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THIRD BOOK contmued. 

.•■Cv ■• . 

^^ ^W' T is now thirty years fince a young exile was 
^ . ■ ' reduced to the loweft mifery in a town in 
•f*. S Italy. He had been bred a Calvinift; but 
'^!^'** finding himfelf, through his own inconfider- 
T'iitcnefs, a fugitive, and deftitute of all refource, 
^ ;in a foreign country, he changed his religion for 
^ bread. In that fame town there was an hofpital 
J^ for' profelytes, into which he was admitted. As 
^'"^ he received inftruftions on controverfy, his mind 
.^Mras filled with doubts, which he had never en- 
'tcrtained before ; and he learned the nature of 
Vices, of which he had been ignorant : he be- 
;Canie acquainted with new doftrines; and with 
•yiwiwer manners-, he was witnefs to them, and 
Wthcy had like to have proved his ruin. Fain 
^ itrbuld he have piade his efcape, but he was con- 
5**. fined : he complained, but was punifhed for it ; 
(i '^ • and being now at the mercy of his tyrants, he 
\ ;•* few himfelf treated as a criminal, for endeavour- 
^ *' ing to preferve himfelf from guilt. They who 
** are fenfiole of the refentment^ which the firft attack 
^ " of violence and injuftice naturally produces in a 
\ YoL. II. B ** perfon 
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2 AN ESSAY 

" perfon unpraftifed in thofe iniquitous arts, they 
" atone are capable of forming an idea of his dif- 
" trefs. The tears flowed down his cheeks, but 
their courfc was (topped by rage and indignation. 
He implored the afliftance of heaven and of 
good men : he difclofed his cafe to all about him, 
but they would not believe him. He faw none 
*' but vile domeftics, eager to execute the com- 
*' mands; of the wretch that attempted to injure 
" him ; or accomplices of the fame crime, who 
*' mocked his refiftance, and excited him to imitate 
"their example. Utter ruin muft have attended 
*^ him, had it not been for an honeft clergyman, 
" who happened to be in the fame hofpital about 
'* fome buunefs, and with whom he found an op- 
portunity of conferring in private. The clergy- 
man being poor, flood in need of all the world •, 
** but the unfortunate ftranger flood more in need 
*' of him ; the priefl did not fcruple to favour his 
efcape, at the hazard of creating to himfelf a new 
•' enemy. 

The youth having efcaped the jaws of vice, to 
return into thofe of poverty, flruggled in vain 
againfl his defliny ; till at length he imagined he 
had overcome it. At the fSfl glimmering of 
*' profperity, he forgot both his misfortunes and his 
" protcftor. For this ingratitude he was foon pu- 
*' nifhed, and all his expeftations vanifhed : in vain 
*' did his youthful genius endeavour to keep him 
'' above ground; he was hurt by romantic no- 
tions. Having neither abilities nor addrefs to 
make his way through the world ; incapable of 
*' moderation, and yet averfe to vice ; he pretended 
^' to fo many things, that he could make himfelf 
" mafter of none. Reduced to his former diflrefs, 
** without bread to eat, without fhelter, and ready, 
<' in fbort, to perilh with hunger, he rccoUcfted his 
*' beaef^or. 
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ON EDUCATION. 3. 

" In this diftrefs, he returned to the clergyman, 
" whom he found at home, and met with a kind re- 
" caption. The fight of this unfortunate youth re- 
•* minded the prieft of the good aftion he had 
" done ; a circumftancc which ever exhilarates the 
" heart. This man was naturally humane and com- 
" paffionate j he fympathized with others in their 
" misfortunes, from a fenfe of his own, and prof- 
" periry had not fteeled his heart ; in Ihort, his na- 
" tural difpofition to virtue, was improved by the 
" maxims of true philofophy. He received the 
" young man with great cordiality, procured him a 
" lodging, recommended him to the people of the 
" houfe, and ihared his little income with him, 
" which was hardly fufficient to maintain himfelf ; 
" nay further, he confoled, he inftrufted him ; he 
" taught him, in Ihort, that moft difficult art of 
** fuflrering with patience in the fchool of adverfity. 
!* Little would prejudiced perfons expedt all this 
" from a prieft, and an Italian. 

This honeft clergyman was a poor country vi- 
car, and a native of Savoy. By the frailty of youtlj, 
*> he had incurred the difpleafure of his bifliop, and 
p^ied the mountains in fearch of a livelihood, 
" which he could not procure in his own country. 
*' He had fome ftiare or wit and learning; and his 
'' perfon being agreeable, he found friends at laft, 
" who recommended him to the minifter of ftate, 
" in order to be employed in the education of his 
foft : but he preferred poverty to dependance, be- 
ing ignorant of the manner of conducing himfelf 
•" anK)ng the great. He did not flay long with the 
" minifter ; nfcither, upon parting, did he lofe his 
*- confidence of efteem. As he led a regular life, 
" and was beloved by every body, he flattered him- 
** felf he fhould be able to recover the good graces 
*' of his ordinary, and obtain fome little cure in the 
" mountains, where he fliould retire for the remain- 
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4 ANES.SAY 

" der of his days. Such was the utmoft pitch of 

*' his arhbition. 

" He felt a natural inclination towards the young 
fugitive, which induced him to examine minutely 
into his charafter. He perceived that the frowns 
of fortune had vitiated his heart •, that difgrace 
and contempt had depreffed his courage ; that 

^' his pride had been converted into a keen re- 

*' fentment, which continually held out to his 
view the injuftice and cruelty of mankind, the 
perverfity of their nature, and the chimerical ex- 

*' iftence or human virtue. He had perceived, that 
religion ferves only for a mafk to intcreft ; and the 
divine worfhip, for a fafeguard to hypocrify, 
Amidft the fubtlety of vain difputes, he had feen 
that paradife and hell were become mere quibbles ; 

*' he had feen the fublime and original idea of the fu- 
preme Creator disfigured by the fantaftical notions 
of men ; and finding, that to believe in the Deity, 
he muft renounce the judgment he had formed of 
the Divine Majefty, he beheld, with the fame eye 

" of fcorn, all our ridiculous reveries, and the ob- 
jc6t to which we apply them: neither knowing 
the prefent fyftem of things, nor forming any 
idea in regard to the caufe of their exiftence, he 

*' funk into the moft ftupid ignorance, with a pro- 

" found contempt for every body that pretended to 

" more knowledge than himfclf. 

" The negleft of all religion, leads to that of 

" focial duty. This progrefs was already more than 

*' half made in the breaft of our young libertine ; 
yet his inclinations were not naturally vicious; 
but incredulity and poverty had gradually extin- 

•• guilhed his difpofition to virtue ; and by leaving 

'* him only the manners of a vagabond, and the 

" morals of an athoift, were hurrying him headlong 

" to ruin. 
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ON EDUCATION. 5 

His ruin, though almoft inevitable, was not 
yet completed. The youth had fome knowledge, 
" and his education had not been negledled. He 
" was now in that happy ftage of lite, when the 
" fermentation of the blood begins to warm the 
" foul, without fubjcfting it to the tyranny of 
*' the fenfes. He was • then in his full vigour of 
" mind. He had a natural bafhfulnefs and timidity, 
" which fupplied the place of reftraint ; and pro- 
" traded, as it were, that period, in which a go- 
" vernor is obliged to watch moft carefully over the 
" conduft of his pupil. The example of a brutal 
" and odious depravity, inftead of heightenin[ 
" had deprefled his imagination. A general difrelil 

had long fupplied the place of virtue, to prefervc 
" his innocence, which was not to be overcome, 
but by a more bewitching delufion. 

The prieft beheld the danger, and the remedy. 
" Difficulties did not difcourage him. Pleafed with 
*' his work, he refolved to finifh it j and reftore to 
" virtue, the viftim he had fnatched from infanay. 
** In the execution of his defign, he proceeded gra- 
** dually : the beauty of the motive raifed his cour- 
" age, -and fuggefted to him fuch means as were 
wonhy of his zeal. Whatever might be his fuc- 
cefs, he was fure of not lofing his time ; for thofc 
" who intend well, muft ever fucceed. 

" He began with gaining the confidence of the 
" youth, by fhewing no felfifli view in the favours 
" he conferred upon him, by not importuning him 
" with catechifms and fermons, but always adapting 
" his difcourfe to his capacity ; and by making him- 
" felf little, in order to be upon a level with his pro- 
" felytc. A v^ry afFedting fpeftacle it was, in my 
" opinion, to fee a grave clergyman become the 
companion of a young rake ; and virtue (looping, 
in fome meafure, to vice, in order to triumph 
** over it with the greater fecurity. When the fool- 
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6 AN ESSAY 

*' ifh youth came to unbofom himfelf to the vicar. 









and in the heighth o£ confidence, to tell him all 
his weaknefles, the prieft gave a patient ear, and 
releafed him from his uneafmefs ; without approv- 
ing his vices, he feemed to intereft himfelf in his 
favouiv Never did he drop any indifcreet cen- 
fure, to put a flop to the youth's loquacioufnefs, 
or to diminiih his confidence. The pleafure with 
which he imagined himfelf to be heard, encour- 
aged him to be more communicative. Thus he 
made his general confeffion, without intending to 
*' confefs at all. 

" After mature refleftion on the difpofition and 
char^fter of the youth, the prieft faw clearly, 
that notwithftanding he was not ignorant for a 
perfon of his age, yet he had forgot every thing 
"^^ that it behoved him to know •, and that the mi- 
*' fery to which he had been reduced by fortune, 
had bei;eft him of every juft idea of good and 
evil. There is a degree of brutality that deftroys 
the foul ; and he who thinks only of a livelihood, 
*' is quite deaf to the fuggeftions of confcience. In 
order to preferve the youth from this moral death, 
which feemed to be impending, he began with 
infpiring him with the paflion of felf-love, and with 
a juft efteem of his own capacity. He pointed 
out to him a better turn of fortune, by a proper 
ufe of his abilities; he raifed a generous ardour in 
his breaft, by reciting the laudable aftions of 
others; and by raifing his admiration in favour of 
thofe who performed them, he encouraged him to 
'' follow their example. To wean him infenfibly 
" from an indolent life, he fet him upon making ex- 
^' trafts out of good books ; and pretending to want 
*' thofe cxtrads, he cherilhed in his breaft the noble 
" fentiment of gratitude. By thefe means he indi- 
" redly inftrudted him ; by thefe he infenfibly led 
*' him to refume &> good an opinion of his own abi- 

" lities. 
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ON EDUCATION. 7 

" lities, as to be no longer contemptible in his own 
" eye. 

" A trifling incident will enable the reader to 
" judge of the prudent management of this good- 
" natured man, in raifing his pupil above the mi- 
" fery of his prefent. ftate, without feeming to have 
*' an eye to his inftruftion. The prieft was of fuch 
" known probity and difcernmenr, that many peo- 
"ple.chofe to let their charitable donations pafs 
" through his hands, rather than through thofe of 
"^the more opulent clergy. One day, when he 
" happened to have fome money to diftribute among 
" the poor, the youth had the meannefs to aflc part 
" of it. No, faid the vicar, we are brothers ; 
" you are one of my family, and I mufl: not med- 
'' die with that depofitum on my private account. 
" This faid, he gave him out of his own pocket the 
" fum he demanded. Such lefTons as thefe are fel- 
" dom thrown away on young people, unlefs their 
'' minds have been intirely corrupted. 

" I am tired of fpeaking in the third perfon, and 
" my precaution is to no purpofe ; for you are fenfi- 
" ble, dear fellow-citizen, that this unhappy fugi- 
" tive is myfelf. I am now fufEciently advanced in 
" life, to dare to confefs the follies of my youth ; 
" and the perfon who refcued me from ruin, well 
" deferves of my hands, even at the expence of a 
" few bluflies, that I fliould Ihew fome gratitude to 
" my benefaftor. 

*' What ftruck me the moft, was to behold my 
" worthy mafter adorning private life with every vir- 
tue, unmixed with the leaven of vice : his piety 
was free from hypocrify, his humanity from weak- 
" nefs ; his difcourfe plain and upright, and his 
" conduft conformable to his doftrine. I did not 
" obferve that he gave himfclf any trouble, whether 
thofe he affifted with the charitable diftributions, 
came to hear mafs •, whether they often went to 
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8 N A N E S SAY 

*' confeflion -, whether they faftcd on days com- 

'' manded ; whether they abftaincd from flelh meat 

** at fet times, or performed the like external afts of 
religion, without which you would have no chance 
of afliftance from a bigotted Roman catholic, even 
though you were to die with hunger for the want 
of it. 

*' Encouraged by thefe obfervations, inftead of 
affefting to court his favour with the excraordi- 
nary zeal of a new convert, I did not conceal 
from him my private mode of thinking, anil 
perceived it gave him no offence. Sometimes I 
might imagine he overlooked my indifference for 
the religion I had embraced, becaufe he faw me 
equally indifferent to the religious perfuafion in 

** which I had been educated -, and he knew that my 
contempt of them was not owing to any prejudice 
of party. But what could I think, when I heard 
him occafionally approve of doftrines contrary to 
thofe of the church of Rome, and fet a very 
flight value on her ceremonies ? I fhould have 
thought him to be a proteflant in difguife, had I 

" found him lefs exaft in the observance of thofe 
fame ufages, which he feemed to hold in contempt ; 
but knowing, that in private he difcharged the 
duties of a priefl with as much punftuality, as if 
he had been expofed to the eye of the public, I 

*' knew not how to reconcile thefe contradiftions. 

*' Except the foible which had occafioned his dif^ 
grace, and of which he was not yet thoroughly 
cured, his life was exemplary, his manners pure 
and uncorrupt, his converfation modefl and in- 
Ibruftive. As I lived with him upon terms of 
the greatefl intimacy, I found my efleem for 
him be^an daily to increafe ; and his repeated 

*' goodneS having intirely gained my afiFeftions, 
with impatience I expefted an opportunity of 
Icarni/ig the principles on which the unifor- 

." mjty 
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ON EDUCATION. 9 

" mity of fo extraordinary a condudt was found- 
" ed. 

This opportunity did not fo auickly offer. Be- 
fore he would difclofe his mind, he was willing to 
fee what effefts the good inftruftions he had given 
to his pupil, would produce in his mind. The 
^' hardeft thing in me to extirpate, was a proud mif- 
*' anthropy, a fournefs and averfion to the rich and 
the fortunate, as if they were become fuch at my 
expence, and their pretended happinefs had been 
ufurped from mine. The vanity of youth, which 
" winces at humiliation, did but too much cncou- 
" rage this four difpofition ; and the felf-love with 
" which my monitor endeavoured to infpire me, in- 
clining me to pride, mankind were become delpi- 
" cable in my eyes, fo that I had now addtd con- 
tempt to my averfion. 

The prieft without direftly oppofing this pride 
prevented its degenerating into obduracy; he 
did not difcourage my felf-love, but rendered 
it lefs contemptuous in regard to my neighbour. 
*' He removed the vail with which the race of things 
was covered, and fhewed me the mifchiefs that 
lay under the difguife •, he taught me how to be- 
wail the errors of my fellow-creatures, to relent 
" at their miferies, and to view them rather with an 
eye of pity than envy. Full of compaflion for hu- 
man foibles, kom a deep fenfe of his own, he 
perceived that mankind were every where luf-^ 
ferers by their own and other people's folly ; he 
" beheld the poor enflaved by the rich, and thefe 
by their prejudices. Believe me, faid he, our de- 
lufions inftead of leflening, do but add to our 
evils; they fix a price on what has no intrinfic 
*' value, and render us fenfible to a thoufand priva- 
'' tions, which we fhould not otherwife feel. Peace 
" of mind confifl:s in contemning whatever is capable 
** of difturbing it ; the man who fets the moft value 
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lo • A N E S SAY 

^^ on life, enjoys it leail j and he who is grcedieft 
after happinefs, ^is always the moll unhappy. 

Alas ! what a difmal pi6ture you have drawn, 
replied I in the bitternefs of my foul. If we 
muft deny ourfelves every thing, of what ufe then 
was it to be born ? and if we muft hold happinefs 

*^ itfclf in contempt, who then can be happy ? I 

^' can, anfwered the pricft one day, in fuch a tone as 
greatly ftruck me. You happy! you who have 
been fo unfuccefsful, you who are a poor, perfe- 

*^ cuted exile ; you happy ? and what has made you 

*' fp.'^ I will tell you, child, anfwered the prieft, 

** with all my heart. 

Thereupon he gave me to underftand, that 
^ter having hearcd my confeflion, he intended 

*' to make his to mc. I will impart to you, faid he 
embracing me, every fentiment of my foul. You 

*' fh^U fee mc, if not as I really am, at leaft fuch 
as J appear to myfelf. When you have heard my 

♦* intire profeflion of faith, when you are thoroughly 

•' informed of the ftate of my mind, you will know 
why I cfteem myfelf happy, and if you think 
with me, you will learn to attain the fame felicity. 

*' Put thefe confeflions are not the work of a mo- 

*' ment: it requires fome time to make you ac- 
quainted with my thoughts on the condition of 
humanity, and the real value of life;, let us chufe 
a more proper time and place, to indulge our- 

*^ felves in this converfation. 

" As I cxprefled great impatience to hear him ; 
the meeting was deferred no longer than till the 
ne^t morning. It was funimer, and we rofe at 

*^ break of day. He conduced me out of town to 

'" an eminence, from whence we perceived the Po's 
r^id ftream watering a delightful country. The 
cjeepnings of the landfkip were crowned by the 

'* lofty chSn of Alpine mountains. The fun juft 

emerging fron) the horizon, fhot his beams ob- 
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ON EDUCATION. ii 

" Hquely over the plain ; and the fhadows of trees, 
" mountains, and houfes projedling to a confider- 
" able length, a thoufand different degrees of light 
" and (hade contributed to enrich one of the fineft 
" landfkips that ever mortal eye beheld. Nature 
" feemed to have difplayed all her magnificence to 
" our view, in order to render it a fit fubjeft of en- 
" tertainment. After we had contemplated thefe 
" objedts for fome time in filence, the man of peace 
" addrefled himfelf to me in the following manner." 
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FA I T H 

Made by the Vicar of Savoy. 

MY child, you are not to expeft any learned 
difcourfes, or profound difputations from me» 
10 great philofopher, nor am I defirous of that 
honour. But I have good fenfe fometimes ; and at 
all times I am a lover of truth. I do not chufe to 
argue with you, nor even ftiall I attempt to convince 
you ; fufficient it is for me to difclofe to you what I 
really think in the full fimplicity of my heart. Con- 
fult your own, during my difcourfe ; and that is all 
I require of you. If I am miftaken, it is not wil- 
fully, and that is fufficient, to prevent my error 
from being deemed a crime-, were you to be mif- 
taken in the fame manner, there would be no great 
^ harm in it. If my notion is right, we are endowed with 
reafon alike, and have the fame intereft to liften to her 
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12 A N E S S A Y 

voice; why fhould not you therefore think in the 
fame manner as I? 

I was born a poor peafant, defigned by my ftation 
to till the earth-, but my parents thought it a* much 
finer thing for me to get my bread by the trade 
of a prieft; and they found out means to fend me 
to fchool. Neither they nor myfelf had any view 
in this, of inquiring after truth or real happinefs, 
but only to know as much as was neceflary to ob- 
tain admiffion into orders. I learnt juft what they 
would have me learn, I faid what they would have 
me fay, I engaged in the ftate of life they pointed 
out to me, and was ordained prieft. But foon I 
perceived, that by obliging me to furpafs humanity, I 
had promifed more than 1 could perform. 

We are told that confcience is the effeft of preju- 
dice; yet^ by my own experience I know that it 
fteadily purfues the order of nature, in fpite of the 
laws of man. In vain do they multiply their prohi- 
bitions, we feel but a feeble remorfe for doing that 
which nature under a proper regulation permits, 
and a much feebler for conforming to whatever fhc 
prefcribes. She has not yet addreffed herfelf to your 
lenfes, my good youth •, and may you long continue 
in this happy ftate, in which the voice of nature is 
that of innocence. Remember that you offend her 
more by preventing, than by combating her inclina- 
tions ; you fhould begin to learn to refift, in order 
to know when you may innocently yield. 

From my earlieft youth I paid a refpeft to mar- 
riage, as the firft and holieft inftitution of nature. 
Having refigned my right of entering into this ftate, 
I refolved not to profane it ; for notwithftanding my 
ftudy of the fchoolmen, yet as I had ever led an uni- 
form fimple life, I retained the firft impreflions of the 
law of nature ; they had not been as yet effaced by 
the maxims of the world, and my poverty kept me 
from the temptations fugge|led by fophiftry and vice. 

It 
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It was this refolution that ruined me-, my refpeQ: 
for the marriage bed, contributed to the difcovery 
of my weaknefs. It became requifite to expiate the 
fcandal -, I was imprifoned, fufpended from my office, 
and baniftied. Thus I became a viftim to my deli- 
cacy, rather than to my incontinence. The reproaches 
which attended my dilgface, fully convinced me, 
that in many cafes we need only to aggravate the 
guilt, if we are defirous to come off with impunity. 

Very little experince of this kind carries a re^edive 
mind a great way. Obferving by melancholy ex- 
amples, a general fubverfion of the ideas I had con- 
ceived of juftice, and honefty, and of all human 
duty, I gradually began to. lofe fome of the opi- 
nions I had imbibed ; thofe which remained, being 
infufficient to form a body capable of fupporting 
itfelf, by degrees the evidence or the principles began 
to vanifh ; and being reduced at length to a total igno- 
Jlance and want of thought, I funk exadtly into your 
lituation ; with this difference, that my incredulity, 
being the fruit of a much riper age, was formed 
with greater difficulty, and muft have been far more 
difficult to remove. 

I was in that very difpofition of uncertainty and 
doubt, which Des Cartes requires for an inquiry 
after truth. This is a painful fituation; but it is of 
fhort continuance •, vice or indolence only can engage 
us to refign ourfelves up to it. My heart was not fq 
debauched, as to find any pleafure in it •, and nothing 
fo greatly prefervcs the habit of reflection, as to find 
more content in ourfelves, than in our fortune. 

I therefore began to contemplate the wretched 
fate of mortals, fluftuating in this ocean of human 
opinions, without either helm or compafs, abandon- 
ed to their impetuous paffions, without any other 
guide than an unexperienced pilot, who knows not 
the right courfe, nor from what point he failed, nor 
to what port he is fleering, I faid to myfclf j I love 

the 
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the truth; I have been inquiring after it in vain; 
let me fee it, and I will firmly embrace it; why 
Ihould it lie concealed from a heart formed to adore 
it? 

Though I have often experienced very great hard- 
fliips, yet I never led a lire fo difagrecable, as that 
which I pafled during thofe tinies of perturbation 
and anxiety, when inceflantly wandering from one 
doubt to another^ all the benefit I received fronl my 
long meditations, was blind uncertainty^ and a heap 
of contradictions in regard to the caufe of my exi* 
ftence, and the rule of human duty. 

I cannot comprehend how it is poflible to be a 
fceptic by fyftem, and bona fide. Either there are no 
fuch philofophers, or they arc the moft wretched of 
all mankind. Sufpenfion and doubt in regard to 
matters which it behoves us to know, is too violent 
a ftate for the human mind: the refiftance it makes, 
does not laft long; it determines one way or other, 
whether we will or no ; and it chufes rather to be im- 
pofed upon, than not to believe at all. 

What added very much to my perplexity, was 
that being educated in a church, which takes upon 
her to determine every thing, and will not permit 
her members to doubtj the rejecting of one fingle 
point made me rejeft all the reft; and the impoffibi- 
Kty of aflenting to fb many abfurd decifions, unhing- 
fed my belief even in regard to thofe, which were 
not fubjeft to the fame abfurdity. By being ordered 
to believe every thing, I was prevented from givihg 
my aflcnt to any thing, and I knew not where to 
ftop. 

I confulted the philofophers, fearched their books, 
examined into their different opinions; but found 
them all conceited and dogmatical even in their pre- 
tended fcepticifm, extremely ignorant, proving no- 
thing, and laughing at one another; in this they 
all 2 greed, and it fecmed to be the only point 

in 
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in which they had reafon on their fide, Vidoricus 
whenever they attack, but weak and fpiritleft, when 
they aft upon the defenfive. If you weigh their rea- 
fons, they have none but to deftroy ; if you reckon 
voices, each (lands by himfelf -, and they agree only 
to difpute : to liften to thefe was not the way to get 
rid or my uncertainty. 

I perceived very plainly that the infufficiency of tbef 
human undcrftanding is the firft caufe of that prodi- 
gious diverfity of fentiments •, and pride the fecotiA. 
We have no way to meafure this immenfe machine, 
no way to calculate its various relations: we kncf^ 
not its firft laws, nor its final caufe; we do noc 
even know ourfelves; we are ignorant of our nature, 
and of our a6Hve principle; we can fcarcely «B 
whether man be a fimple or compound being; on all 
fides are we furrounded with impenetrable myfteries ; 
they are beyond the fcale of fenfibie beings; wc 
think we have undcrftanding enough to pierce through 
them, but it is all imagination. In this vifionaiy 
world every one purfues which route he pleafes, but 
ho body can tell whether his be the right one or not. 
And yet we would fain know and penetrate intD 
every thing. The only point of which we ai?e igno- 
rant, is that we arc incapable of knowledge. We 
had rather be determined by chance, and believe 
what does not really exift, than acknowledge thtt 
none of us can fee into the reality of things. 1 hough 
we are but an iriconfiderable part of a great wbolc, 
the bounds of which furpaft our comprehenfion, and 
which its Maker has refigned to our foolifli difputes, 
yet we are vain enough to determine the nature tf 
that whole, wirfi its relations in regard to us. 

Even if philofophers were capable of diftxjvering 
the truth, yet where is the man that would find his 
intereft in doing it ? Each knows that his fyftem is not 
better founded than the others ; yet he maintains it, 
bccaufe it is his own. There is not one of them, 

that 
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that upon coming to the knowledge of truth and 
falfhood, would not prefer the error of his own 
finding, to the truth difcovered by another. Where 
is the philofopher, who, for his own glory, would 
not wilUn^ly deceive mankind ? Where is the man, 
who, in his own breaft, has any other objeft in view, 
than that of diftinguifliing himfelf ? Provided he rifes 
above the vulgar, provided he can eclipfe his com- 
petitors, that IS all he wants. The effential point is 
to think differently from others. Among believers 
he is an atheift, among the atheifts he would pafs 
for a believer. 

The firft advantage I derived from thefe reflec- 
tions, was to confine my refearches to what imme- 
diately concerned myfelf ; to reft fatisfied under an 
intire ignorance of every thing elfe; and not to 
trouble my head, even fo much as by doubting, in 
regard to matters which it was not my intereft to 
know. 

I likewife perceived, that inftead of freeing me 
from my ufelefs doubts, philofophers would only 
multiply thofe which tormented me, without folving 
any. I therefore took another guide, and faid to 
myfelfj let us confult the internal light ; it will be a 
better guide than they ; or at leaft if it leads me into 
error, this will be my own-, and I Ihall be lefs 
corrupted in following my own whimfies, than in 
fwallowing their impofition and deceit. 

Then revolving in my mind the different opinions, 
which had fuccelfively fwayed me fince the time of' 
my birth, I perceived very plainly, that although none 
df them had fufficient evidence to produce immediate 
conviftion, yet they were pofTefTed of different degrees 
of probability, and that the mind affented or diflented 
in different proportions. After I had made this firft 
obfervation, comparing all thefe different ideas, with- 
out taking the confideration of prejudice into the ac* 
count, I found that the firft and moft common, was alfo 

the 
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the iimpleft and the mofl: rational, and that to ob* 
tain the general aflcnt> it wanted only to have been 
propofed ^he laft. Suppofe, for example, all the an- 
cient and modern philofophers had exhaufted their 
abfurd fyftems of forces, chances, fatality, neceflity, 
atoms, anima mundi^ vivified matter, and materia- 
lifm of every kind-, and then came the celebrated 
Dr. Clarke, inftrufting the world, and proclaiming 
the fupreme Creator of all things, the difpenfer of 
every bleffing. With what applaufe and admiration 
would this new fyftem have been received ; a fyftem 
fo^grand, fo noble, and fo fublime ; a fyftem fo well 
adapted for raifing the mind, and eftablifhing vir-- 
tue ; at the fame time fb fimple and clear, and con*- 
taining fewer incomprehenfibilities, than we meet 
with abfurdities in every other opinion ! Thus I rea- 
foned with myfelf •, they are all liable to infol vable 
objedbions, becaufe the human underftanding is too 
limited to folve them j therefore they make againft 
no one fyftem more than another. But how great a 
difference is there between the direft proofs ! Ought 
not he who gives fo good an explanation of the 
whole, to carry the preference, when his opinion i^ 
liable to no ftronger objection than the reft ? 

The love of truth being now all my philofophy, 
and my whole method being reduced to a plain cafy 
rule, which difpenfed with my entering into the 
vain fubtlety of arguments ; I refumed my in- 
quiry into thofe parts of knowledge ' in which I 
was interefted. I determined to admit as evident all 
thpfe to which I could not inwardly refufe my aflent 5 
and as true all thofe, which to me appear to have 
a connexion with the former •, but to leave the reft 
as uncertain, without either rejedting or admitting 
them, and without troubling my head about their 
explanation, when attended with no utility. 

But who am I ? What right have I to judge of 
things; ^d wha is it that determines my judg- 
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mcnt? If it be involuntary, and a confequcncc ot 
the impreffions I receive, in vain do I puzzle my ' 
head about thefe idle reiearches ^ either they will be ] 
of no efFeft; or they will fuccecd of themfelvcs, ^ 
without my pretending to dirc6k them. I muft there- 
fore turn my thoughts upon myfclf, in order to know I 
the inftrument I propofe to niake ufe of, and how : 
far I may depend upon it. 

1 exift, and have fenfes by which I am affedted. 
This is the firft truth that ftrikes me, and in which 
I am obliged to acquiefce. Have I a proper idea of 
my exiftence, or do I perceive it only by my fenfe- 
tions ? This is my firft doubt, which it is impoffible . 
for me at prefent to folve. Continually afFefted, either 
by the imrtiediate aft, or the remembrance of fenfa- 
tions» how is it poflible for me to know, whether the 
idea I have of felf, is fomething extraneous to thofc 
fenfations, and may be independent of them ? 

My fenfations are formed within me, fince they 
make me perceive 'my exiftence -, but their caufe is 
external, fince they affeft me whether I will or no ; 
and it is riot in my power, either to produce or an- 
nihilate them. I therefore perceive very clearly, that 
my fenfation, which is fomething within me, and its 
caufe or objeft, which is fomething external, are not 
the fame thing. 

Hence I not only infer my own exiftence, bur 
likewife that of other beings, namely, the objefts of 
my fenfations; and even if thofe objefts were no 
more than ideas, ftill it is true, that thofe ideas are 
not myfelf. 

Now whatever I feel extraneous to myfelf,. and 
afting upon my fenfes, I call matter; and every 
portion of matter, which I conceive to be united in 
individuals, I diftinguifli by the name of body.. Thus 
all the difputes of idealifts and matcrialifts fignify 
nothing to me ; their diftinftions in regard ta the 
appearance and reality of bodies arc mere chimeras. 

Yoa 
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You ftoW find me as fulhr convinced of the cxi- 

, ftence of the univerfc, as of my own. I refledl after- 

. wards on the objefts of my fcnfations ; and finding 

I have the faculty of comparing them, I feel my- 

ifcif endued with an afti ve force, of which I knew 

ftothing before. 

To perceive is feeling, to compare is judging ^ 
thefe two are not the fame thing. By fenfation the 
objefts prefent themfclves to my mind, feparate and 
ibftin6t, fuch as they naturally are : by comparifon, 
I move and traniport them, as it were, and place 
th^n one upon another, in order to pronounce 
judgment on their difierence or fimilitude, and on 
all their relations in general. According to my 
apprehenfion, the diftinguiihing faculty of an adive 
or intelligent being, is to be able to give a meaning 
to this word is. In vain do I inquire, among mere 
ienfible beings, for that intelligent force, which lays 
one obje£l: upon another, and then pronounces judg- 
ment ; I cannot find any fuch in nature. This paf- 
five being will feel each objeft feparately, or elfe it 
will feel the total objeft formed of both; but 
having no^ftrength to place them one upon ano- 
ther, it will never be able to judge or compare 
them. 

To fee two objefts at once, is not feeing their re- 
lations, nor judging of the difference : to perceive 
fcveral objefts, one without the other, is not num- 
bering them» I may have at the fame inftant the 
ideas of a large and of a fmall ftick without com- 
paring them, or without judging that one is fmaller 
than the other, as I may view my hand intire with- 
tnit reckoning my fingers*. Thefe comparative 
ideas, greater^ fmatkr^ as well as the numerical ideas 
of one^ twOy ^c. are by no means fenfations, though 

* M. de la Condamine takes notice of a nation, who 
could reckon no farther than tiiree. Yet as thofe people had 
hands, they nluft have often feen their fingers, though they were 
not able to compute as far as £ve. 

Cl the 
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the occafion of producing them is intirely owing to 
fenfible perceptions. 

We are told that a fenfitive being diftinguifhes 
the fenfations from one another, merely by the diffe- 
rence between thofe perceptions of fenfe : this requires 
fome explication. When the fenfations vary, the fen- 
fitive being diftinguifhes them by their differences -, 
when they are alike, it diftinguifhes them by their 
being one without the other. How would it other- 
wife be polfible for it, in the cafe of a fimultaneous 

. fenfation, to diftinguifli two equal objefts ? It would 
abfolutely be obliged to confound thofe two objefts, 
cfpecially in the fyftem which pretends, that the 're- 
prefentative fenfations of extenfion are not extended. 

When the two fenfations, which you intend to com- 
pare, are perceived, their impreffion is made ; each 
objeA is perceived by fenfe ; they are both perceived ; 
and yet there is no perception of their relation. Were 
the judgment of this; relation no more than a fenfa- 
tion, and intirely proceeding from the objeft, my 
determinations would never be erroneous, fince it is 
ever certain that I perceive by fenfe what I really do 
perceive. 

How comes it then that I am miftaken in regard 
to the relation of thefe two fticks, efpecially if they 
•are not parallel ? Why do I fay, for inftance, that 
the little ftick is equal to a third part of the large 
one, when it is equal only to a fourth ? How hap- 
pens the image, which is the fenfible perception, 
not to be conformable to its model, the objed? It 
5s becaufe I am an aftive being, when I judge that 
the comparative operation is defe6live ; and my un- 
derftanding, which judgeth the relations, blends its 
errors with the truth of the fenfations, which only 

. exhibit the objeft. 

Add to all this a reflieftion that will furely 
ftrike you, when you come to think of it -, viz. if 

' we were mere pafTive beings in the ufe of our fenfcs, 

* there would be no communication between them •, it. 

would 
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would be impoffible for us to know that the body 
we touch, and the objeft we behold, are the fame. 
We fhould either perceive no fenfible obje^ without 
ourfelves, or there would be, in regard to us, no more 
than five fenfible fubftances, the identity of which 
we fhould not be able to difcern. 

Give what name you will to that faculty of mind, 
which brings my fenfations to a proximity, and com- 
pares them together, let it be called attention, me- 
ditation, refleftion, or what you pleafe ; (till it is cer- 
tainly in me, and not in the things ; it is I alone that 
, produce it, though this produftion is entirely owing 
to the impreffion I received from the objefts round 
Hie. Without being at liberty to perceive by fenfe 
or not, I have it ftill in my power to examine more 
or lefs, what I do perceive. 

I am not therefore a mere fenfitive and paflive 
being, but a being of an aftive and intelligent na- 
ture ; and let philofophers fay what they will, I dare 
pretend to the honour of cogitation. I only know 
that truth is in the things, and not in my mind which 
judges of them*, and that the lefs there is of mine 
in the judgment I form, the furer I am of attaining 
the truth: thus my rule of refigning myfelf rather 
to fenfation than reafon, is confirmed by reafon it- 
felf. 

Having, as it were, made fure of my own exi- 
ftence, I begin to look beyond myfelf, and with a 
kind of horror I view this little being of mine, thrown 
into the expanfe of the univerfe, loft and drown- 
ed, as it were, in the immenfity of beings, without 
underftanding their nature, either in regard to one 
another or to me. I ftudy and I obferve them, and 
the firft obje6t ih^t prefents itfelf to me for comparii- 
^ fon, is myfelf. 

Whatever I perceive by means of the fenfes, is 
matter, the effential properties of which I deduce 
from the fenfible qualities that render it percep- 
tible to me, and are infeparable from it. I behold 
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it fomctlmcs in morion, and fometimes at reft*, 
whence I infer, that neither reft nor motion are effen-» 
tial to it^but motion being an aftion, is the effedt erf 
fome came, whereas reft is no more than a privauon. 
When therefore nothing ads upon matter, it docs 
not move •, and for this very reafon, that it is indiffe- 
rent to reft and motion, its natural ft:ate is to be at 
reft. 

In bodies I perceive two fcMts of motion, one com- 
municated, and the other voluntary or fpontaneous. 
In the former, the caufe of motion is extrinfical to 
the body moved •, in the latter, it is within it, I 
fhall not conclude from thence, that the movement, 
of a watch, for inftance, is fpontaneous ; for if no- 
thing foreign to the fpring a£led upon it, it would 
not oe able to expand itfelf and draw the chain. 
For the fame rcafon I ftiall not grant fpontaneity to 
fluids, nor even to the firje that conftitutes their nui- 
dity f^ 

You will alk me, whether the motions of animals 
are fpontaneous ? I anfwer you, that I cannot telli 
but to judge by analogy, one would pronounce in 
the affirmative. You will afk me then once more, 
how I come to know that there is fuch a thing as 
fpontaneous motion ? I will tell you I know it, be- 
caufe I feel it, I want to move my arm, and I move 
it ; yet this motion is produced by no other imme« 
diate caufe than my will. In vain would you ^nter 
into an argument with me to deprive me of that fcn^ 

* This repofe is, if you will, barely relative ; bnt iince we 
obferve a magis and minus in the motion, we conceive very 
clearly one of the two extremes, which is*reft ; and fo clearly do 
wc conceive it, that we are even inclined to take for an abfolute, 
what is only a relative reft. Now it is not true that motion is 
cffential to matter, if you can conceive it to be at reft. 

t The ckemills look upon the phlogifton, or the element of fire, 
as difperfed, immoveable, and Itagnating in thofe mixtures, of 
which it conftitutes a part, till extrinfic caufes difengaging its 
particles, unite them together, fet them in motion, and change 
them into fire, 
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fittion i it is Itronger than any demonftration what- 
ever; and you might as well attempt to prove that I 
do not exift. 

Were there no fuch fpontaneity in human aftions, 
nor in any thing that pafles upon earth, we fhould 
only be the more embarraflcd to account for a firft 
mover. For my part I feel myfelf fo fully convinced, 
that the natund ftate of matter is to be at reft, and 
it has no force of itfelf to' aft; that upon feeing a 
body in motion I immediately infer, either that it 
is animated, or has received this motion from fome 
external impreflion. I cannot in my own mind ao 
Quielce in the idea of matter unorganized^ either 
telf-moving or produdtive of any adion. 

Yet this vifible world is matter ; matter expanded 
and inanimate *, which in the whole does not in any 
wife partake of the union, Organization, or com- 
mon ienfation of the different parts of an animate 
body ; for it is very certain that we, who are a part 
thereof, do not feel ourfelvcs as belonging to the 
whole. This fame world is in motion, and its rota- 
tions, though fo extremely regular, fo uniform, and 
fubjedt to invariable laws, have nothing of that li- 
berty, which appears in the fpontaneous motions of 
men and brutes. Hence the world is not a great 
animal, that moves itfelf; its motions muft there- 
fore be direAed by fome external caufe, which I dQ 
IMK perceive ; but I am in my own mind fo fully con- 
meed of the reality of this caufe, that I cannot behold 
the diurnal courfe of the fun, without conceiving at 
the fame time a force that impels it ; or if the mo- 
tion is in the earth, I think I perceive the hand, by 
which it is turned round on its axis. 

* I hav6 endeavbured all I could to form an idea to myfelt* 
of a living atom, but to no purpofe. The idea of matter^ 
endued wiui fenfible perception without organs of fenfe, appears 
to me quite abfurd and unintelligible. In order to adopt or re* 
jed this idea, we fliould begin with underftanding it^ and 1 mud 
confefs that I have not been fo fortunate. 
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If we mull admit general laws, without perceiv- 
ing their eflcntial relations to matter, I do not fee 
that this will fet us forward. Thefe laws not being 
real eflences, or fubftances, muft of courfe have 
fome other foundation to me unknown. Experience 
and obfcrvation have (hewn us the laws of motion ; 
thefe laws determine the effefts, without pointing out 
the caufe -, therefore they are infufEcient to explain 
the lyftem of the world, and the motion of the 
heavenly bodies. Defcartes formed the heavens and 
the earth with dice ; but he was not able to give the 
firft concuflion to thofe dice, nor to fet the centrifu- 
gal force in motion, without the aid of rotation. 
Sir Ifaac Newton has difcovered the law of attrac- 
tion j but attraftion alone would foon deprive the 
univerfe of all motion; and therefore he has been 
obliged to add a proje&ile force to that law, in order 
to make the celeftial bodies dcfcribe a curve in their 
different progreffions. Let Defcartes tell us what 
law of nature imprinted a whirling motion on his 
vortices -, and let Newton fhew us the hand that firft 
launched out the planets on the tangent of their 
orbits. 

The firft caufe of motion is not in matter; it re- 
ceives and communicates the motion, but does not 
produce it. The more I obferve the action and re- 
flftion of the^ forces of nature adting upon one an- 
other; the more I am convinced, that by a chain of 
effects we muft afcend to the will of fome being as 
the firft caufe; for to fuppofe a progrefs of caufes 
in infinitum^ is fuppofing no caufe at all. In a word, 
every motion, not produced by another, can proceed 
only from a fpontaneous and voluntary aft; inanimate 
bodies aft only by motion, and there is no real ac- 
tion without the concurrence of will. This is my 
firft principle, I therefore believe that there is a will, 
which gives motion to the univerfe, and life to na- 
ture.r Such is my firft dogma, or my firft article of 
faith. 

la 
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In wh^t manner does the will produce a natural 01* 
bodily effeft? Really I cannot tell; but I know 
by experience it has that produftive power. I am 
willing to aft, and I do aft-, I am willing to move 
my body, and it moves; but that a body inanimate 
and at reft ftiould move of itfelf, or be produftive 
of motion, is incomprehenfible to me, and without 
example. The will I know by its cfFefts, and not 
by its nature. This will I know as a caule of mo- 
tion; but to conceive matter produftive of motion, 
is evidently conceiving an cfFeft without a caufe, 
which indeed is no conception at all. 

It is no more in my power to apprehend in what 
manner my will operates on my body, than how my 
fenfations affeft my mind, I know not even how 
One of thofe myfteries came to appear more expli- 
cable than the other. With regard to myfelf, whether 
I am aftive, or paflive, the union of the two lub- 
ftances feems to me absolutely incomprehenfible. It 
is very extraordinary that fome fliould avail them- 
felves of this very incomprehenfibility, to confound 
the two fubftances, as if the operations of fuch diffe- 
rent natures could be better explained in a finglc 
fubjeft, than in two. 

I confefs, that the principles I have been eftabliOi- 
ing are obfcure, but they arc intelligible, and con- 
tain ndthing repugnant to reafon, or obfervation. 
Can the fame be faid of the doftrine of materiality ? 
Is it not evident^ that if motion were effential to 
matter, it would be infeparable from it, it would 
be always in the fame degree, always the fame in 
each particle of matter; it would be incommunicable; 
it could neither augment nor diminilh; nay, it would 
be impoffible for us to conceive matter at reft? When 
you tell me' that motion is not effential, but neceflary 
to matter, yqu only want to put me off with words, 
which might be eafily refuted, were they fufceptiblc 
of any meaning. For either matter receives its mo- 
tion from itfelf and then it is effential to it, or if it 

pro- 
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proceeds from an external caufe, it is not neceflary to 
matter, any farther than as the mover afts upon it : 
we Ihall examine into the firft difficulty. 

General and abftraft ideas are the fourcc of all hu- 
man error; never was a fingle truth difcovercd by 
metaphyfical jargon •, but it has filled the fchools with 
abfurdities, of which we are alhamed, as foon as they 
arc ftripped of their pompous cloathing. TelJ me, my 
friend, when you talk of an occult force diffuied 
through nature, whether you have any real idea in 
your mind. You imagine yourfelf to have faid fbme- 
thing, in making ufe of thofe vague expreilions 
of univerfal force, and neceflary motion ; yet you 
meant nothing. The idea of motion is that of re- 
moval from one place to another; there is no motion 
without fome direftion ; for no individual being can 
move itfelf at the fame time in every fenfe. In what 
fenfe therefore does matter neceflarily move itfelf? 
Does the whole mafs of matter move uniformly, or 
has each atom its proper motion ? If the former, the 
whole univerfe muft form one folid indivifible mafs j 
if the latter, there would refult only a fcattered and in- 
coherent fluid, and there would be no pollibility for tv/o 
atoms ever to unite. In what direction will this com- 
mon motion of the whole mafs of matter be made ? Will 
it be in a right line, upwards or downwards, to the 
right, or to the left ? If every atom has its particular 
direction, where are the cautes of all thefe direftions, 
and all thefe differences r If every particle of matter 
only turned on its own center, nothing would ever 
ftir from its place, and no motion would be commu- 
nicated ; beudes, this circular motion ihould in fome 
fenfe be determined. To endue matter with motion 
in abftraA, is making ufe of words without any 
meaning ; ahd to give it a determinate motion, is fup- 
pofing a caufe that determines it. The more I mul- 
tiply particular forces, the more new caufes I have to 
explain, without ever finding a common agent to 
4ire6t them. So far frt>m being able to conceive any 

order 
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order in the fortuitous jumbling of elements, I can- 
not even imagine a conBid; and it is as eafy for me 
to form an idea of the chaos, as of the harmony of 
the univerfe. I am very fenfible that the mechanifm 
of the world furpaifes the human conception ^ but 
when a perfon attempts to explain it, he ought to fay 
ibmething intelligible. 

If the motion of matter points out a will, the di- 
re£tion of this motion, in conformity to certain laws, 
ibews an intelligence: this is my fecond article of 
faith. To ad, to compare, to chufe, are operations 
of an a(5tive and thinking being : therefore this being 
exifts. You will a(k me, where do 1 perceive his 
exiftence ? Not only in thofe heavenly orbs that roll 
over our heads ; and in the ftars that fparkle with their 
radiant light; but alfo within myfelf, in the (heep that 
feeds on the verdant pafture, in the bird that cleaves 
the yielding air, in the ftone that falls on the * 
ground, and in the leaf that is whirled about by the 
wind. 

I judge of the order of the univerfe, though I know 
not the end for which it was framed ^ becaufe to judge 
of this order, it is fufEcient for me to compare the 
parts with one another, to ftudy their concurrence 
and relations, and to obierve their agreement. I am 
ignorant for what reafon the univerfe exifts i yet I 
behold in what manner it is modified ; and I perceive 
the intimate connexion, by which the component 
parts aflift each other. I refemble a man, who on 
bis firfl feeing an open watch, cannot help admiring 
the workmanfhip, though he is unacquainted with 
the ufe of the machine, and has not feen the dial. 
1 know not, he would fay, what all this is for; but 
I perceive that each (ingle piece is made for the reft ; 
I admire the artift in the detail, and fure I am, that 
all thefe wheels, which move thus in concert, are for 
fome general end beyond my comprehenlion. 

Let us compare the particular ends, the means, the 
orderly relations of every kind, and then liften to 

the 
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the internal voice. What man in his fenfes can re- 
fufe his aflent ? What unprejudiced eye does not 
perceive a fupreme intelligence in this fenfible or- 
der of the univerfe ? What fophifins and abfurdities 
muft they not fall into, who refufe to acknowledge 
the harnK)ny of bebgs, and the admirable concur- 
rence of each part for the prefervation of the whole ? 
You may talk to me for ever of yoiir combinations 
and chances ; of what ufe is it to you to ftop my 
tongue, if you cannot perfuade my underftanding ? 
And how will you do to filence that inward voice of 
reafbn, which never ceafes, even in fpite of me, to 
give you the lye ? If organifed bodies were combined 
fortuitoufly a thoufand different ways, before they 
affumed a conftant form ; if in the beginmng ftomachs 
were framed without mouths, feet without heads,, 
hands without arms, in (hort, imperfeft organs of 
every fort, which were foon loft for want of being 
able to preferve themfel vcs -, how comes it that our eyes 
are never any more entertained with thefe defeftive 
effays ? How happens it, that nature at length has 
prefcribed to herfelf certain laws, to which flie was 
not before fubjeft ? I grant, I ought not to be fur- 
prized that a thing fhould happen when it is poffible, 
and that the difficulty of the chance is compenfated 
by the number of throws. Yet if any body were to 
tell me that the whole poem of the ^neid, ii> its 
prefent arrangement, arofe from a fortuitous caft of 
printer's types, I would not go a fingle ftep to 
prove the falfity. You forget, they fay, the num- 
her of throws ; but how many muft I fuppofe, 
to render the combination probable ? For my 
part, I who fee but a fmge throw, would lay infinity 
to one, that the- produce thereof was not the work of 
hazard. Add to this, that combinations and chances 
will give only a produce of the fame nature as the 
elements combined-, that organization and life can 
. fiever refult from a jumbling of atoms -, and that a 
chemift combining mixed bodies, will never be able 
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to give them fenfation and thought in- his cruci- 
ble*. 

I have read Nieuwentyt with aftonifliment, and 
have been ahnoft fcandalized. How could that man 
attempt to write a book on the wonders of nature^ 
which difplay the wifdom of its Creator ? His work 
would be as extenfive as the univerfe, before he ex- 
haufted his fubjed ; and as foon as he enters into par- 
ticulars, the greatefl wonder of all efcapes him, the 
harmony and agreement of the whole. In the gene- 
ration alone of animate and organized bodies, the 
human mind is loft as in. an abyfs ; the barrier which 
nature has unalterably fixed between the different 
fpecies, to prevent their being confounded, plainly de- 
monftrates her intention. She was not fatisfied with 
the eftablifhment of order, but took proper mcafures 
that nothing (hould difturb it. 

There is not a being in the univerfe, but may in 
Ibme refpcft be confidered as the common center of 
the reft, around which they are ranged, fo that they 
are all reciprocally^ related as the end and means. 
The human undeiftanding is confounded in this 
infinity of relations, though not one of them is 
loft in the crowd. How many abfurd fuppofT- 
tions muft there be to deduce all this harmony 
from the blind mechanifm of matter fortuicoufly 
moved. In vain do they, who deny the unity of in- 
tention, fo manifeft in the different relations of all the . 

* Could one imaginey had we not fufficient proof of it, that 
human extravagance could ever be carried to fuch a pitch ? Jma- 
/us Lujitanus affirms, that Julius Camillusy by his alchymical 
knowledge, had produced a little man, an inch long; and 
that he had feen this creature himfelf preferved in a viol. Para- 
celfus, de natura rerum^ teaches the manner of producing thofe 
little men, and maintains that the Pygmies, Fauns, Satyrs, 
and Nymphs, were engendered by chemillry. Indeed I fee no- 
thing further to be done towards eftablifhing the poflibility of 
thofe fads, but to affert that organic matter is capable of reftfl- 
ing th^ heat of fire, and that its particles may be preferved alive 
in a reverberating furnace. 

parts 
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parts of this gt^at whole ; in vain, I fay, do they en-» 
deavour to glofs over their nonfenfical jargon of ab- 
ftra(5tions, cx)-ordinations, general prinriples, and cm- 
blematic terms; do what they will, it is impoffible 
for me to conceive fo regular a fyftem of beings, 
without difcovering an intelligence by which they 
are regulated. It is not in my power to believe that 
inert and inanimate matter ever was able to produce 
imimatc and fenlible fubftances, that a blind fatality 
cx>uld bring forth intelligence, that an incogitative 
iubftancc could give exiftenCe to beings endued 
with the faculty of thinkinc. 

I therefore believe that the world is governed by 
a will poflei^ of power and wifdom ; I fee it, or 
rather I feel it, and this to me is a knowledge of the 
utmoft importance. But is the world eternal or 
created in time ? Is there one only principle of things ? 
Are there two, or how many, and what is their na- 
ture ? Of all this I know nothing, and of what figni- 
fication is it to me ? In proportion as the knowledge of 
thofe particulars becomes interefting to myfclf, I fhall 
endeavour to acquire it ; fo far I relinquifh all idle in- 
veftigations, which may difturb my felf-love, but are 
ufeleis to my condud, and exceed my comprehenfion. 

Remember always that I am not inculcating, but 
ftating my principles. Whether matter be eternal 
or not, whether there be a paflive principle or not, ftill 
it is very certain that there is a unity throughout the 
whole, which proclaims a fingle intelligence ; for I 
can fee nothing in this fyftem but what is regularly 
framed, and concurs to the fame end, namely, to** 
wards preferving the eftabliflied order of the univerfe. 
This being, who has will and power, this being who 
is felf-aftivc ; this being in ihort, whofoever he be, 
that directs the motion of the univerfe, and has or- 
dained all things^ I diftinguilh by the name of God. 
To this name I join the ideas of intelligence, power, 
and will,wbich.my feftfon hath difcovered, and that of 
goodnefs, which flows from them, as a necefTary con- 
2 fequcnce. 
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fequence. Yet 1 have not a better knowledge of the bc- 
bg to whom I have given thofe attributes ; he is im- 
perceptible alike both to my fenfes and to my under- 
ftandmg; the more he is the objed of my thoughts, the 
more I am confounded ; I know moil certainly that he 
exifts, and that he is felf-exiftent ; I know that my ex* 
iflence is fubordinate to his ; and that every thing around 
me is abiblutely in the fame cafe. I perceive God in all 
his works; I feel hin;i within myfelf -,Ifee him all round 
me ; but as foon as I want to contemplate his nature^ 
as foon I endeavour to find out his reiiaence, his efience, 
his fubftance, he efcapes my fight, my imagination 
is overwhelmed, and my perception loft. 

Convinced, fblly convinced of my infufficiency, I 
Audi never reafon concerning the nature of Ood, un*" 
lefs I am oUigcd to it by a ienie of the relations be- 
tween him and me. Thefe reaibnings are always 
raih, a prudent man ihould never engage in 
them but with the utmoft trepidation, being per* 
fuaded that he was neVer defigned to fathom them : 
for it is more injurious to the Deity to think ill of^ 
him, than not to make him the objed: of our 
thoiights. 

After I have difcovered thofe attributes, by whk:K 
I know the exiflxnce of the Deity, I turn back to 
myfelf, and inquire what rank I hold in the order of 
things fubjefb to his government, and to my inquiry. 
And I find, beyond all difpute, that my fpecies placeth 
me in the firft order ; for in confequence of my will, 
and by the means I have in my power to fulfill it, I 
am poflefled of more force to adt on the bodies that 
furitmnd me, and to receive or to avoid their aiftion, 
than any of them have to ad upon me, againfl: my will, 
and by a mere phyfical impulfe : befides, by my intel* 
Ie£bial powers, I am the only being that has the infpec« 
tion of the whole. What creature on earth, but man, 
is capable of obferving all the reft, of meafuring, cal- 
culating, forefeeing their movements and e(Fe6ts, and 
of joining, as it were, the fenfe of common, to that of 
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individual, exifience? Is it fo ridiculous to think the 
whole is niade for me, when I am the only being 
capable of referring the whole to himfelf ? 

It is therefore true that man is monarch of the 
earth on which he refides ; for he not only fubdues 
all animals, and renders the elements^ fubfervient to 
his ufe ; but he alone has that (kill and ability : by 
contemplation he familiarizes himfelf with the ftars, 
to which he cannot approach. Shew me another 
animal, that knows how to make a right ufe of fire, 
or to admire the folar rays. But man is capable of 
obferving, and knowing the differenb fcales of 
beings, and their relations ; he is capable of feeling 
the beauty of order and virtue ; he is capable of fur- 
veying the univerfe, and of elevating his mind to the 
mighty hand that holds the reins of the whole ; he 
is capable of loving, and doing good •, and fhall he 
be compared to brutes ? Abjedt foul, it is thy wretch- 
ed philofophy that levels thee with them ! or rather 
in vain doft thou endeavour to demean, thy felf ; thy 
genius riles up as a wimefs againft thy principles ; thy 
benevolent difpofition condemns thy dodrine ; and the 
very abufe of thy faculties proves their excellence 
even againft thy will. 

But I, who have no fyftem to maintain, I who am 
a plain fimple man, a lover of truth, a flave to no party, 
and who do not afpire to the honour of being the foun- 
der of a feft, but am content v;ith that ftation in 
which God has placed me, I behold nothing, but 
himfelf, fuperior to my fpecies ; and had I my option 
of chufing my place in the order of beings, what 
could I do better than to fix on the ftate of huma- 
nity? 

This refleftion does not fill my head with vanity, 
but touches my heart; for this (late is not my own 
choice, nor was it due to the merit of a creature,which 
did not as yet exift. Can I be confcious of this di- 
ftinclion, without congratulating myfelf upon my ele- 
vation to. this honourable poft, and without bleffingj 
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the hand that conferred it upon me ? From the firft 
lefleftion I caft upon my own ftate, my breaft beats 
with fenriments of gratitude and thankfgiving to the 
author of my fpecies, and thefe very fentiments are' 
produftivc of my earlieft homage to the beneficent 
Deity. I adore his fupreme power, and am ftrongly 
affefted with his benefits. There is no neceflity for 
teaching me this worftiip, it was diftated to me by 
nature. Is it not a natural confcquence of felf-love, 
to honour our protedor, and to repay our bencfaftor 
with love ? 

But when I afterwards would know the particular 
placie I hold among the human fpecies, and for that^ 
purpofe confider its different ranks, and the men who 
fill them, how am I loft ! what a prolpedt lies before 
me! where is that exadt order I lately obferved ? The 
pifture of nature was all harmony and proportion ; 
that of our fpecies is all diforder and confufion. Con- 
cord reigns among the elements, but mankind live 
in a chaos. The brutes are happy, their king alone is 
miferable. O wifdom ! where are thy laws ? O pro- 
vidence ! is it thus thou governeft the world ? Bene- 
ficent being \ what is become of thy power ? I fee evil 
upon earth. 

Would you imagine, my good friend, that thele 
gloomy refie6tions, and apparent contradidlions, could 
give birth to fuch lublime ideas, as had never yet re- 
faltcd from my moft diligent inquiries ? Meditat- 
ing on the nature of man, I thought I difcovered 
mhim two diftinft principles; by one he is raifed 
to the ftudy of eternal truths, to the love of juf-^ 
ticc and morality, to the fublime regions of the in- 
telleftual world, the contemplation of which is the 
higheft delight of the true lovers of wifdom 5 by the 
other be is deprefled, and made a flave to his fenfes, 
and paflions, whofe ibggeftions are diametrically op* 
pofite to the former inspirations. Finding an inward 
ftruggle, in confequence of thofe contrary motions, I 
laid to myielf ; ^o^ man is not uncompoynded ; I am 
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willing, and I am not willing -, I fed myfelf at the 
fame time enflaved and free ; I fee good and love it^ 
yet I chafe evil. I am aftive when 1 liften to the 
voice of reafon, pailive when I am hurried away by 
my paflions ; and if I be quite overcome, my greatcft 
mortification is, that I was able to refift. 

Young man, give ear to what I fay, confide in mc>. 
and I (hall always deal ingenuoufly with you. If con- 
fcience be owing to the prejudice of education, I am 
wrong, and there is no certain principle of morality ^^ 
but if it be a natural inclination in man to prefer 
himfelf to the whole, and yet the firft idea of juftice 
is implanted in the human breafl:, let the philoiopher, 
who makes man a fimple being, remove thefe con- 
traditions, and I will acknowledge but one fub- 
ilance. 

Obferve, that by the word fubftance I underftand 
in general a being endowed with fome original qua- 
lity, abftraded from all particular or fccondarjr nK>- 
difications. Therefore it all the primary qualities wc 
know of, were capable of being united in the fame 
being, we ihould acknowledge but one fubftance; 
but 3" there be fome which exclude each other, there 
are as many difierent fubftances, as there is a pofli-f 
bility of fuch exclufions. Refledt on this point ; for 
my part, I want no more, let Mr. Locke iay what 
he will, than to know that matter is extended and 
divifible^ to be convinced, that it is incapable of 
thinking ; and when a philosopher comes and tells 
me that tfees have the perception of feeling, an() 
rocks that of thinking*, it is ^1 in vain for him ta 

en- 

* Inilead of averting that rocks have the faculty of thinkin^t 
modern pbilofophers ftcm to have difcovercd the very rcvcite, 
that men have not the principle of cogitation. They allow of 
none but fenfitive beings in nature, and the only difierence tke]i( 
make betw^n a man and a Aone» is» that the former is a {tx^i&^s 
being with fenfations, and the latter a fenfitive being without* 
But if it be true that all matter has the perception of feeling, 
where fhall I conceive the feniidve unity^ or my own individaall 
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endeavour to puzzle me with his fophiftical argu- 
ments; I perceive he deals very unfairly, in chunng 
rather to allow a fenfible perception to (tones, than 
a rational foul to man. 

Let us fuppofe a deaf perfon, who denied the 
cxiftence of founds, becaufe they never aftefted his 
ear* I fet before him a ftringed inftrument, and 
caufe its unifon to be founded by another inftrument 
concealed from his fight-, he fees the cord vibrate ; 
and I tell him that this is efFefted by the found. Not 
at all, anfwers he, the caufe of the vibration of the 
cord is in itfelf ; it is the common quality of all bodies 
to vibrate thus : (hew me therefore, fay I, this vibra- 
tion in other bodies, or at leaft the caufe thereof in 
this (tring, I cannot, replies the deaf perfon ; but 
becaufe the vibration of this cord is beyond my con- 
ception, am I theref(M*e obliged to explain this by 
your founds, of which I have not the leaft idea ? 
This is clearing up an obfcure faft, by another ftili 

Ii it in each particle of matter, or in the aggregated bodies ? 
Shall I place this unity in the fluids and follds, in mixt bodies 
ind elements? There is nothing, you will fay, but individual 
beings in natare; bat which are thofe individuals? Is this ftone 
tt indiridnal, of an aggregate of individuals? Is it a fingle fen- 
iittvc being, or does it contain as many of them as there are 
nuns of land? If each elementary atom is a ienihive being, 
Mir ihall I be able to conceive that intimate communication, b/ 
wUdi the one feels itfdf in the other, fo that their two felves be 
confbnnded in one ? Attradion may be a law of nature inexpli- 
cibk to us ; but at leaft we underhand that attradtion, a£king ac- 
cording to quantitv or mafs of matter, has notliing inconiiflent 
vith extenfion and divifibility. Do you apprehend the fame in 
regard to feniation ? The fenfible parts are extended, but the 
tmdve being is indivifible and one ; it b not divided, it is eithef 
all intire, or none ; therefore the fenfitive beii^ is not a body. I 
know not how our materialiils anderftand this point, but it feems 
10 ffle that the fame difficultiesy which made them rejedt cogita- 
Am, fhoold likewiie induce them to deny all fenfitive percept 
Hon, mud I lee no reafon ivhy, after taking the firil ftep, they did 
16t follow the^onds whew would be the harm of itf and fince 
ttey are fore they have no co^tation, how dare they afHrm that 
Aqr have any ienfiblt perception ? 
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more obfcure. Either let me have a Icniible perCep^. 
tion of your founds, or I muft deny their exiftenecj • ' 

The more 1 reflefl: on cogitation, and the nature :| 
of the human underftanding, the more I find thapi 
the reafoning of the materialifts refcmbles that of 
this deaf man. They are deaf, indeed, to the voice 
of nature, a voice fo fonorous, that they cannot 
eafily miftake it : a machine does not think ^ neither *i 
motion, nor figure^ are produftive crfrefleftiort ; there 
is fomething within thee that endeavours to break 
thy chains ; thou art not confined by fpace ; the 
whole univerfe cannot contain thee ; thy Sentiments, 
thy defires, thy inquietude, and even thy {Mride, have . 
a different principle from this narrow body, to which ^ 
thou feeleft thyfclf confined. 

No material body can move itfelf, and I find I 
can. In vain would you difputc this point with me; 
I feel it-, and this fenfation afiedts me ftronger than 
all the arguments you can bring againft it. I have 
a body on which others aft, and which re-afts on 
them ; this reciprocal ty of adtion is clear beyond aB 
doubt -, but my will is independent of my fenfes ; I 
confent, or I refift, I yield or I vahquifh, and I iii* 
wardly feel when I do a thing of my own choice^ , 
and when I only give way to my paBionSk I have 
always the power of willing, but not the force to 
.execute. When I am overcome by temptations, I 
only follow the impulfe of external objefts. When I 
condemn myfelf for this weaknefs, I liften only to 
my will ; my vices enflave me, my remorfe fets mc 
free •, my fenfe of liberty is not effaced, till I become 
intirely corrupted, and till I ftifle the voice of rea- 
Ion, which fo ftrongly oppofes the diftates of 
fenfe. 

I have no idea of will, but by the perception of 

.my own; neither have I any better knowledge of the 

underftanding. When I am afked, by what cau^ 

is my will determined ; I would fain know what 

caufe is it that determines my- judgment: for it 
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s very clear that thofe two caufes arc but one ; and 
Fwe are convinced that man is adive in his dcci- 
toos, and that his underflandin^ is no more than 
he power of comparing, and judging ; we (hall 
il^nly fee that liberty is only a power of the like 
:ature, or derived from that : he chufes good as he 
idged right ; if he judges amif^, he chufes wron^. 
Then by what caufe is his will determined ? by his 
Ddgment. And his judgment by what ? by his in* 
clle&ive faculty, by his power of judging: the deter- 
niniiig caufe is himfe}f. If you go beyond that, I 
m puc of my latitude. 

It i9 certain I am not fre^ to will my owa 
;ood, acither am I at liberty to will evil to myfelf ; 
mt tny liberty confifts in this, that I can will no- 
King but what is congruous or fuitable to me, or at 
eaft what I deem fucb, without being determined 
yf any extrinfic caufe. Does it follow that I am not 
ny own mafter, becaufe I am not at liberty to alter 
ny nature and exigence ? 

The principle of all adion is in the will of a free 
i^ent; nigher- you cannot alcend« It is not the 
«rord liberty that means nothing; it 4s that of necef- 
Gty. To fuppofe fome a£tion, or effeft, not derived 
from ^n a£hve principle, is fuppofmg an eflPedb with- 
out a cauie, and fallipg into a vicious circle. Either 
dicre is no firft impreffion, or every firft imprcffion 
has no anterior cau^, and there is ho real will with- 
out liberty. Man is therefore free in all his aftions, 
and as fuch is animated with an immaterial fubftancei 
this is my third article of faith. From thcfe thre« 
you will eafily deduce all the reft ; without my con*- 
tinuing to compute them. 

If man be a free agent, he afts of himfelf ; what- 
ever he does freely, neither interferes with, nor 
can be imputed to, the ordinary fyftem of pro- 
vidence. Providence wills not the evil, which maa 
^mmits in abufing the liberty received from above; 
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but providence does not hinder him from committing 
it ; whether it be that this evil coming from fo infirm* 
ficant a being, is none at all in the eye of the Deity \ 
or he could not hinder ir^ without reftraining his li* 
berty, and doing a greater evil, by degrading his n^ 
ture. He made this creature free, not that he might 
do evil, but good by choice. He placed him in a 
proper fituation for this choice, by making a good 
ufe of the faculties with which he was endowed : but 
fo far has he limited his force, that the abufe of his 
liberty is incapable of difturbing the general order. 
The evil which man doeth, falleth upon himfclf, 
without making any alteration in the mundane fyftem, 
without hindering the human fpecies from prop^at- 
ing even againft its will. To complain that God 
does not hinder the commiflion of evil, is the fame 
as. finding fault that he frarned him of a moft excel- 
lent nature, that he ennobled his aftions with mora- 
lity, and dignified him with virtue. Supreme enjoy- 
ment is inward content of mind ; to merit this con- 
tent we are placed upon earth, endued with liberty, 
tempted by paflions, and reftrained by reafon and 
confcicnce. What could the divine goodnefs do 
more in our favour ? Could he make our nature ia- 
confiftent, and give the reward for well doing, to 
him. who had not the power of afting amifs ? What ! 
to prevent man from being vicious, muft the Deity 
confine him to inftinft, and n?ake him a brute ? No, 
my divine maker, I fhall never find fault that thou 
haft created me after thy own image, to the end thai 
I might be free, good, and happy like thyfelf ! 
. It is the abufe of our faculties that renders us vi- 
cious and unhappy. Our vexations, our cares, oui 
troubles proceed from ourfelves. Moral evil is cer- 
tainly our own work 5 and phyfical evil would b< 
nothing at all, were it not for our vices, which ren^ 
4er. us fenfible of it. Was' it not for our prefervatioi 
that nature g^ve us a fenfibility to our wants ? Is noi 
bodily pain a fign that the machine is out of order 
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and a warning to remedy it ? But death Do 

not the wicked embitter our lives as well as their 
own ? Who is it that would chufe to live for ever ? 
Death is a remedy againil: the evils you create to 
yourfelf ; nature has decreed you ihould not eternally 
lufien Man living according to his primitive fim- 
plicity is fubjeft to very few evils. He is free from 
diftempers. as well as from paflions, and has no fore- 
knowledge or fear of death. When he feels it ap- 
proaching, his miferies render it defirable to him ; 
and from that time it is no longer an evil. Were 
we fatisfied with being what we are, we Ihould have 
no rcafon to lament our fate; but purfuing an ima- 
ginary good, we expofe ourfelves to a thoufand real 
cvik. He who cannot bear a Httle hardfhip, muft 
expeA a great deal. After we have fpoilt our con- 
ftitution by our irregularities, we would fain reftore 
it by remedies; to the evil we feel, we add that 
which we apprehend ; the forefight of death renders 
it terrible, and contributes to haften it ; the more 
we feek to avoid it, the more it affedts us ; and we 
die with terror during our whole lives, murmuring 
inceflantly againft nature, for the evils we have 
brought on ourfelves by tranfgreffing her laws. 

Inquire, O man, no longer into the author of evil ; 
that author is thy felf. There JLS no other evil but 
chat which thou doeft or fufFereft ; and both come 
from thee. General evil can arife onlv from diforder ; 
but in the mundane fyftem, I behold a conftant har- 
mony. Particular evil confifts only in the percep- 
tbn of him that feels it ; and this perception man 
did not receive from nature, but from himfelf. Pain 
has but a flender effed upon a perfon, who having 
refleded but very little, has neither memory, nor 
forecaft. Take away our fatal improvements, take 
away our errors, and our vices, take away the work 
of man, and all will go well. 

Where all goes well, there is no injuftice. Juftice 
is infeparable from goodnefs : and the latter is the 
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neceflary cfFeft of an unlimited power, and of felf- 
love, cffential to every fenfitive being. He who is 
omnipotent, extends, as it were, his own exiftence, 
together with that of his creatures. To produce^ 
and to preferve, are perpetual afts of power -, it does 
not operate upon non-entities •, God is not the God 
of the dead ; he could not be cruel and vicious, with- 
out hurting himfclf. He who is able to do every 
thing, can will nothing but what is good *. There- 
fore that being, who is fupremely good, becaufe he 
is poflefled of fupreme power, muft likewife be fu-* 
premely juft, otherwife he would contradidt himfelf ; 
for the love of order which produces his creatures, is 
called goodnefs'y and the love of order which pre* 
ferves them, is diftinguifhed by the name oijujiice. 

God, you will fay, owes nothing to his creatures \ 
I believe he owes them, whatever -he pramifed them 
in bringing them into exiftence. Now he has pro* 
mifed them good, by giving them an idea thereof, 
and rendering them fenfible of the want of it. The 
more I retire within my own breaft, the more I con* 
fult myfelf, the more plainly I read thefe words im- 
printed on my foul, be jujiy and thou Jhalt be happy. 
Yet if we view only the prcfent ftate of things, it is 
quite otherwife ; we fee the wicked profper, and the 
juft opprefTed. And how greatly does our indigna- 
tion rife, when this expectation is fruftrated ? Con- 
fcicnce ftarts up and murmurs .againft its maker; 
with heavy groans it cries out. Thou haft deceived 
me! 

I deceived thee, prefumptuous creature ! and who 
told thee fo ? Haft thou ceafed to exift ? O Brutus ! 6 
my fon ! do not ftain thy precious life, by putting an 
end to it : do not leave thy hope and thy glory, to- 

* When the ancients called the fupreme Being Qptimus Maxu 
musf they faid very right; but if they had called him Maximums 
Optimuiy they would have expreffed themfelves more exadly, 
iince his goodnefs floW/S from his power ; he is good^ becaufe he 
is great. ^^ 
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gether with thy body, in the field of Philippi; Why 
Ikyeft thou, virtue is of no avail, when thou art going 
to receive the reward of thine ? Thou fayeft thou art 
going to die ; no, thou art entering upon another life, 
and there it is thou fhall fee me periorm whatever I 
promifed thee. 

From the murmurings of impatient mortals, one 
would imagirie, that the Deity owes them a re- 
compenfe before they have deferved it, and that he 
is obliged to anticipate the pay due to their virtue. 
Let us firft of all ^be virtuous, and we fhall after- 
wards be happy. Let us not demand the prize be- 
fore the viftory, nor the falary before we have done 
our work. The viftors at our facred games arc 
not crowned, faid Plutarch, in the lifts, but after 
they have finifhed their career. 

if the foul be immaterial, it is capable of furviving 
the body ; and if fo, providence is juftified. Had I no 
other proof of the immateriality of the foul, than the 
triumph of the wicked, and the oppreflion of the 
juft upon earth, this alone would hinder me from 
entertaining the leaft doubt of it. So grating a 
difcord in the harmony of the univerfe, would fet 
me upon an inquiry how to account for it. I fhould 
fay to myfelf : in regard to us, every thing does not 
end with life ; every thing reverts into order at our 
death. I fhould indeed be foUicitous to know what 
is become of man, when hisi external frame is dif^ 
folved.. But this queftion no longer embarrafles 
me, when I acknowledge two fubftances. It is very 
plain that during this mortal life, as I have no 
perception but by means of my fenfes, whatever 
IS not fubjeft to them, efcapes my notice. When 
the union of body and foul is at an end, I apprehend 
that one may be diflblved, and the other preferved. 
Why fhould the deftrudion of one, bring on the 
difTolution of the other? On the contrary, being of 
fuch different natures, during their union they were 
in a ftate of vblence i and when this ceafes, they 
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both return to their natural ftatc. The aftivc and 
living Ipirit recovers the whole force it employed in 
giving motion to a paflive and inanimate fubllance. 
Alast I feel it but too much by my vices; during 
this prefent life, only one half of man may be faid to 
live; the life of the foul does not commence till 
after the death of the body. 

But what is life ? Is the foul of its own nature im- 
mortal ? My finite underftanding can have no con- 
ception of infinity j whatever knows no bounds, 
is to me incomprehenfible. I believe that the foul 
furvives the body long enough for the prefervation of 
order 1 who can tell whether it be to laft for ever? I 
apprehend in what manner the body is worn and de- 
ftroyed by the divifion of its parts ; but I can form 
no fuch idea of a cogitative bein^; and as I cannot 
im^ne that fuch a being can penfh, I prefume it is 
immortal. Since this prefumption aflfords me confo- 
lation, and implies nothing repugnant to reafon, why 
ihould I be afr^d of giving into it ? 

I feel my foul -, I know it by fenfation and by 
thought ; I know it exifts, without having any know- 
ledge of its eilence ; for I cannot reafon from ideas 
which I have not. What I know extremely well, is 
that my identity is continued only by memory ; and 
that to be really the fame perfon, I muft remember 
my exiftence. Now it is impoffible for me after 
death to remember my exiftence during this prefent 
life, withour recoUefting at the fame time my fen- 
fations, and confequently my a6tions: and I make 
no doubt but this very remembrance will hereafter 
conftitute the felicity of the good, and the mifery of 
the wicked. Here upon earth a thoufand tumultuous 
pafiions abforb the v(Hce of reafon, and ftifle re- 
morfe. On the other hand, the humiliation and 
difgrace, annexed to the pradtice of virtue, frequently 
hinder us from feeling all its charms. But when 
freed from the illufion of corporeal fenfes, we Ihall 
enjoy the contemplation of the fupreme Being, and 
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of the eternal truths, which flow from that divine 
fource; when the beauty of order will ftrike all the 
powers of the foul, and we (hall be folely employed 
m comparing what we have done, with what wc 
ought to have done : then it is that the voice of con- 
science will refume its full force and empire ; then it 
is that the unmixed pleafure, arifing from felf-compla-* 
cency, and the bitter forrow for paft mifclemeanours, 
will be the eternal fources of each man's fate, ac- 
cording to his refpedive merit. Do not aflc me, O 
my good friend, whether there be any other fprings 
or joy or mifcry j I know not ; and it is enough that 
I fancy thefe, to comfort me in this life, and to 
make mo hope for a better. I do not fay that the 
juft wiir be rewarded ; for what other good can an 
excellent being expert, than to exift according to its 
nature ? But I fay they will be happy, becaufe their 
creator, the author of alljuftice, having framed them 
with fenfitive powers, did not bring them into ej^i- 
ftence in order to fufFer; and as they made no 
ill ufe of thoir liberty upon earth, their deftina* 
tion was not fruftrated through any fault _of theirs; 
but as they underwent fuffenngs in this life, they 
muft of courfe be indemnified m the other. This 
opinion is not fo much founded in the merit of 
man, as in the notion of goodnefs, infeparable from 
the divine eflence. I only fuppofe the laws of order 
obferved, and God true and conftant to himfelf *. 

Neither are you to alk me, whether the torments 
of the wicked be eternal ; I know not ; and I have 
no fuch idle curiofity, as to enter into ufelefs dilputes. 
What is the fate of the wicked to me ? I am very 
little concerned about what becomes of them ! Still 
I find it difficidt to believe that they fhould be con- 
demned to eternal punifhment. If the divine jufticc 
takes his revenge, he begins to do it even in this life. 
You, and your vices, O nations, are his minifters. 

* Not unto us 9 O Lordf not unto us, hut unto thy nami gimt glory^ 
fir thy mtrty^ and for thy truths fake * PC 1 15. 
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He employs the evils you do to each other, to punifh^ 
the guile by which you incurred them. Your infa- 
tiable breafts, devoured by envy, avarice, and am-, 
bition, teem with thofe avenging paffions, which, ii> 
the mid ft- of ydlir falfe profperity, chaftife you for 
your mifdeeds. What occafion is there to fe^rch for 
hell in another life, when it is here to be foun4» in; 
the breafts of the wicliicd ? 

Where our periQiabfe wants have an end, and where;, 
ourfoolilh defires ceafe, there alfb ought our paflion& 
and vices to be extinguifhpd. Why mould pure fpi- 
rits be fufceptible of any pcrverfity ? As they ftand 
in need of nothing, why fhould they be wicked ? 
If upon being diverted of our grofs bodies, their 
whole felicity confifts in the contemplation of good 
beings, they can defire nothing but good ; and whoever 
ceafes to be wicked, can he be for ever miferable ? 
Such is the reafbn I had for inclining to this opinion, 
without taking the pains to determine the point. O 
thou moft merciful and moft bounteous Being } 
Whatever be thy decrees, I adore them; if thou 
chaftifcft the wicked, my feeble reafon is annihilated! 
before thy jufticc. But if the remorfes of thofe un- 
fortunates muft end with time, if their evils are to be 
difcontinued, and if the fame peace is to attend us 
all one day, I praife thy goodnefs. Is not the 
wicked man my brother ? How many times have I 
been tempted to follow his example ? If delivered 
from his mifery, he likewife fhould ceafe to have the 
perverfity attending it ; if he fhould attain a flate of 
felicity as well as myfelf, far from exciting any jea- 
loufy in my breaft, his happinefs will only make an 
addition to mine* 

Thus it is, that contemplating the Deity in his 
works, and inveftigating his nature by means of 
thofe attributes which it behoved me to know, I 
have at length improved, and gradually extended 
that unper&dt and limited idea, which I had formed 
to myjfclf in the beginnings of this immenfc and on^- 
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Hipotent B^ing. Bat if on the one hand this idea in 
become muchi fublimer and more enlarged, on the 
other it is le(s adapted to human capacity. In pro- 
portion as my mind advances towards the eternal 
light, its fplendor dazzles me, and diflurbs my 
fight ; fo that I am obliged at length to relinquifh aU 
terreftrial ideas, by which I afcended to the imagi- 
nary reprefentation of his divine eflence. The Deity 
is no longer a corporeal and material being ; the fu- 
|)reme intelligence that governs the world, is ik) 
longer the world itfelf ; in vain do I fatigue mylelf 
in the inveflrigation of his nature* When I reBe&» 
that it is he who gives life and foul to the afttve fub- 
ftance which animates human bodies ; and when I am 
told, that my foul is a fpiritual being, and that God 
is a fpirit, I am fired with indignation againfi: this 
debafement of the divine efTence, as if the Deity and 
tny foul were of the fame nature; as if the Deitf 
were not the only abiblute being; the ible being that 
ads, feels, thinks, and wills of himfelf, and of 
whom we hold our thoughts, our fenfations, our aiSti- 
vity, pur will, our liberty and exiflence* We ans 
free agents, only becauie he is willing we ihould be 
fuch ; and his fubflance is as inexplicable in regard to 
us, as the human foul is in refpeft to the body. 
Whether he created all material bodies, as well as 
ipirits, and the whole univerfe, I cannot tell. Th(j 
idea of creation confounds me ; I believe it as much 
as I am capable of conceiving it; but I am ceitaia 
that he formed the univerfe ; thaf every thing is hif 
liandy-work, and by him arranged in admirable 
order. God, no doubt, is eternal ; but is my underr 
jftanding capable of conceiving an idea of eternity? 
Why fhould 1 be fatisfied with empty words? What 
I conceive, isi that he exifled before the world; 
that he will fubfift fo long as it continues, and even 
beyond that, if this world be one day to have an end. 
That a being whom I cannot conceive, (hould give 
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cxiftencc to otlier beings, is only obfcure and incompre* 
henfible ; but that exiftence, and nothing fhould con- 
vert themfelves into one another, is a palpable con* 
tradidtion, an evident abfurdity. 

God is intelligent j but in what manner ? Man is 
intelligent, when he reafons 5 and the fupreme intel- 
ligence has no need to reafbn : there are no premiies, 
nor cohfequenccs, nor even propolitions, in regard to 
him*, his knowledge is merely intuitive, he fees 
cvfery thing alike, pvery thing that is, and that may 
. be : all truths are to him but one idea, as all places 
are but one point; and all times but a fingle mo- 
ment. Human power ads by inftruments, the di- 
vine power by itfelf ; God is able, becaufehe is will- 
ing ; his will conftitutes his power. God is good, 
nothing is more manifeft ; but goodnefs in man is the 
love of his equals ; and the goodnefs of God is the 
love of order ; for by order, he fupports every thing 
thatexifts, and conneAs tbs feverai parts with the 
whole. God is juft, I am convinced of it ; and it li 
a confequence of his goodnefi : the iniquity of man- 
kind is their own work, and not his : moral difor^ 
ders, which in the eye of philosophers make againd: 
providence, to me are a demonftration in its favour \ 
but human juftice is to give to each man that which 
belongs to him ; divine juftice is to make every man 
account for what he has received from heaven. 

If I gradually difcover thefe attributes, of which 
I hafve no abfolute idea, it is by forced confequences-, 
and by making a right ufe of my reafon : but I af- 
firm them without comprehending them, which in 
the main is no affirmation at all. In vain do I fay to 
mylelf, God is-fo and (b ; I feel it, and have cxpeph 
mental proof of it : this does not bring me the nearer 
to conceive how God can have fuch and fuch attrt« 
butes; 

In fhort, the. nK)re I endeavour to contemplate hit 

infinite eflence,^ the lefs I underftand it ; but it exifts, 

ted that to me is fufficient : the lefs I underftand it, 
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the more I adore it. I humble myfelf, and fay in-* 
wardly. Being of beings, I am becaufe thou art ; it 
is railing myfelf to the fource from whence 1 fprang, 
to contemplate thee inceflantly. The higheft ufe of 
my reaibn, is to annihilate itfelf before thee ; it ra- 
vifhes my mind, it charms my weakneis, to fee my« 
felf overwhelmed with thy grandeur. 

After having thus deduced the principal truths^ 
which it behoved me to know, from the impreiTioR 
of lenfihie objed:s, and from my own confcience^ 
which ^ire^ nne to judge of caufes according to the 
light of nature ; there remains now for me, to en* 
quire what maxims I ought to infer from thence, for 
regulating my condudl, and what rules I ought to 
prefcribe to myfelf, in order to fulfill the intention of 
oim who placed me on this earthly globe. Still pur^ 
fuing my own method, I do not derive thefe rules 
from the principles of the firft philofophy, but I find 
them ingraved by nature, in indelible charadbers, ia 
the very bottom of my heart. I need only to coo- 
fult myfelf in regard to what I have to do ; what- 
ever I conceive to be right, is right ; and whatever I 
apprehend to be wrong, is wrong : confcience is the 
beft of cafuifts; and it is only when we parley with her« 
that we have recourfe to fubtle argumentations. The 
principal care in life is that of the individual ; and 
yet how often do6s the voice of confcience inform izsp 
that by procuring our own good at the expence of 
others, we are adling wrong. We think we follow 
the impulfe of nature, while we are refilling her calls ^ 
by regarding her addrefies to ourfenfes, wedefpife 
thofe (he n^akes to our hearts : the aftive beu^ 
obeys, the paffive commands. Confcience is the 
vx)icc of the foul, the paflions are that of. the body^ 
Is it at all ftrange, that thefe two languages Jhould 
often contradia each other •, and then which muft we 
Uften to i Reafem but too often impofes on us,, fo 
that we are fuHy intitled to except againft her ; bur 
confcience never^ deceives us i ihe is the true gu^de of 
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man ; ihe is to the foul, what inftinft is to tJic body *! 
whoever follows her, obeys nature, and is not afraid 
of going aftray. This is a matter of great import- 
ance, continued my benefaftor, obferving that I was 
going to interrupt him j permit me to ftop a little, 
in order to explain it. 

All the morality of our aftions confiftsin the judgment 
we ourfelves form of them. If it^be true, that good- 
nefs is good, it ought to be in the bottom of our 
hearts, as well as in our works ; and the firft reward of 
juftice is to feel that we pradife it. If moral good- 
neis be conformable to our nature, man cannot be 

• Modem philofbphy, which admits of nothing but what is 
capable of explanation, will not allow of this obfcure faculty, 
called inHindt ; which, without any acquired knowledge. Teems 
to dired: the brute creation towards its end. According to one 
of our fage philofophers, inftinft is only a habit void of reflec- 
tion, but acquired by refledting ; and from his manner of ex* 
plaining this progrefs, we. fhould conclude, that childi-en reflet 
a great deal ; a paradox of fo ftrange a nature, as to mtrit exs- 
inination. Widiout entering here into this difcuilion, I want to 
know what name you give to that impatience and ardour with 
which my dog goes to war with the moles, whom he does not 
cat ; to the patience with which he watckes them whole hours ; 
to the dexterity with which he feizes t)ieiil, drags them out of 
the ground the moment they put their heads out, kills them, 
and leaves their dead bodies on the fpot ; and all this, without 
having been ever trained up to that fport^ or apprized that there 
are moles in that place ? Again I afk, and this is more impor- 
tant : how comes' It, that the firft time I threatened this very dofi;» 
he threw himfelf upon his back, with his paws bent inward ; in 
ihort, in a fuppliant pofture, the moft proper to move me ;^ a 
pofture in which he would not long continue, if, unmoved at his 
fupplioltion, I had beaten him in that attitude ? What ! my littie 
puppy, who was whelped but the other day, has he already ac- 
quired fome moral ideas ? Is he acquainted with the nature of 
mercy and gcnerofity ? Who taught him to furrender himfelf at 
difcreuon, in hopes of pleaiing me ? The whole canine fpecies do 
the very lame thmg in all parts of the world, as every one mufi: 
hare obferved. Thofe pmlofophers, who with fuch arrogance 
rejed all inftin^, let them explain this phaenomenon, not by the 
quibble of fenfations and notices thereby acqtiired ; let them ex- 

flain it in a manner fatisfaftory to every man of fenfe, then (hall 
have nothing further to (ay, and I ihatl %»k no more about 
inftinft. 
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ibund in mind and conftitution, but inafmuch as he 
is good.. If it be not conformable, and man is natu- 
rally wicked, he cannot ceafe to be fuch, without cor- 
rupting himfelf, and goodnefs is in him a vice againft 
nature. Formed to hurt his equals, as a wolf to 
feize his prey, a tender-hearted man would be as vi- 
cious an animal as a gentle wolf, and virtue alone 
would leave us remorfe. 

Let us enter into ourfelves, O my young friend, 
and examine, all perfonal intereft apart, into the na- 
ture of our propenfities. Which are we moft pleafed 
with, to fee our neighbour itiiferable or happy ? 
Which are we moft inclined to, and which leaves the 
moft agreeable impreflion after we have done it, an 
aft of charity and benevolence, or a deed of cruelty? 
Whofe fide do you efpoufe on the ftage ? Do flagi- 
tious crimes aflford you fatisfadtion, or do your tears 
flow upon feeing their authors punifhed ? Every thing 
is indifferent to us, fay they, except our intereft •, on 
' the contrary, the fweets of friendfhip and humanity 
confole us under our lofles ; and even in our pleafures 
^t fhould be too fohtary and miferable, unlefs wc 
had a friend to be the partner of our heart. If there 
be no morality implanted in the human breaft, whence 
arife thofe tranfports of admiration in favour of he- 
roic deeds, and thofe raptures of love for great arid 
generous fouls ? What relation does this enthufiafm, 
in the caufe of virtue, bear to our private intereft ? 
Why fhould I chufe to be rather in the place of Cato, 
who tears open his own bowels, than in that of 
Caefar triumphing over his country ? Extirpate this 
love of noble deeds out of our breafts, and you be- 
reave us of all that is foft and enchanting in life ! 
He whofe .daftardly foul has been ftripped of thefe 
I generous, fentiments, by brutal paffions ; he, who 
by concentering every thing within himfelf, has learnt 
to 1q(Vc nothing but his own dear perfon, feels no 
longer tranfports of joy ; his frozen breaft never 
glows with noble paffions $ fcenes of-tendcrnefs never 
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draw a tear from his mcking eyes ; he has no mamief 
of enjoyment : the wretch has no feeling ; he is no 
more \ he is dead ! 

But how great ibever the number of the wicked 
be upon eardi, there are but few of thofe cadaverous 
fouls, grown callous and infenlible to every thing Juft 
and good, except where their intereil is concerned. Vil« 
lany never pleaies a perfon, but when he profits by it; 
in every other rc^ft, he is wiling the innocent fhould 
be protected. Ml you are a fpe&ator in the public 
ftroets, or on the high road, of any aft of violence 
and injuftice, immediately you are ieized with the 
utmoft indignation, and you find yourfelf inclined to 
efpouie die part of the injured and c^refled *, but 
your zeal is checked by a more forcible duty, and 
the law deprives you of the privilege of protefting in- 
nocence* On the other hand, if an a£t of clemency 
or generofity is exhibited to our view, how great our 
admiration, and how ftrongly are we affcfted ! Who 
is it that does not fay to bimfelf, I iboukl be glad to 
have done as much ? It certainly is of very little im- 
port to lis, whether a man was wicked or virtuous 
tw6 thculand years ago ; and yet we are afFe&ed in 
the fame manner, upon reading the events of ancient 
ftory, as in hearing the tranfa£lions of our own times. 
What are Catiline's crimes to me ? Am I afraid of 
falling a facrifice to his ambition ? Why then have I 
the fame horror for him, as \i he were my cotempo* 
rary ? We deteft the wicked, not only becaufe tncy 
hurt us, but on account of their wickednefs. We 
would not only be happy ourfelves, but we would -have 
others happy too, and when the happinefs is not fub- 
trafted from ours, it ferves to increafe it. In fhort, our 
companion rifes for the unfortunate even againft our 
will ; when we are witnefs to their fuflferings, we fym- 
pathize with them, that is, w€ fuffer in their company. 
« The mod abandoned of mankind are not intiiely 
deftitute of this feeling ; nay, it often &t» tbem at 
variance with themfelves. The robbei^wfao ftrips the 
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traveller on the highway, will cover the naked beg- 
gar in the ftreet: and the fiercefl aiTaiTan will help a 
man who is fainting away. 

Some talk of the cries of remorfe, which punilh 
the guilty confcience, and oftentimes bring heinous 
crimes to light. Alas ! where is the man that never 
heard that importunate voice ? We fpeak by expe- 
rience, and mould be glad to flifie that tyrannical 
fenlation, which gives us fo much pain and tor- 
ture. Let us obey the voice of nature, we fhall be 
charmed with its gentle reign, and after liilening to 
its di<5bites, we ihall be delighted with the inward 
teftimony of a good confcience. The wicked man 
dreads and ihuns himfelf ; he diverts his thoughts to 
outward objefts ; his reftlefs eyes he cafts all round 
him, and inceffantly feeks for amufement; were it 
not for the keen fatyr, or taunting lampoon, he 
would be ever melancholy ; fcofEng laughter is his 
whole delight. On the contrary, the tranquillity of 
the righteous man arifes from within ; his fmile does 
not proceed from malignity, but from joy : he has 
the fource of it within himfelf; he is as chearful 
alone as at an aflembly, he does not derive his con- 
tentment from thofe who approach him ; but com- 
municates it to them. 

Caft your eye round on every nation in the world, 
and perufe their hiftories: ^mong that vaft multi- 
tude of inhuman and fantaftical religions, among 
that prodigious variety of manners and charac- 
ters, you will every wnfre find the fame ideas of 
juftice and honefly, the fame notions of good 
and evil. The pagan religion of the ancients 
was produftive of abominable deities, who would 
have been punifhed on earth for their wickcdnefs, 
and whofe idea of fupreme happinefs Goafifted in the 
commiflion of vice, and in indulging their pallions. 
• But in vain did vice, though armed with a fa- 
cred authority^ defcend from the ccleftial manfion?; 
it was chafed by moral in^inft fyom the human 
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breait. While they celebrated the debauches of 
Jupiter, they admired the continency of Xenocrates ; 
the chafte Lucretia worlhipped the unchafte Venus ; 
the intrepid Roman offered up facrifices to Fear ; he 
invoked the god, who mutilated his father, and 
died without repining by the hand of his own parent; 
the moft contemptible deities were adored by the 
greateft men. The facred voice of nature, much 
ftronger than that of the heathen gods, was revered 
tipon earth, and feemed to banifli vice into heaven. 

There is therefore implanted in the human breaft, 
an innate principle of juftice and virtue, whereby wc 
judge of our own and other people's aftions, as good 
or bad, in fpite of our own maxims -, and it is this 
principle that I diftinguifli by the name of con- 
science. 

But againft this doftrine I hear a loud clamour 
raifed by the pretended philofophers of the age : 
errors of infancy, they will all cry out, prejudices of 
education! There is nothing in the human mind, 
' but what has been introduced by experience ; and 
we judge of every thing from acquired ideas. They 
go further ; for they prefume to rejeft this evident 
and univerfal agreement of all nations, and in oppo- 
fition to the univerfality of opinions, they have befcn 
rummaging for fome obfcure example, known to 
themfelves only, as if our natural inclinations were 
all annihilated by the depravity of a (ingle people, 
and upon the appearance of monfters, the fpecics 
were to be deftroyed. But of what avail is it to 
the fceptic Montaigne, to give himfelf fuch trouble 
in fearching every corner of the earth for a cuf- 
tom oppofite to the ideas of juftice? Of what ufe 
is it to him, that he aflents to the accounts of the 
moft fufpefted travellers, and rejefts the authority 
of the moft celebrated writers ? Shall a few ex- 
travagant cuftoms, unfupported by evidence, and 
founded only on local caufes unknown to us -, fhall 
they, I fay, deftroy the general induftion drawn 
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from the unanimous confent of all nations, oppofite 
in every thing elfe, and agreeing only in this one 
point? O Montaigne! thou who boaftcft of fincerity 
and truth, be fincere and true, if a philofopher can 
be fo, and tell me, is there a country upon earth, 
where to be merciful, benevolent, and generous, is. 
<leemed a crime; where the honeft man is contemned, 
and the villain honoured ? 

Each man, you will fay, for his own intereft con- 
curs in promoting the public good ; how comes it 
then that the juft fhould, to his own prejudice, 
concur' in the fame defign? Can encountering 
death be reckoned for his intereft? No doubt but 
every man adts for his own good ; but if there be 
no moral good to be taken into the account, you 
will explain no adtions, but thofe of the wicked, by 
the motive of intereft. Nay, it is very probable 
you will not be tempted to go any further. How 
deteftable the philofophy, that is embarrafled by 
virtuous aiSbions, and puzzled to explain them, with- 
out having recourfe to difhoneft motive's-, that is 
obliged to vilify Socrates, and throw calumnies on 
Regulus! If ever fuch doftrines as thefe ftiould 
gain ground amongft us, the voice of nature and 
reafon would inceflantly oppofe them, and never 
iufFer any of their adherents to plead the excufe of 
invincible ignoVance. 

My defign is not to enter here into metaphyfical 
difcuflions, which furpafs my capacity and yours; 
and in the main are produftive of nothing. I told 
70U already that I did not intend to philofophize, but 
to affift you in confulting your own heart. Were 
all the philofophers in the world to prove to you that 
I am wrong, if you are fenfible that I am in the 
right, I want no more. 

For this purpofe you have only to diftinguifli 
our acquired ideas from our natural fenfations ; for 
we have a perception by fenfe, before we have that 
by thought : and as we do not learn to wifli for good, 
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and to avoid evil, but we derive this difpofition from 
nature, fo the love of good, and avcrfion to evil, 
are as natural to us as the love of ourfelves. The 
afts of confcicnce are not judgments, but inward 
fenfations-, though ail our ideas come from external 
Cbjefts, the perceptions by which they are eftimated 
are within us, and it is by them alone we know the 
agreement or difagreement between ourfelves and 
the objeds, which we ought to purfue or avoid. 

Exiftence, in regard to us, is the fame as feeling -, 
fenfibility is undeniably prior to our underftanding, 
and fenfations are prior to our ideas. Whatever 
•may be the caufe of our being, it has provided for 
our prefervation, by giving us fenfations fuitable to 
our nature, and no body will pretend to deny, but 
at Icaft thefe are innate. Thefe fenfations, are the 
love of the individual, the apprehenfion of pain, the 
dread of death, and the defire of happinefs. But if 
man, as there is no reafon to doubt of it, be of his 
own nature a fociable animal, or at Icaft formed for 
fociety, he cannot become fuch, but by other innate 
fenfations relative to his fpecies •, for the confidera- 
tion of our natural wants, would rather difperfe 
mankind, than colleft them in a body. Now 'the 
impulfe of confcience arifes from the moral fyftem, - 
formed by this double relation to ourfelves, and to 
our feilow-creatures. To have a knowledge of good, 
is not loving it ; man has no innate knowledge of 
it; but as foon as his reafon makes it known to him, 
his confcience inclines him to love it : this is the in- 
nate fenfation. 

I do not therefore imagine, my friend, that it is 
impoiTible, from the confequences of our nature, to 
explain the immediate principle of confcience, inde- 
pendent of reafon itfelf ; and were it even impof- 
fible, ftill there would be no neceffity for it; for 
fince they who deny this principle, though admitted 
and acknowledged by all mankind, do not prove that 
it does not ex!ift, but arc contented with hardy- 
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affirming it; fo when we aflcrt its exiftence, we have 
as good grounds to proceed upon as they, and wc 
have moreover the inward teftimony, and the voice 
of confcience, which bears evidence for itfelf. If the 
firft glimmerings of judgment dazzle our eyes, and 
make us confound the objefts, let us wait till this 
dimneis is over, till we perfedtly recover our fight, 
and then we fliall behold thofe very objefts, by the 
light of reafon, in their natural colours ; or rather 
let us have more fimplicity, and lefs affeAation and 
pride •, let us confine ourfelves to the firft fenfations 
we find within us, fince this is the point to which 
oiir ftudy and refearches ought always to direct 

Confcience ! confcience ! heaven-born inftind ; 
divine and immortal voice; fure guide of a being 
^norant and finite; but free and intelligent; thou in- 
Mible judge of good and evil, who rendereft man 
like unto God ; it is thou who formeft the excel- 
lence of his nature, and the morality of -his a£tions; 
ivithout thee I feel nothing within my breaft, that 
ndfcs me above the brute creation, except the dif- 
mal prerogative of wandering through a maze of 
errors, by the help of an underftanding unconfined 
by rule, and of a reafon untutored by principle. 

I thank heaven, we arc now refcued from all this 
irightful apparatus of philofophy ; we may be men, 
without being learned; no longer obliged to con- 
fume our days in the ftudy of morality, we have a 
furer guide at lefs expence, in this immenfe laby- 
rinth of human opinions. But it is not enough that 
this guide exifl^, we muft acknowledge and follow 
it: li it fpeaks to our hearts, why then are there fo 
few who ^underftand it ? Alas ! it is becaufe it fpeaks 
in the language of nature, which every thing has 
helped to make us forget. Confcience is timid ; it 
loves folitude and tranquillity; the world and its 
buille frighten it; the prejudices, from which it is 
laid to arlfe, ^rc its moft cruel enemies, it is filent, or 
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flees before them; their thundering noife ftifles its 
voice, and prevents it from being heard; fanaticifm 
prefumes to affume its appearance, and to diftate in- 
iquity in its facred name. At length it is difcouraged 
by frequent denials ; it fpeaks to us no more, nor 
does it make any more anfwers ; and after it ,has 
been treated fo long with contempt, it cofts us as 
much to recall, as it did to banifti it. 

How often have I been tired in my refearches, 
with the infipidity and indifference I felt within me I 
How often have my firft meditations been poifoned, 
by melancholy and chagrin, which rendered them in- 
fupportable ? My foul, in its aridity, exprefled but a 
very faint regard for the love of truth. I inwardly 
faid, why fliould I thus torment myfelf, in feeking 
for what is not to be found ? Moral good is a chi- 
mera ; there is no real good, but fenfual pleafure. 
When once we have loft a relilh for mental delights, 
O how difficult it is to recover it ! How much more 
difficult to attain that relifh, if we never pofleffed 
it ! If ever there exifted a man fo miferable, as to 
have done nothing in his whole life, the remem- 
brance of which could render him content with him-r 
felf, and pleafed with his exiftence, this man would 
be incapable of felf-knowledge ; and for want of 
feeling the fort of goodnefs fuitable to his nature, 
he would be forced to continue a villain, and muft 
be eternally miferable. But do you think there is a 
man upon earth fo depraved, .as never to have fuf- 
fered his heart to yield to the temptation of doing 
good ? A temptation fo natural, ^nd fo bewitching, 
that it is impoflible to refift it for ever; and the re- 
membrance of the pleafure it once afforded, is always 
fufficient to renew it. But unfortunately it is at firft 
with difficulty fatisfied ; we have a thoufand reafons 
for refufing to follow the inclinations of the hearty 
falfe prudence confines it within the bounds of felf; 
and to break through thofe bounds, requires a very 
extraordinary exertipn pf courage. Tq be pleafed 
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with good aftions, is the reward of virtue; which 
cannot be obtained, till we have deferved it. No- 
thing is more amiable than virtue, but we muft en- 
joy it, to relifli its fweets. When we attempt to 
embrace it, like Proteus in the fable, it afliimes a 
thoufand frightful forms, and appears at length un- 
difguifed to thofe only who will not let go their 
hold. 

Struggling inceflantly with my natural fenfations, 
whkh pleaded for the common intereft, and with 
reafon, which referred every thing to myfelf, I fliould 
have fluftuated all my life in this continual fuccef- 
fion, praftifing vice, but approving virtue, and 
ever felf-inconfiftent, if frefh lights had not broke 
in upon me, and fliewed me the truth, which not 
only eftablifhed my opinions, but regulated my con- 
duft, and reconciled me to myfelf. To attempt the 
cftablifliment of virtue, by reafon only, is all in 
vain : on what foundation can you fix it ? Virtue, 
they fay, is the love of order -, therefore I may, and 
ought to prefer it to my own welfare. Let them 
give me a clear and fufficient reafon for this prefe- 
rence. In reality,' their pretended principle is a 
mere quibble -, for I may as well fay, that vice is the 
love of order, taken in a different fenfe. There is 
fome moral order, wherever there is fenfation and 
intelligence. The difference is, that the honeft man 
orders himfelf in regard to the whole; whereas the 
knave orders the whole in regard to himfelf. The 
latter makes every thing center in his own perfon ; 
the former meafures his radius, and keeps within 
the circumference. Then he is in order, with re- 
fpeft to the common center, which is God ; and to 
the concentric circles, the creatures. If no Deity 
cxifts, the wicked alone can be faid to reafon, and 
virtuous men are fools. 

O my child ! may you one day be fenfible, how 
greatly the mind is eafed, when after exhaufting the 
vanity of human opinions, and tailing the bitter 
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fruit of jarring paflions, it finds itfclf at lengtli fo 
©car the road to wil'dom, the reward of all its toils, 
and fource of that happinefs which it had dejponded 
ever to fee. The whole law of nature, which by 
the iniquity of man was almoft erafcd out of my 
breaft, is imprinted there once more in the name of 
the eternal juftice, who impofes the obligation upon 
me, and fees me fulfill it. I have an internal fenfe of 
the workings of that great being, who wills to do 
good, and does it-, and who effeftuates my good, 
by the concurrence of my will with his, and by the 
good ufe of my liberty : I acquiefce in the order 
he has eftablilhed, fure of enjoying one day that 
order, and of finding my felicity in it; for what 
greater felicity can there be, than to feel one's felf 
placed in a fyftem, where every thing is regularly or- 
dained ? Tortured with pain, I patiently bear it, re- 
.fledting that it is tranfitory, and proceeds from a 
body independent on me. If I perform a good ac- 
tion unfcen, I know there is a witHefs to it, and I 
make my conduct in this life, a pledge for my 
happinefs in the other. When I fuffer, any injuftice, 
I fay to myfelf, the juft Being, who dire6ls the 
whole, knows how to indemnify me ; my bodily in- 
firmities, and the miferies of human life, render 
the idea of death more fupportable. I (hall have 
the fewer ties to break, when I am obliged to de- 
part from this world. 

How comes the foul to be tied to the fenles, to 
be chained to a body, which holds it in continual 
fobjeftion ? I know not indeed ; nor am I acquainted 
with the decrees of heaven ? But without temerity 
I may form a few modeft conjeftures. I fay to my- 
felf, were the human mind to oe free from all bodily 
contagion, what merit would there be in loving, 
and conforming to that order, which it faw efta- 
blilhed, and which^it would have no intereft to di- 
fturb? It would be happy, I acknowledge; but it 
would want the fublimeil degree of luppinefs, namely, 
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^ S^<Mry of virtue^ and the teftimony of a good 
confciencc \ it would only rcfemble the angels ; and 
furely a virtuous man will be fomething more than 
thoie celeilial fpirits. The foul being united to a 
mortal body, by ties no lefs powerful than incom- 
prehenfible, is excited, by the care of preferving this 
body, to refer every thing towards it, and from 
thence imbibes an intereft contrary to the general or- 
der, which ihe is capable, neverthelels, of feeing and 
loving : then it is that the good ufe of her lioerty 
becomes at the fame time both a merit and reward ; 
and that by combating her earthly paflions, and ad- 
hering fteadily to her firft will, ihe prepares herfelf 
for unalterable felicity. 

But if, during our prefent ilate of debafement, all 
our firft inclinations be lawful, and all our vices pro- 
ceed from ourfelves, why do we complain of being 
fubdued by them ? Why do we blame our Creator 
for the evil we do to ourfelves, or for the enemies 
we arm againfl our own perfons ? Alas ! let us 
not fpoil the human fyftem : man will be always 
good without trouble, and happy without remorfe. 
The wicked, who pretend to be dragged to iniquity, 
arc guilty of the greateft falfity : how comes it they 
do not fee, that the weaknefs they complain of, is 
their own work; that their original depravity pro- 
ceeds from their own will 4 and that by often com- 
plying with temptations, they are obliged ever after 
to yield, and lofe all power of refiftance ? I own it 
does not depend upon them, at prefent, not to be in- 
firm and vicious, but they had it in their power not 
to become fuch. How eafily Ihould we matter our- 
felves and our paffions, even during this life, if be- 
fore our habits were formed, and our underftanding 
opened, we took care to employ it about fuch obje&s 
as it ought to know, in order to fet a juft value on 
thofe with which it is yet unacquainted ; if we had a 
lincere defire of improving our minds, not with a 
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view to (hine in company, but to be virtuous and 
wife, according to our nature, and to render ourfelves 
happy, by the pradice of our duties. A purfuit of 
this kind feems painful and difagrceable, only becaufe 
we do not think of it till we have been corrupted by 
vice, and become flaves to our inordinate defires. 
We fix our judgment and efteem, before we have a 
knowledge of good and evil -, and then referring 
every thing to this falfe ftandard, we are ever miftakcn 
in our eftimate. 

There is a period of life, when the heart, ftill dif- 
cngaged, but reftlefs and impatient, and greedy after 
happinefs without knowing it, purfues it "with a cu- 
rious uncertainty ^ till deluded by the fenfes, it fixes 
at length on its image, and thinks to find it where it 
does not refide. Too long did thofe delufions laft! 
Alas ! I -difcovercd them when it was too late, and 
have not been able intirely to deftroy them i they 
will laft as long as this mortal body which gave them 
birth. In vain, indeed, do they tempt me at pre- 
fent, they deceive me no longer ; I know them to be 
what they really are ; and even in yielding to their 
importunity, I treat them with contempt. Inftead of 
confidering them as conducive to my happinefs, I 
perceive they obftruft it. I ardently long for the 
happy moment, when delivered from the fetters of 
this mortal body, I (hall be myfelf^ without any op- 
pofition •, I (hall have occafion only for myfelf to be 
happy \ in the mean time, I have felicity here be- 
low, becaufe I am little concerned about earthly evils, 
which I confider as almoft foreign to my being, fince 
all the real advantages diat can be drav/n from them 
are in my own power. 

In order to anticipate as much as poffible this ftate 
of happinefs, ftrength, and liberty, I exercife my 
mind in fublime contemplations. I meditate on the* 
order of the univerfe, not to frame vain fyftems in ex- 
plaining it, but to admire it inceflantly, and to adore 
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the wife Creator, who has (hewn it to be the work of 
his hand. I converie with him ; my faculties are all im- 
prelfed with his divine eflence; I am moft tenderly 
afFefted with his benefits, I blefs him for his gifts', 
but I do not addrefs any prayer to him ; for what 
fhould I afk of the divine Majefty ? To change the 
natural courfe of things, or to do miracles in my fa- 
vour ? I, who ought above all things to love the or- 
der eftabliflied by his wifdom, and fupported by hi^ 
providence, fhall I be glad that this were difturbed ? 
No -, fo rafti a defire would deferve rather to be pu- 
niflied than heard. Neither do I beg for the power of 
doing good : why fhould I afk of him what he has 
already granted me ? Has not he given me a con- 
fcience to love good, reafon to know it, and liberty 
to chufe it ? If I do wrong, I have no excufe ; I do 
it, becaufe it is my will fo to do : to afk him to 
change my will, is to afk of him what he requires of 
me ; it is wanting him to do my work, and to take 
the falary myfelf : to be difTatisfied with my flate, is 
not being a man ; is wanting things to be what they 
are not ; is wanting vice and diforder. O God, thou 
fource of juflice and truth, of mercy and goodnefs! 
in my full confidence in thee, the chief defire of my 
heart is, that thy will be done ! By adding mine 
unto it, I follow thy example, and acquiefce un- 
der thy goodnefs ; I think I have a foretafle of that 
fupreme felicity, which is the reward of my acqui- 
efcence. 

Juflly diffident of myfelf, the only thing I afk of 
him, or rather Pexpeft from his juflice, is to rectify 
my error if I go aftray, and if the error be attended 
with danger. Though I aft upon the whole with 
great fincerity, yet I do not look upon myfelf as in- 
fallible ; my opinions, which appear very true to me, 
may happen to be falfe ; for where is the man that is 
not wedded to his own notions ; and how few are they 
who agree on every point ? In yain does the ilUifioa 
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come from me ; it is he alone can cure it. I have 
ufed all my endeavours to . come at the truth ; its 
iburce is too high for me to reach : when my 
ftrcngth fails me, and I can proceed no further, in 
what am I culpable ? The fource muft then draw 
nearer to me. 

The good prieft had delivered himfelf with fome . 
vehemences he was afFeded, and fo was I. Mc- 
thought I heard the divine Orpheus chanting his hea- J 
yenly hymns, and inftruding martkind in the worfhip i 
of the gods. I was aware of many objections i to 
which his doftrine was liable, but I made none, be- 
caule they were rather fpecious than folid, and he htii 
perfuafion on his fide. In proportion as he opened i 
himielf to me, according to the didbates of his coa- '' 
icience, mine ieemed to confirm the whole that be \ 
had been faying. 

The doftrine, faid I, you have been explaining, ; 
(eems new to me, rather in regard to what you pro- \ 
fefs yourfelf ignorant of, than to what you bclieye. : 
I fee it nearly contains the fyftem of theifm, or na- 
tural religion, which Chriftians affed: to confound 
with atheifm or irreligioh, dodrines diametrically ; 
oppofite. But in my prefcnt ftate of religion, I muft 
afcend rather than defcend, before I can adopt your 
opinion ; and I find it very difficult to flop exaflly ' 
where you are at prefent, unlefs I were endued with 
your wifdom and knowledge 5 at leaft to attain your 
fincerity, I muft confult my own breaft. The in- 
ternal fenfe, or voice of confcience, muft condud 
me, as it has done you ; and I have learnt from your- 
felf, that, after filencing it for any time, it is not io 
cafy to reftore it to fpeech. Your difcourfes Ilxar 
imprinted in my heart ; they muft be the fubjefi: of 
my meditation. If after having con fidered the matter 
as fully as, you have done, I ihould remain equally 
convinced, you fhall be my laft apoftle, and I your 
profclytc till the day of oiy death. Yet proceed, I 

pray 
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pray you, with your inftrudtions ; you have noc, as 
yet, difclofed one half. Let me hear what you have 
to fay in regard to revelation, to the facred fcripturcs, 
and thoie obfcure doctrines, in which I have been be* 
wildered ever fince my childhood, without being able 
to form any conception of them,* and of courfe either 
to admit them as divine truths, or to reject them a$ 
ridicubus abfurdities. 

Yes, child, iaid he, embracing me, I will fini& 
with telling you all I dimk ;. I will not unboibm my<- 
ielf tx> you by halves ; but the delire you exprefled^ 
was necefikry to authorize my Jbehaving with no re<- 
ferve. Hitherto I have not faid a (ingk word, bu% 
4rhacl judged might.be of ufe to you, and (^ which 
I was xiot finaly perfuaded. The remainder of our 
inquiry is quite a di&rent thing *, it is full of myfterf 
and obicurity ; and I enter upon it with uncertainty 
and diffidence. I tremble upon coming to z decifion s 
and I communicate to you my doubts, rather than my 
fentiments. If yours were more fixed, I (hould be 
ioath as yet to.teliyou.mine ; but in your prefent con- 
dition, you muft be a gainer in thinking as I do *• 
-As fin* the reft, let not my difcourfes have any fur- 
ther weight with you, than as they are fupported by 
reaibn ; . I know not whether 1 am in an error. It is 
difficult, in the difcuffing of points, not to afTume an 
air of authority ; but remember, that whatever I af- 
iirm, is only a reafon for doubting. Seek for the 
truth yourfclf ; for my part, I promifc you nothing 
but fincerity. My expofition of faith proceeds, you 
fee, no further than natural religion : it is very odd 
there (hould be a ncceffity for any other f ! How 

(hall 

* This I bdieve b what the good vicar of Savoy may iky at 
pje(ent to the public. 

t The author does not here deliver his own fentiments, but 
thofe of a modem Deifl, roprefented by the prieft of Savoy, who 
follows the footHeps of the pagan philorophen» in conforming to 

the 
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fhall I know this neccflity ? How can I be gailty o^ 
a crime in fcrving God according to the beft of my 
underflanding, and to the natural fentiments which 
he has implanted within me ? Can any pofitive doc- 
trine contain a fyftem of morality, more conducive 
to the welfare of mankind, and more honourable to 
its author, than that which may be inferred from the 
right ufe of my rational faculties? Shew me what 
additions can be made for the glory of God, for the 
good of focicty, and for my own private advantage^ 
to the duties of the law of nature ; and what virtue 
can ooflibly fpring from a new form of worfliip, 
whicii is not a confequence of mine ? The fublimeft 
ideas or the Divinity we derive from reafon alone. 
Behold nature diiplayed, and hearken to the internal 
voice of confcicnce ! Has not God intirely revealed 
himfelf to our eyes, to our confciences, and to our 
judgment r What could mortals fay more ? Their re- 
velations only degrade the Deity, by invefting him 
with human paffions. I fee that fyftems of theology, 
inftead of illuftrating the divine attributes, only help 
to darken them ; that inftead of contributing to their 
fublimity, they greatly debafe them -, that to the in- 
comprehenfible myfteries with which the divine nature 
is environed, they add the moft abfurd contradic- 
tions ; that they render mankind haughty, intolerant^ 
and cruel ; that inftead of eftablifhing peace upon 
earth, they have laid it wafte with fire and fword. I 
alk myfelf, to what purpofe is all this, but am inca* 

the pradice of a religion which he did not believe. The argu- 
ments contain nothing new ; nothing but what has been otten 
anfwered by our own divines, and particularly by the learned Dr. 
Clarke, in his Difcourfe on the truth and certainty of the Chri- 
lUan Revelation ; where he demonflratcs the infufficiency of na- 
tural religion, the neceflity and ufe of divine revelation, and the 
juft grounds of Chriftianity. See alfo the learned and religio|i9( 
Dr. Stanhope, in his edition of Monfieur Charron, vol. 2. p. 
110. where he refutes the objeftiohs of that writer againft the 
divine origin of religion. The Tranjlator. 

3 pable 
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ph\t o Frndtt Og an anfwer. 'I fee thefe (yftems are 
produfti ve of a great deal of r/ickednefs, and havock 
to the human race. 

I was told that a revelation was neceflary for 
pointing out the manner in which God thought 
fit to be ferved : and in fupport of this, I was in- 
formed of the rarious extravagant modes of worfhip 
inftituted by man ; but thoie who told me (b, did not 
iUhrert that this diverfity of religions is owing to pre* 
tended revelations. As ibon as people took it into 
their heads io have a revelation from the Deity, eveiy 
man had a communication after his own way, and made 
the Deity by what he pleaied. If they nad paid at- 
tention to what God fays to the heart of man, there^ 
Aever would have been more than one religion tqpoi^ 
earth. 

It was neceffary to have an uniformity of worfhip^^ 
I grant you : but was this a point of fuch import- 
ance, as required the apparatus of the divine power 
to eftablilh it ? Let us not confound the externals of 
religion with religion itfelf. The worihip God com- 
mands, is that of the heart ; and this, when (incere^ 
is always uniform. Surely it is a moft extravagant 
vanity to imagine, that the Deity concerns himfelf 
about the form of a prieft's habit; about the order 
of the words he pronounces ; the geftures he makes 
at the altar, and about all his genuflexions. Alas, 
my friend ! be as high as thou wilt, ftill thou muft 
be very near the ground. God defires to be wor- 
fhipped in fpirit and in truth -, this is the duty of all 
religions, of all countries, and of all mankind. 
With regard to external worfhip, if it muft be uni- 
form, for the fake of good order, that is a matter re- 
lating to civil polity, and requires no revelation. 

I did not begin with all thefe reflexions. Hurried 
away by the ^prejudice of education, and by that 
dangerous paffion of felf-love, which perpetually at- 
tempts to raife mankind above their fpbere, incapable 
of elevating my feeble conceptions fo high as the 

Vol. II. F Deity, 
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Eteity, I endeavoured hard to bring him down to my 
own level. I was for removing the infinite diftance 
of thofe relations, which he has placed between his 
nature and nune. I wanted more immediate commu- 
nications, more particular inftrudions ; and not con- 
tent with making God refemble man, in order to 
have a prerogative among my equals, I would fain 
have a fupematural light ; I wanted an exclufive wor- 
fhip ; I wanted the Deity to reveal to me what he 
had difclofed to no body elfe ; or what others fhould 
be incapable of underftanding fo well as myfelf.. 
■ ' Looking on this as the common point from which 
all believers: &t out to fearch for a purer worihip, I 
found that the religion of nature contained only the 
elements of every religion. I confidered the diverfity 
of fefts with whom the earth is overfpread, each mu- 
tually charging all the others with deception and 
error : I afked, fivbicb is the true religion ? Each of 
them made anfwer, mine * ;• none but myfelf, and 

thofe 

* All of thenty fays a good and learned prieft, do in effeU affume 
to themfil'ves that declaration of the afoftle ; not of men, neither 
by man, nor of any other creature, but of God. Gah i. i. 13, 

But if ^e lay afidi all flattery and difguife^ and fpeak frtefy to the 
point ^ there luill he found 'very little or nothing at the bottom of all 
thefe mighty hoajlings, For^ ivhatenjer man may fay or think to the 
contrary y it is manifejfy that all forts of religio?f are handed dofwn 

and receiifid hy human methods. This feems to he fufficiently plain ; 

firfty from the manner of religion* s getting ground in the nuorld; and 
that nvhether ive regard thefirft general planting of any perfuafion, of 
the method of its gaining no^w upon pri'uate perfons. For ^whence is 
the daily increafe of any feii ^ Does wot the nation to txjhicb ive Be^ 
longf the country ivhere ^we diMelly nay^ the tonvn of the family in 
twhich ive lAjere horni commonly gi've us our religion ? We take that 
nuhich is the gronnth of the foil ; and <whate<ver <we nvere horn in tim 
miJfi of and bred up to^ that profejjion nvejlill keep. We are cir^ 
iumcifed »r haptifedj Jenvs^ or Chriftiansy or MahomBtanSf hefofe 
njoe can hefenfible that loe are men ; fo that religion is not t^t genera- 
lity of peoples choice ^ hut their fate 'y not fo much their o*wn a& and 

dud J as the oB of others for and upon them, Were religion our 

o<wn free choice y and the refult of our owun judgment y the lifk and 
manners of men could not he at fo *vafi a diftance y and meuiifeff dif- 
agreement from their principles ; nor could they, t^dn every J^ght amd 

coHhmom 
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thbfe of thy Way 6f thinking, are in the right ; the 
reft of mankind ire iti Alt error. And how do yoU 
kHctv that yours is the true religion ? Becauft God feid 
it. Apd who told you that GtfSi faid it ? The parfon 
of our parifh, who knows it extremely well. Th4 
parfoh defirtd me to believe it, afnd I do believe it i 
he ^Qlires me, that all thofe who fay the contrary, 
are liars, and therefore \ pay no atftention ib them. - 

Whlat, faid I to myfelf, is not the truth always 
one and the fame-, and what is true in my houfei 
can it be faille in yours ? If they Who are in the right 
road, and they who have mifled their way, both pur- 
fued the fame method, what merit or demerit is mttt 
in oni more than in the other ? Their choice is merely 
the eflPedt of haiafd ; to make them anfwerable for it, 
is uhjuft i it iis rewarding or punifhing them for not 
teing- born in fuch or fuch a country. To pretend 
that the Deity judges us after this mailer, is an in* 
fiilt to his juftice. 

Either all reUgions are good and agreeable to God, 
or if he has prefcribed a particular worlhip to man* 
kind, ahd piihifliids tliem for not acknowledging it, 
he has given us evident and mahifeft figrts, to diftin- 
guilh that true religion from the falfe. Thefe muft 
be applicable to all times and places, intelligible to 
all men, the great and the fmall, the learned and the 
Ignorant 5 Europeans, Indians, Africans, and Sa- 
vages. If there were a religion upon earth, out of 
which there was no falvation, and there happened to b^ 
in any part of the globe a fingle mortal not fully fatis- 
fied with its evidence, the god of that religion would 
be the^moft unjuft and the cruelleft of tyrants. 

ccmmon occafion^ a^ fo dire&ly contrary to the'mjhole tenor and de^?n 
of their religion. Charron of Wifdom, book 2. chap. 5. The 
Tranllatpr obferves, that the foregoing paffage is taken from Dr* 
Staiihope's tranflation of Charron. See the Doftors excellent 
note on that paffage, vol. ii. p. no. 

It is very probable, that the iincere profcffion of faith of th; 
virtuous theologian of Con^om^ was not very differeat frozn that 
©f the vicar of Savoy. 

Fa If 
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If we arc therefore fincerc in our fearch rftcr the 
truth, let lis pay no attention to the authority of pa- 
rents and parlons •, that iSf let us lay afide the preju* 
dice of education, and examine all they taught us 
from our infency, by the teft of reafon and con- 
fdence. In vain do they tell me, let your reafon fub- 
mit : the fellow who impofes upon me, will fay the 
fame -, I muft have reafons for fubmitting my rea(bn« 

All the theology I am capable of acquiring of my- 
felf, either from the contemplation of the univerfe, 
or from the good ufe of my faculties, is reducible to 
the explication above given. To know more, re- 
courfe muft be had to extraordinary means, Thefe 
means canndt be human authority : for every man 
being of the fame (pecies as myfelf, whatever one 
perfon knows in a natural way, I am alfo capable of 
knowing, and another man may be miftaken as well 
as myfelf : when I believe what he fays, it is not be- 
caufe he affirms, but proves it. Human teftimony is, 
therefore, in the main, no more than that of my own 
reafon, and makes no addition to the natural means, 
which God has given me, of coming at the truth* 

Meflenger of truth, what h^ve you then to tell me, 
that I am not a judge of ? God himfelf has fpoke ; 
liflen to his revelation. That is another thing. God 
has fpoke ! A very great word, indeed ! And whom 
has he fpoken to ? To men. How comes it, then, 
that I did not hear him ? He commiflioned other 
men to deliver his fpeech to you, I underftand: 
they are men, you fay, who come to tell me what 
God has uttered. I had much rather have heard God 
himfelf J it would not have coft him the more, and I 
fhould have been fecurc from all impofition. He fe- 
cures you againft it, by manifefling the miflion of 
his envoys. How fo ? By miracles. And where are 
thofe miracles ? In books. And who compofed thofe 
books? Men. And who faw thofe miracles? Men, 
by whom they are attefled. What ! flill human tef- 
timonies ? Still men, who acquaint me with the re- 
lations 
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htions of other men ? What a multitude of men be- 
tween God and myfelf ! Let us fee, however, let us 
examine, compare, and verify. O ! if God had 
vouchfafed to excufe me from all this trouble, fhould 
I have ferved him with lefs zeal and fidelity r 

Confider, my friend, into what a terrible fituation 
I am thrown, what a difcuflion I am engaged in, 
what an immenfe erudition I ftand in need of, to af- 
ccnd to the remoteft antiquity ; tocanvafs, to weigh, 
to compare prophecies, revelations, fadls, and all 
the records of faith propofed in every country in the 
world ; to fix times, places, authors, and the occa- 
fion of their writing! What a deal of critical learn- 
ing is neceffary to diftinguifti the authentic, from 
forged pieces ; to compare the objeftions to their an- 
fwers, tranflations to their originals -, to judge of the 
impartiality of witnefles, their good fenfe, and know- 
ledge; to know whether they have not fupprefled 
fomc part ; whether they have not interpolated, tranf- 
pofed, changed, or falfificd ; to remove the contra- 
di6tions that remain •, to judge what weight tne 
filencc of their adverfaries ought to have, in regard to 
the fa6ts alledged againft them ; whether they were 
acquainted with thofe allegations •, whether they 
thought them of fuch weight, as to merit an anfwer ; 
whether books were common enough for ours to fall 
into their hands ; whether we have been fo ingenuous, 
as to fiifFer their writings to be read by our people, 
and to let their ftrongeft objeftions continue in the 
manner as they were ftated by the enemies of our re- 
ligion. 

The authenticity of all thefe records being proved 
and acknowledged, we mull now proceed to the 
proofs of the miflion of their authors ; we muft be 
well acquainted with the laws of chances, with even- 
. tual probabilities, to be able to judge what kind of 
prophecy cannot be fulfilled without a miracle ; with 
the genius of the Oriental tongues, to diftinguifh what 
is aproi^ecy in thofe languages, and what is only an 

F 3 oratorical 
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oratorical Bmire ; what fads are ia the order q£ na« 
ture, and what are nor ; to tell how far an ^rtfuji per- 
fon may be able to blind the eyes of the fimple, and 
even to puzzle men ojf underllanding ; to examine 
into the nature qind fpecies of miracles, ai>d lyhat au- 
thenticity they ought to have, not only in ofder t;o be 
believed, but to render thofe, who doubt of t^em, 
liable to punifliment ; to compare the proofs qt real 
9nd fi^Jfe miracles, and to iind certain rules fqr dif- 
cerning them ; to tell, in fine, why the Deity A)9u)d 
chufe thofe means for the atteftatipn of his wprq, )vhich 
ftand fo greatly in need of attettation thpmfplycs, a^ 
if he fpofted Ayith the credulity of th^ tl^fRa^ r^, 
and pufpofcly ^voided the real njephod of peffi^gding 
them. 

Let us fuppofe th^ Pivine m^jefty youcl^fates tp 
floop fo Iqw, as to render fmn the org^n of jiis fa- 
cred will ; is it reafonablp^ is it juft, to require, that 
all mankind fliould obey the ypice of that minifter, 
without making him evidently known for iuch ? Is it 
fair to give him for hjs credentials, only a fe\y p^^icular 
ligns, perfoi-med before a few obfcure peoplp, ai^d of 
which the remainder of mankind fliall never IfnpY any 
thing but by hearfay ? W?re we to giye Cfp4i^^ to all 
^he miracles, which the limply and th(? vujg^r in ^'yery 
part of the world pretend tp k^vc bpheld, each fc^ 
•jyould be of the true religion i and tjiere would be mone 
fupernacur^l, than natural events ; but t^^ gr^t^ft 
miracle of all, would be the want of miracles, Vhere 
fanatics i^re perlccuted for their religiop. I? is^ the 
conftant order of nature that gives us the ftrc^geil 
proof of the exiftence of a fupreme Being : if there 
happened m^ny ^xcppjipn?* I fliould not kuov? vfhat 
to think i and for my part, I have too ftrppg a bc» 
lief in God, to give credit to fuch a number pf |ni- 
racles fo unworthy of his dignity. 

' Suppofe a perfon were now to come, apd afldrefs 
himfelf to us in thi$ manner : Mortals, I hjaj^^g ypu 
tidings of the will of the mpft high ^ let 'my Voice 

oblige 
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oblige you to acknowledge him who fent me. I com- 
mand the fun to dlter its courfe, the ftars to form a 
different arrangement, the mountains to be levelled, 
the feas to rife, and the earth to alTume another figure : 
upon the operation of thefe miracles, who would oot 
immediately acknowledge the arbiter of nature ? 6ut 
nature does not obey the impoftors; their mira- 
cles are performed in holes and corners, in defarts, in 
private apartments •, and there they make the moft 
advantage of a fmall number of fpeAators, already 
difpofed to believe any thing. Who can pretend to 
ttU me, how many ocular witnefles are neceflary, to 
render a miracle worthy of credit ? If the wonders 
you have performed in proof of your doftrine, ftand 
in need of a proof themfelves, of what ufe are they ? 
We might as well have had none. 

There remains ftill the point of moft importance, 
in the do6brine promulged ; for fince the preachers of 
divine miracles pretend, that they are fometimfe- 
counterfeited by the evil fpirit, though you were to 
bring me the beft attefted miracles in the world, ftill 
we are not at all the nearer ; and fince Pharaoh*s ma- 
^dans preiumed, even in the prcfence of Mofes, to 
exhitttt the fame (igns, as the Jewifh legiflator exhi- 
bited by the exprefs order of God, why (hould not 
they, in his abfence, by the very fame title, pretend 
to the fame authority ? Therefore, after having proved 
the do£trine by miraqles, you muft prove the mira- 
cles by th^ 4o^rine *, left you miftake the devil-s 

F 4 . work 

^ T&is 18 €ie^, from a thouiknd paflages in fcripture, aad, 
among the rt^, from Deuteronomy, c 13. where it is faid, tjiat 
If a prophet were to preach ftrange gods, and to confirm his dif- 
CQune by miracles, which were afterwards fulfilled, inftead of 
paying anv regard to him or them, we ought to put him to 
death- Tnerefore, when the Pagans put the apoilles to death, 
for preaching a drange god to them, though they proved their 
wAJS^n by prophecies and miracles, I apprehend no folid objec- 
tion could "oe made againft them, which they might not imme- 
diately retort againft us. Now what is to be done in the likf 
- - cafcl 
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work for that of God. What thipk you of this It^ 

This do&rine coming from God, ought to bear 
the facred ftamp of the Deity ; it ftiould not only 
clear up thofe confufed ideas, which imperfed; rea- 
fonings have introduced into the mind, but it ihould 
likewife propofe fuch a fyftem of morals, fuch form 
of worfhip, and fuch maxims of condudV, as are 
agreeable to the attributes, by which alone we con- 
ceive his exiftence. Hence, if this doftrine contained 
nothing but what was unreafonable and abfurd -, if it 
only infpired us with fentiments of averfion to our 
equals, and of horror in regard to ourfelves -, if it 
rcprefented the Deity as an angry, jealous, revenee- 
fyl being; as a being fwayed by prejudice, and nill 
of rancour and ayeriion to mankind v as a being 
fond of war and battles, ever ready to dart his thun- 
der*bolts and to deftroy ; incelTantly fpeaking of tCH*- 
ments 4nd punilbments, and even boafting of puni(h- 
ing the innocent, my bread would feel no warmth or 
attraction towards that terrible deity ; and there would 
be no danger of my renouncing the religion of na- 
ture, to embrace the other : for you fee plainly, I 
Ihould be obliged to make my choice. Yours is a dif- 
fcteiit god fvQtt\ mine, I ihould fay to his followers, 

cafe ? One thing only : you miift return ta reafon, and lay tbe 
miracles afide. Better then would it have been not to have had 
recourfe tQ them at all : that would have been doif^hright good 
ifenfe ; whereas wt puzzle the cauie with fuch a number of fub- 
tiltict and di^ndiions, Subtilties in the Chriitian religion ! Was 
Chrifl, then, to blame, for promifing the kingdom of heaven 
to the ignorant ^nd the iinipl^ ? Was he then tp bbime fpr be- 
l^nning his chief fennon with felicitating the poor in fpirit? If 
fo, mt)(h knovfl^fjt is requifite tp i|nderftand his dodtrine, and 
1:0 ham tp ^lieve in him. After you l^ve dpmonlbated to me, 
that I iptt4 fbjimit m^r underftanding, I am verv eafy : but to 
perTofm thjs demonftration, you muft place yonrlelf within my 
reach ; you mail proportion your argument to the level 6( the 
poor in fpirit, or I (hall not acknowledge you as the genuine dif* 
ciple of your mafler, nor ihall I diink that you have bc^en ereadi^ 
ing his dotuine, ^ 



I 
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He who begins with taking to himfclf a chofeii peo- 
ple, and with profcribing the reft of the human 
race, is not their common father: he who pre-de- 
ftines the greateft part of his creatures to eternal 
punilbments, is not the God of mercy and gobdnefs, 
who has been denwnftrated to me by my reafon. 

With regard to the dogmas, reafon again tells us, 
that they ought to be clear, intelligible, and of the 
utmoft evidence. If natural religion be infufficient, 
it muft be on account of the obfcurity it leaves in 
the great truths it delivers to us : it is therefore the 
bufinefs of revelation to teach us thofe truths, in 
fuch a manner, as muft ftrongly affeft the human 
mind, to place them within its reach, and to render 
them intelligible, to the end that they may be gene- 
rally believed. Faith is afcertained and ftrengthened by 
the underftanding •, the beft of all religions is certainly 
the cleareft.; he who clogs the religion he has been 
preaphing to me, with myfteries and contradidions, 
for this very reafon bids me miftruft him. The God 
I adore, is not a God of darknefs ; he has not granted 
me underftanding, only to debar me from ufing it; 
to defire me to fubmit my reafon, is infiilting its 
author. The minifter of truth does not tyrannize 
over my reafon, but inftrufts it. 

We have fet afide all human authority, and yet 
without it I cannot fee how one man could convince 
another in preaching an unreafonable do6trine. Sup- 
pofe for a moment, two fuch men were engaged in 
argument ; let us hear what they will be able to fay 
to one another, in the acrimony of language fo ufual 
to religious difputants. 

*^ Seliever. Reafon informs you, that the whole 
*' is bigger than its part : but I, yes I, on the part 
^* of the Almighty, let you know, that the part is 
^^ bigger than the whole. 

*' Reafoner. And who are you, who prefume 
W J9 tfU mc^ (hat God contradids himfelf ; and 

f' whom 
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^^ lyhpjn fh^U I bflif ve ? God, whp by me$ns of my 
i« re5i$)n h^s apprifed me of etern^ truths ; or you, 
*' whp pubjifti an abfurdify to me in his nanae ? 

^* ^elievfr. M«; for my inftnjdion is more po- 
*^* fitivp; an4 I will prov^ to you inftajiUyi beyond 
*' ajl poffibiUty of doubt, that I was fent by bim. 

'^ Rf^fomr. How fp ? WiU you prove thiit God 
^^ h^^ lent ypu to bear witneft la^^ipft himfelf ? And 
^' what fort of proofs have ypi| to cp^viBCf me, <^ 
^* k^ b^ing more certain, that the D^ity mak?6 his 
^^ will Iffipwn to me by ypyr rao^th, than by the 
** iQfelleftual faculty with which h^ has endowed 
^^ me? 

^^ Believer. The inteUe€j[uaI faculty with which 
*^ he h^th endowed you 1 Vain, fpoiifh man ! as if 
^* yoiji were the ftrft impious wretch whom reafon, 
^' in its finful corruption, had kd aftray. 

'^ ^nafoner. Man of God, neither would you be 
^' the firft impoftOr, who gave his a^^fogajice in proof 
" of his miflion. 

" Believer. What ! do philofophers make ufe of 
*^ abufive language ? 

'^ J^eafaner. Sometimes, when thi? fainta fet them 
an example. 

Believer. O, but I have a right to exprefs my- 
,*' felf as I will : I fpeak Qn the part of God. 

Reafoner. It would be right to fhew your cre- 
<« dentials, before you make ufe of your privileges^ 

*^ Believer. My prudentials are authentic. Both 
*' heaven and earth will bear m^ witnefs. Submit 
*' to my arguments, \ beg of you. 

Reafoner. Your arguments!, you know not 
what you fay. To tell m? that my rea&n deceives 
rne, is refuting whatever it fli^ fay to me in your 
favour. Whoever wQuld objeft againft reafon, 
ought to convince, without having reeourfe to ar- 
gument. For fuppofe you have convinced me 
'' by reafoning, how ftiall I know yhethef it was 
" aot n^ reaibn in its finful corruption, that made 

" me 
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'^ me acquiefce in what you laid? Befides, what 

"proof, or demonjftration can you ever maJcp ufe 

" of, that ftiall be mpre evident than the axiom it 

" is intended to overturn ? Jt is as credible that a 
good fyllogiixn fhould contain a fallity, as that the 
part ihx)uld be bigger than the whole. 

Believer. Oh, what a difference ! my proofs arc 

** unanfwerable j they are all of the fupernatural order. 
*' Reafofier. Supernatural ! What is the meaning 

** of that word ? I do not underftand it. 

Believer. Changes of the order of nature, pro- 
phecies, niiracles, prodigies of every kind. 

Reafoner. Prodigies! Miracles! I never faw 
any. 
** Believer. Others faw them for you. Clouds 

*^ of witnefles .... the confent of nations .... 
'' Reafoner. I? the confent of nations in the fu- 

*^ pernatural order? 

*' Believer. No; but when unanimous, it is in- 

*' conteftable. 

Reafoner. There is nothing more inconteftable 
than the principles of reafon -, apd it is impoflible 
to fuppprt an abfurdity by human teftimony. 
Qnce more J afl^ you, where are the fupernatu- 

** ral proofs ? fof the teftimofiy of all the world does 
not go beyond nature. 

Believer. Q, fiubb9rn-hearted man! you are 

** deaf to the divij^e grace. 

Reafoner* That is not my fault, for according 
to you, I fhould have received grace, to be able 
to pray for it. You mufl therefore talk to me, 
and fupply the want of grace. 
^' Believer. Alas ! I do fo, yet you are deaf to 

** mc too: but what do you fay in regard to the pro- 

" phecies? 

Reafoner. I fay, firfl of all, that I have heard 
no prophecies, as I have beheld no miracles. I 
fay further, that no prophecy can be any autho- 
rity in regard to me. 

" Believer. 
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" Believer. Imp of hell ! and why fliouM not 
•* prophecies be an authority in regard to you ? 

Reafoner. Becaufe to render them of any au- 
thority, three things are requifite, and it is impof- 
** fible for them all to concur ; namely, that I be a 
witnefs to the prophecy, that I be a witnefs to 
" the event, and that I have a demonftration, that 
this event could not fortuitoufly coincide with the 
prophecy : for were it much clearer and exafter, 
than any axiom in geometry ; yet, as the clearnefs 
of a prediction, made at hazard, does not render 
the accomplifhment of it impoflible ; when this ac- 
complilhment takes place, it is no proof, ftridly 
fpeaking, in regard to the perfon who predifted it. 
*' You lee therefore what becomes of your pre- 
tended fupernatural proofs, of your miracles, your 
prophecies. It is all reduced to my pinning my 
" fajth upon another perfon's fleeve, and to fubmit- 
" ting the divine authority, fpeaking to me by my 
** reafon, to that of man. Were tfiere a poflibility 
** of fhaking the foundation of thofe eternal truths, 
** of which my underftanding has conceived an idea, 
*' there would be no longer any kind of certainty 
** in regard to me, and inftead of being fure that 
*' you are fpeaking to me on the behalf of God, I 
*', fhould not be even fure of my exiftence P* 

You fee here, my child, a vaft number of difficul- 
ties ; and yet that is not all. Among fo many diffe- 
rent religions, which profcribe and condemn each 
other, one only can be true, if even we allow that 
to one. But to diftinguilh this religion, it is not 
fufficient to examine one, we muft examine them 
all; and fince we ought upon no fubjeft what- 
ever to condemn without hearing*, we Ihould 
compare the objections with the proofs; we fhould 

know 

* Plutarch relates, that the Stoics, amon mother whimiical para- 
doxes, maintained, that in a contradidory judgment, it was need- 
Jefs (o bear both parties; for fay, they, either thf 6v& has proved 

hif 
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know what each has to fay againft the reft, and 
what iuifwers he gives. The more an opinion feems 
to be demonftrated^ the more diligently ought 
we to inquire into the realbns, which prevent 
fuch a number of men from allowing the demon- 
ftration. A perfon muft be very funple indeed, 
to think it fuiEcient if he hears the do&ors of his 
own perfuafion, in order to be informed of the rea- 
fons of the oppolitc fide of the queftion. Where arc 
the divines that aft with fincerity? Where are they, 
who in refuting the arguments of their adverfaries, 
do not begin with fetting them in an unfair light ? 
They all ftrut and look big, when furrounded by 
auditors of their own party; but perhaps with thofe 
fame proofs, among another fet of opponents,' they 
would make but an indifferent figure. Should you 
dcfire to gain inftru&ion from books ; what a ftore 
of erudition muft be laid up, how many languages 
muft be learnt, how many libraries muft be rum- 
maged, and what an immenfe deal of reading muft 
you go through ? Who is to direft you in the choice ? 
You will fcarcely find, in any country, the beft books 
of the oppofite fide ; much lefs thofe of all parties ; 
and were you to find thofe books, they would foon 
be refuted. The abfent is ever in *the wrong, and 
bad reafons, fet forth with an air of confidence, eafily 
efface the impreffion of good ones, when ftated with 
contempt. Befides, nothing is more deceitful than 
books ; nothii^ gives us a'more unfair reprefentation 
of the fentiments of thofe who wrote them. When 
you formed a judgment of the catholic faith, from 
M. Bofluet's expofition, you found yourfelf much 

his allegation, or he has not proved it; if he has proved it, he 
has told the whole, and the adverfe party ought to be con- 
demned; if he has not proved it, he ia in the wrong, and ou^ht 
to be nonfulted. I find that the method of all thofe, who admit 
an exclufive revelation, very much refcmbles ih;.t of the Sioics. 
As they all pretend that none but themfelvcs arc in the right, in 
order to make a proper chcHcc among fuch a number, I muft 
Jicar them all, or I deal unfairly. 
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Aiiftaken, after you had lived fome timft amohgft us* 
You perceived, that the doftrine ftated in the an- 
ft^ers to the prdteftants, is not that which is taught! 
CO the common people ; and that Boffuet*s book is 
quite a different thing from the priefPs Sunday dif- 
courfe to his parilhiondrt. In order to judge pro- 
perly of a rehgioh, \^e fhbuld- not take it from the 
books of thole who pi^ofefs it, but fee how it is 
praftifed in countries where it is eftablifhed ; and 
there you will find it a very different thing. Thej^ 
have each of them theit traditions, their feparate 
fignifications, their cuftdmis antf prejudices, vC'hich 
conftitute the fpirit of their religion, and muft be 
learnt before you can be iWe to judge of it. 

How many nationis are there, who print no books 
at all, and never read ours ? How (hall they forrn a 
judgment of our opinions, or we of theirs.? W6 
laugh at them, and they defpife us ; our travellers 
turn them into ridicule, arid were they to travel int6 
our part of the world, they would return us the com- 
pliment. Does- riot every country afibrd men of 
fenfe, men of hbnour and integrity, and fuch fincere 
lovers of truth, as to be ready to embrace it, as Ibori 
as it comes to their knowledge ? And yet they all 
find the truth in their own national worfhip, and 
look upon the religions of other nations, as fdfe and 
abfurd : therefore thofe foreign religions, are not fo 
extravagant as they appear to us •, or the reafon we 
find in ours proves nothing at all. ^• 

We have three principal religions in Europe. One 
admits but a fmgle revelation, the other admits 
two, the other three. Each detefts and curfes the 
other two, charges them with blindnefs, hardnefsf 
of heart, obllinacy, and falfhood. What impartial 
man will pretend to give his opinion concerning their 
different merits, without having well weighed theit* 
proofs, and confidered their reafons ? That which 
admits but one revelation, is the moft ancient, and 
3 appears 
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appears the fafcft> that which admits three, is the 
moft modern, and fcems the moft confiftent; that 
which admits two, and rejects the third, may be the 
beft, but it has certainly every prejudice againft it > 
the ineoafifteney is obvious. 

In the three rel^ons, the facred books are writ- 
ten ir^ langua^s, which the wmmon people do not 
underftand The Jews no longer underftand He- 
brew y the Chriftians underftand neither Hebrew nor 
Greek; neithet the Turks nor Perfians, are ac- 
quainted with the Arabic; and even the modern 
Arabfa^ theffifelves^ do not fpeak the language of 
Miahomet. Is not this a very fimple way of in- 
ftru£ting mankind, to {pczk to them in an unknown 
language ? You will fay, thofe books are trajiflated ^ 
a fine anfwer indeed ! who will enfure me that thofe 
books are faithfully tranflated, or even that it is pot 
fibie to^nake fuch a tranfladon, and fince God is 
fo gdod, as to reveal his mind to man, why (hould 
therd be any occafion for an interpreter ? 

I can nevef conceive, that what every man h 
obliged ta know, i^l confined to books, and that he 
who can rteithei* come at thofe books, nor at people 
that underftand thetn,;lhall be puniftied for involun- 
tary ignorance. For ever books! what madiiefs! 
Becauie Europe abounds with books, the European* 
took upon them as indifpenfably neceflary, not re- 
fle^ng that three parts in four of the whole globe, 
never faw thofe facred volumes. And were not they 
all written by men ? And why then fhould people 
have occafion for them to learn their duty, and how 
did they do to know it before thofe books were 
written ? Either they will learn their duty of thsm- 
felves, or they are excufed from knowing it. 

Our catholics make a great noife about the autho- 
rity of the church •, but what do they get by that, 
if as great a mufter of proofs is requifite to aiber- 
tain this authority, as dther fefts require for the di- 
rcft eftablifliirig of their do6lrine ? The church de- 
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cidcsj that the church has a right to decide. Is not 
this a very ftrong proof of ecclefiaftic authority ? 
Get out of that intrenchment, and you enter intO' 
all our difcuffions* 

Do you know of many Chriftians, that have beeH' 
at the pains of examining carefully into what the 
Jews have to alledge %gainft our religion ? If you 
ever faw any thing upon the fubjeft, it was in books 
written by Chriftians. A very good way of getting 
acquainted with the reafons or your adverfaries ! But 
what is to be done ? If any of us fhould prefume to 
publifh books, that openly favoured the Jewifli re- 
ligion, both the author, the editor, and the book- 
feller, would be feverelv puniftied*. This is a fure 
and convenient kind of policy, to be always in the 
right. There is a pleafure in refuting people, who 
dare not open their mouths. . 

Even thofe Chriftians in our part of the world, . 
who have an opportunity of converfing with Jews, 
are not much the nearer. The poor wretches think 
juft as we pleafe-, our tyranny renders them ex- 
tremely timorous ; they know how eafily chriftian 
charity breaks out into injuftice and cruelty : what 
is it they dare to fay, without rifk of making us cry 
out blafphemy? Avidity renders us zealous; and 
they are too opulent not to be in the wrong. The 
more learned, and more knowing among them, are 
more circumfpedt. You may convert fome poor 
devil, and bribe him to traduce his religion -, you 
may prevail on fomeiold cloaths-men, who will let 
you have your way, in order to flatter your pride ; 
you may triumph over their ignorance or mean 

* Among a thoufand inftances well known, take the foUowinc;, 
which needs no commentary. The catholic divines having, m 
the iixteenth century, condemned all Jewilh books indifcrimi- 
nately to the flames, the illuftrious and learned Reuclin us, being 
confulted on this affair, brought himfelf into a fcrape, that had 
like to have ruined him, only for giving his opinion, that they 
might preferve thofe books, which did not make againil Chri- 
ilianity, but treated of indifferent fubjedts. 

fpirit. 
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Ipirif, while their doftors will laugh in their fleeves 
at your folly. But do you imagine, that where they 
thought themielves fecure^ you could ftrike fo eafy a 
bargain with them ? In the college of Sorbonne it is 
as clear as the noon-day, that uie prophecies con- 
cerning the Mefliah, relate to Chrift. Among the 
rabbles of Amfterdam, it is equally clear that they 
do not bear the leaft relation to him* I ihall never 
think that I have had a thorough account of the 
rcafons of the Jews, till they have an independent 
ftatc, with fchools and univerfities, where they may 
talk and difpute with fafety« Then, and then only, 
ihall we be able to learn what they have to fay* 

At Conftantinople the Turks tell their reafons, 
but we dare not mention ours ; it is here our turn 
to cringe. If the Turks require from us the lame 
refpedt for Mahomet, in whom we do not believe, 
as we infift that the Jews fhould pay to Chrift, 
in whom tho/e people have no belief j are the Turks 
in the wrong, or we in the right ? On what princi- 
ple of equity (hall we determine this queftion? 

Two thiras of mankind are neither Jews, Malio- 
metans, nor Chriftians ; how many millions of men 
are there, who never heard the leaft mention of 
Moies, Chrift, or Mahomet ? Some will deny this, 
;uid pretend that our miffionaries are difpcrfed over 
all the world. It is foon faid : but do they travel into 
the heart of Africa, a country yet unknown to us, 
and to which no European, as yet, has ever penetrat- 
ed ? Do they advance into the midland parts of Tar- 
tary, and ride about with the wandering hordes, 
wlK>m no ftranger ever approached, and who lb far 
from having heard of the Pope, fcarcely know the' 
Grand Lama ? Do they vifit the immenfe trads of 
country on the continent of America, where intire 
nations are as yet ignorant, that the people of the 
orficr world fet foot on theirs ? Do they fail to Japan, 
from whence their own bad management has exclud- 
ed them for ever, and where their predeceflbrs arc 

Vol. II. G known 
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known to Ihc prcfent generation, only as crafty iit- 
triguers, who, under the maflc of religion, canie with 
a pohtical intent of ufurping their empire ? Do they 
go into the harems of the Aliatic -princes^ to preach 
the golpel to. thoufands <rf poor flaves ? What have 
the wpnien of that part of the world done,, that na 
miffionary ever preaches the Chriftian faith to them? 
Mult they all g6 to hell,, becaufe they were confined 
on earth ? / 

Were it even true that the gofpel has been 
preached over all the world, what do you gain by 
shat I The day before the firft miffionary arrives in a 
Pagan or Mahometan country, fome body muft have 
died, who had it not in his power to hear him^ Tell 
me what is to be done with that perfon ? Were 
there only one man on the whole globe,, that never 
heard the name of Chrift or of the gofpel, the objec- 
tion would be as ftrong, in regard to that fingle per- 
fon, as to the fourth part of the human race. 

When the minifters of the gofpel promulged: their 
dodlrine aixioag diftant nations,, what did they fay„ 
that thofe peopk could take upon their word, and 
without infifting upon the ftridteft proofs ? You telE 
me of a God born* and put to death, two thoiifand 
years ago, at the other extremity of theearth, in fome 
Kttle town or other-, and you tell me further j that 
thofe who do: not believe in this myftery, Ihall ber 
damned.. Tery ftrange things indeed for me to be- 
fieve fo foon, on. the fingle authority of a man^ with: 
whom I am unacquainted, How- came your God toi 
permit, that thofe events,, which he would oblige- 
me to know, fhould happen at fo great diftance frdto 
my country ^^ Is it a crime to be ignorant of what i$; 
tranfafting among, die antipodes ?. Could " I gueft 
that there was an* Hebrew nation^v and a eitycallcdi 
Jerufalern, in the other hemifphere ? As well might 
r Be obliged, to* know what pafles in the moon. You* 
are arrived, you fay, to give me the good tidings;: 
but why did not you cgme ahd-givc thcfc t^dmgs to* 

my 
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y father ; or why do you damn the good old man 
\t knowing nothing of the matter? Ought he to be 
:ernally purtifhed for your indolence ? he who was. 
» goodi lb benevolent, and fo defirous of knowing 
le truth ? Be ingenuous^ and put yourfelf in my 
lace; fee whether, upon your finglc teftimony, I 
ught to believe all the incredible things you tell me i 
nd whether it is poffible for me to reconcile fo much 
njuftice, with the notion of a juft God, whom you 
»reach to me* I beg you will let me go and fee 
hat diftant country, where fo many wonders^ un- 
icard of by us^ were performed ; let me inquire foi* 
diat reafon the inhabitants of Jerufalem treated God 
LS a thief and a robber. You will fay, they did not 
icknowledge him as God : what am I then to do, I 
Nho never heard his name mentioned but froni 
^our mouth ? You fay further, that they were puni- 
lied, difperfed, and endaved; and that none of dienl 
dare at prefertt approach that fame city. To be fure< 
ill that and more they merited ; but what do ih6 
prefent generation fay of the deicide committed by 
their anceftors ? they deny his Deity with the fame ob- 
Wnacy as their forefathers : then other people^s child- 
ren might be left to their bUndnefs, as well as they. 

What ! in that very city where the Deity diedi 
neither the ancient nor modern inhabitaftts would 
acknowledge him, and you w^uld fain make tne be- 
lieve in him, though born two thoufand years after 
that eveftt, and at the diftarice of two thoufand miles! 
Do not you perceive, that beforel give credit to this 
book, which you callfacrcd, and which I do not 
inderftand, 1 ought to know f^rorh others^ befide^ 
jrourfelf, when and by whom it was written, in what 
manner it was preferved, how you came by it5 and 
what reafons are afligned in your cduntry by thofd 
who rejea it, notwithftanding they know as well as 
you, ^11 that you have been tdling tiiex Tou arcf 
ienfible that I muft travel for that puf|5ofe into 
E^ropie, to.Afia, and to Paleftine, iri ord«r to exa- 
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mine every thing with my own eyes, and upon the 
ipot ; and before I have done this, I mufl be an ar* 
rant fool, if I give credit to a word you fay. 

This difcourle not only appears very rational to 
me •, but I maintain that every man of fenfe ought, 
in the Uke cafe, to fpeak in the fame manner, and 
to have nothing to do with the miflionary, who want- 
ed him to learn his catcchifm, and to be baptized, 
before the verification of the proofs. Now I infift 
upon it, that there is no revelation, againft which 
the fame and ftronger objedions do not lie, than 
j^ainft Chriftianity. Whence it follows, that if there 
be but one true religion, and every man be obliged 
to follow it upon pain of damnation, we ought to 
, fpend our whole lives in ftudying, examining, and 
comparing them all; and we fliould even travel into 
the different countries where they are eftablilhed: no 
bociy is exempted from the principal duty of man, 
no body has a right to depend upon another per- 
fon's judgment. The tradefman who lives by his 
bufmefs, the labourer who is incapable of reading, 
the timid young damfcl of delicate conftitution, the 
valitudinarian who can fcarce raife himfelf out of 
bed, all thefe, without exception, ought to ftudy, 
to. meditate, to difpute, and to travel over all the 
world: no longer would people have a fixed refi- 
dence or habitation; the whole face of the earth 
would be covered with pilgrims, who at a very great 
expence, and with immeni'e fatigue,, had. taken upon 
them to verify, compare, and examine the different 
religions, profefled in different countries. Adieu then 
,to ail handicraft trades, arts, and fciences, and civil 
employments; there could be no. other ftudy th^u 
that of religion: with difficulty could a perfon, even 
of tlie moft rpbuft conftitution, who had made the 
beft uk of lus time and of his reafon, and who 
;had lived a great number of years, be able to tell in 
.his old age what to depend upon ; nay it would be 
very well, if, before he died, he knew rightly in what 
religion he ought to live. Have 
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Have you a mind to moderate this fyftem, and 
to make the leaft conceflion in favour of human au-- 
rhority ? If you do, you immediately give up the 
whole; and if the offspring of a Chriftian parent 
does very well to follow his father's religion, with- 
out making any nice and impartial inquiry, why 
Ihould not a child in Turky loUow, in like man* 
ner, the fame worlhip as his anceftors ? I defy all 
the enemies qf toleration to give an anfwer to this, 
that will fatisfy a man of fcnfe. 

Streighteried by thefe reafons, fome had rather 
make God unjuft, and punifti the innocent for the fins 
of their fore-fathers, than renounce this barbarous 
dodtrine. Others elude the difficulty, by their oblig- 
ing manner of fending an angel to mftruft any man, 
that led a good moral life, under the circumftances 
of invincible ignorance! A pretty contrivance this 
an^el of theirs ! Not content with fubje6ting us to 
their machinery, they lay God himfelf under the ne- 
ceffity of employing thofe miniftring fpirits. 

You fee, child, the abfurdities that follow from 
the fpirit of pride and perfecution, when each maiji 
would fain abound in his own fenfe, and thinks he 
has reafon to exclude the reft of mankind. I take 
God to witnefs, that God of peace whom I adore, 
and preach up to you, that my inquiries have been 
ever cdndufted with fincerity ; but perceiving that all 
of them have been, and ever muft be, unfuccefsful, and 
that I was launching out into a boundlefs ocean, I re- 
turned back the way I came, and confined myfelf to 
my primitive notions. I never could believe, that God 
commanded me, under pain of damnation, to be fo 
learned. The confequence was, I clofed .all my 
books. There is one ftill left open to all mankind, 
the book of nature. No body is excufed from peruf- 
ing it, becaufe it addrefles itfelf to all mankind, in 
a language univerfally underftood. Were I born on 
a defart ifland, had I never feen any other perfon but 
myfelf, had I never . in my life heard* of ;*vhat was 
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formerly tranf^fted in s^ corner of the earth; ftill, if 
"t exerciic my reafon, if I cultivate my underft^nding, 
and make a right ufe of the faculties which I ^receiv- 
pd immediately from God, I fhould learn of ftiyfelf 
^p know l^im, to love his ^orks, to will the goo4 
■which h? wills, apd to endeavour to pleaie his divine 
fblajefty, by fulfilling my different duties upon earth. 
"What ^lore could aU human learning teach me? 

With regard to revelation, were I a better rea- 
jpner, or better inftrufted, perhaps I fhould be con- 
vinced of the truth thereof, and of the advantage^ , 
that accrue to tjiofe, who are fo happy as to believe 
it : but if on the one hand I behold proofs in its fa-: 
your, which I am incapable of refuting; qn the other 
I difqover ptjjedlions agaipft it, too difficult foi^ 
me to folve. Such a number of folid reafons are for 
^fid againft it, that not knowing what to ^ide by, I 
peither admit nor rejedl it; I only rejeft the obliga- 
tion of acknowledging it, becaufe this pretended 
obligation is inconfiftent with the divine juftice, an4 
inftead of being a means of removing the obftacles. 
to falv^tion, it would rather have increafed their 
, iiumber, and rendered them unfurmountable to the 
greateft part of mankind.* This; excepted, I remain 
^n a fubmiffive fufpence, in regard to this arti<:le, 
I have nqt the prefumption to think myfelf infalli,ble: 
- others may have decided what to me appears yet un-. 
fettled; I reafon only for myfelf^ and not for them; 
, I neither cenfuipe tiem, nor fojlow their example \ 
their judgment may be preferable to mine ; but it 
}s not my fault if I do not foUov/ it. 

I acknowledge to yau, that the majefly of the 
fcripturea aftonifhes me, and the fanftity. of the 
gofpel fills me with rapture. Lpok into the writings^ 
of the philoiophcifs, with all their pomp ^nd parade; 
how trivial they aj^pear, when compared to this fa^ 
cred volume. Is it poffible, that a book fo funple 
and yet fo fublime, mould.be thie work of man?, la 
it poffibkj that he, whpl|? ^ilory it gpnt^ttJSiSj flioul^ 

- . hitQ- 
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himfelf be a mere man ? Is the ftyle that of an enthu- 
fiaft or of a feftary inflated with ambition ? What 
fweetnefs, what purity in his morals ! What force, 
what perfuafion in his inftt-uftions ! His maxims 
how fublime ! His difcourfes how wife and profound ! 
Such prefence of mind, fuch beauty and precifion in 
his anfwers ! Such empire over his paffions ! Where 
is the man, or the philofopher, that knows bow to ' 
ad:, to fuflfer, and to die without weaknefs, or often- 
tation ? Plato, in his pidure of the imaginary * juft 
man, covered with all the opprobrioufnefs of guilt,, 
and worthy of every reward of virtue, gives us an 
cxadt reprcfentation of Chrift; fo ftriking is the 
refemblance> that all the fathers faw it, and in- 
deed there is no poflibility of miftaking it. What 
prejudice, what blindnefs, to compare the offspring 
of Sophronifca to the fon of Mary ! How immenfe 
the difference between thofe two ! Socrates dying 
without pain, and without ignominy, found it eafy 
to fupport his character to the very Jaft -, and if his 
life had not been honoured by fo gentle a death, we 
might have doubted whether Socrates, with all his 
vnderftanding, was any thing more than a fophift. 
You will fay, he invented a fyftem of moral philo- 
fophy. Others had praftifed it before his time ; he 
only related what they had performed, and drew lec- 
tures from their example. Ariftides had been juft, 
before Socrates told us what juftice was v Leonidas 
had facrificed his life for his country, before So* 
crates had made the love of our country a duty ; 
Sparta was fober, before Socrates commended fo- 
briety ; before he had given a definition of virtue, 
Greece abounded in virtuous men. But of whom did 
Chrift borrow that fublime and pure morality, which 
he, an4 he only, taught .bath by word and example f? 

• DeRep, Dial. i. ' 

+ Sec, in his fermon on the mount, the parallel he draws be- 
tween his own nxoralitjr and that of Moies^ Matt. chap. v. 
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From the center of the moft extravagant fanatlcifm 
the higheft wifdom made itfelf heard, and the vileflf 
of nations was honoured with the fimplicity of the 
moft heroic virtues. The death of Socrates philofo- 

Ehifing cooly with his friends, is the eaiieft that can 
e deured ; , that of Chrift expiring in the midft of 
torments, abufed, fcorned, tictefted by a whole peo- 
ple, is the moft dreadful that can be apprehended. 
Socrates taking the poifonous draught, returns thanks 
to the perfon, who with tears in his eyes prefents it 
to him ; Chrift, in the midft of the moft exquifite 
torture, prays for his bloody executioners. Yes, if 
Socrates lived and died like a philofopher, Chrift 
lived and died like a God. Shall we fay that the 
evangelical hiftory was invented at pleafure? My 
friend, inventions are not made after that manner^ 
and Socrates's hiftory, of which no body entertains 
any doubt, is not fo well attefted as that of Chrift. 
Upon the whole, it is removing the difRculty further 
back, withaut fqlving it -, for it would be much har- 
der to conceive, that a number of men Ihould have 
joined together to fabricate this book, than a fingle 
perfon fhould furnifh out the fubjeft to its authors, 
J ewifh writers would never have fallen into that ftyle, 
or that fyflx^m of morality ; and the gofpel hathfuch 
ftrong and fuch inimitable marks of truth, that the 
inventor would be more furprifing than the hero^ 
Yet notwithftanding all this, this fame gofpel abounds 
with things fo incredible, and fo repugnant to rea- 
fon, that it is impoffible for any man of fenfe, either 
to conceive or to admit them *• Amidft thefe diffi- 
culties, what is to be done? Be modeft and circum- 
fpeft, my child; pay a filent reverence to what you 
can neither rejeft nor comprehend, and humble your- 
felf before thit great 3eing, to whom only the truth 
is open, 

r 
^ I 

■ . • 1 1 • ■ . 

• See, wha^ iJxQ learned Pi. Clark fays of the UMth ofreycaled 
reUgioQ, 

Such 
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Such is the involuntary fccpticifniy in which I have 
remained j but this fccpticifm is no way troublcfome 
to me, bccaufe it does not extend to points effen- 
tial in pra6tlce, and I am fully fettled in regard to 
the principles of my duty. I ferve God in the fim- 
plicity of my heart. I defire to know no more than 
relates to my duty; with regard to dodrines that 
have no influence, either on our adtions, or on our 
morals, and concerning which fuch a number of peo- 
ple make themfelves fo uneafy, I give myfclr no ' 
manner of trouble. I look upon all particular reli-< 
gions, as fo many falutary inllitutions, which in 
every country prefcfibe an uniformity of divine wor- 
Ihip, and may be all of them founded either in the 
climate, in the government, or genius of the peo- 
ple, or in fome other local cauie, which renders one 
preferable to the other, according to time and place. 
I believe them all good, when God is ferved in a 
proper manner ; the eflfential worfhip is that of the 
heart. God does not rejeft that homage, if fincere, 
under whatever form it be offered to him. Being 
called in the religion I profefs to the ecclefiaflic 
ftate, I fulfill the feveral duties prefcribed to me, 
with all the cxaftnefs pofTible, and my confciencc 
would reproach me, were I voluntarily to negledt 
any one point. After a long fufpenfion, you know 
I obtained, by means of M. de Mellarede, the per- 
mifTion of rciulming my funftion to enable me to 
live. Formerly I faid mafs with great levity,' a fail- 
ing into which we are all ready to fall, even in the 
moft facred folemnities, if too often repeated. Since 
the eflablifhing of my new principles, I perform this 
aft of religion with greater devotion ; I am flrongly 
affefted with the majefly of the fupreme Beings 
with his prefence, and with the imbecillity of the 
human mind, which has fuch inadequate concep- 
tions of every thing relating to its author. From 
a notion, that I offer up the vows and prayers of 
a people to him under a certain form^ I carefully 

follow. 
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follow all the rites and ceremonies j I recite them 
with attention; and I ufc my utmoft diligence 
never to omit the leaft tittle-, when I draw near 
to the ceremony of confecration, I coUedl my whole 
attention, in order to perform it with the difpofi* 
tion which the church, and the grandeur of the 
facrament, require; I endeavour to annihilate, as 
it were, my underftanding before the fupreme In- 
telligence ; I lay to myfelf, who art thou, thus to, 
mealure infinite power ? With awful reverence I pro- 
nounce the words of confecration, and I join them 
with all the faith dependent on my will, to render 
them of due efFe^. Whatever may be the cafe, in 
regard' to this incomprehenfible myftery, I do not 
apprehend, that at the day of judgment I fhali be 
punilhed for having profaned it in my heart. 

Honoured with the facred miniftry, though in the 
very loweft rank, I fhail never fay, or do any thing, 
that can render me unworthy of difcharging it» 
higheft duties. I {hall conftantly preach up virtue 
to mankind, and exhort them to practical morality ; 
and fo long as I am able, and my abilities will per- 
mit me, I Ihail fet them the example. I fhall ufc 
my utmoft endeavours to make them enamoured 
with religion ; I fhall likewife make it my ftudy to 
confirm their faith, in doftrines really ufeful, and 
which every man is obliged to believe : but God 
forbid I (hould ever fill their heads with the bloody 
dodlrine of perfecution -, that I fhould learn them 
to deteft their neighbour, or to tell other men, they 
Ihall be damned *. Were I poflefled of a higher 
rank, this referve might bring me into trouble; but' 

• The duty of conforming to the religion of one's country^ 
does not extend to dodrines contrary to found mor^ity, fuch as 
that of noa- toleration. This is the terrible dogma, that fets 
people upon cutting one anotlier's throats, and makes them ene* 
mie3 to theii- fpecies. The diftinftiqn between civil and thcologi-t 
cal toleration, is filly and puerile. Thcfe two kinds of tolerat^ix 
are infeparable, and the one cannot be jidmitted without the other^ 
Angels thiHifelves would not live in peace with in<;n^ whoji^ they 
tooK^d'^pon as enemies of the Deity. I-am 
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I am too incx)nfiderable to be under any apprehenfion, 
^nd I cannot fall much lower than I am. ' Let what 
will happen,^ I Ihall not blafpheme agair^ft the divine 
juftice, nor lie ^ainft the Holy Ghoft. 

Long have I.^fpired to tl^e honotir of being a pa^ 
rilh prieft j I ihould ftill be glad of the dignity, but 
I no longer expe^ it. My good friend^ I fee no poft 
fo honourable as that. If he^ b^ a good man, he is 
a minifter of goodnefs ; as a good magiftrate is a 
minifter of juftice. A parifh prieft never need to 
do any mifchief ; if he is not always able to do 
good hipfelf, ftill when he follicits others to do it, 
he is a6fcing a part of his ofHce ; and he frequent- 
ly obtains it, when he knows, how to make him-^ 
felf refpedled. How happy (hould I be, were it my 
fate ever to have a little cure in our mountains, inha- 
bited by good honeft people ; for I think I IhouH 
ftudy nothing but the felicity of my parifhioners ! I 
fliould not enrich them, fcut I would fhare their po- 
verty ; I would remove their ignominy and contempt, 
which 5re far more intolerable than indigence. I 
ftiould render them fond of concord and equality, by 
which human mifery is frequently difpelled, but al^ 
ways alleviated. When they came to fee that I di4 
not live better tha^ they, yet was chearful and con- 
tent, they would learn to be eafy vender their condi- 
tion, and to follow my example. In my difcourfes 
from the pulpit, I Ihould not confine myfelf fo much 
to the fpirit of the church, as to that of the gofpel, 
where the doftrine is fimple, and the moral fublime ;, ^ 
where you fee only a few external a6ts of religion, but 
a great many works of charity. Before I inftrudled 
them in their duty, I would endeavour to praftife 
it myfelf, to the end that they might be convinced 
of my fincerity. If I had ahy proteftants in my 
^leighbourhood, o^* in my parifh, I Ihould not make 
a diftinftion between them and my real parifliioners, 
in whatever relates to Chriftian charity -, I ihould ex-t 
lipft xhtm z\l alils^ tp ,piutuaJ laVC;^ to look oh one 
i '. ■ ' ...'•- ' ' ' ' . .. - .', .'^btheii^ 
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another as brethren, to revere all religions, and ta 
live peaceably in their own. I apprehend, that to 
foUicit any man to quit the religion in which he was 
educated, is enticing him to aft wrong, and of courfe 
is . afting wrong myfelf. Till we are favoured with 
ftronger light from above, let us pay a regard to 

?)ublic order; in every country let us refpeft the 
aws, and give no difturbance to the eftablifhed 
worfbip, nor excite the inhabitants to difobediencc; 
for we really know not whether it would be an ad^ 
vantage for them to change their opinions ; whereas 
we are very certain of its being wrong, to difobey 
the laws. 

I have difclofed to you, my young friend, my pro- 
fcfllon of faith, with the utmoft candour, as God 
can witnefs ; you are the firft I ever revealed it to, 
and perhaps will be the laft to whom I fhall make 
this difcovery. So long as there is any fincerc 
belief among men, we, Ihould not difturb peaceable 
fouls, nor alarm the weak and fimple with difficulties, 
which it is impoflible for them to folve, and only 
create uneafinefs without inftruftion. But when 
once the whole is fhaken, we ought to fave the trunk 
at the expence of the branches ; confciences that have 
been difturbed, and thrown into fuch a ftate of flue* 
tuation and uncertainty as yours, have need to be 
ftrengthened and awaked ; and in order to fettle them 
once more on the bafis of eternal truths, we fhould 
pull away the floating piles, on which they ftill 
leem to depend. 

You are now in the critical time of life, when the 
mind is open to certainty, when the heart receives its 
form and impreflion, and when the condu6t* of our 
whole life is determined, either to good or evil. 
Later than this ftagc, the fubftance is hardened, and 
refufes to imbibe any new impreffions. While your 
foul, O young man, is ftill flexible, let it be ftamped 
with the leal of truth. Had I a greater certainty in 
thefe matters, I Ihould have addrefled myfelf to you 

in 
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in a dogmatical and decifive tone •, but being frail 
and ignorant, what could I do ? I have unbofomed 
myfelf to you without rcferve j what I look upon as 
certain, I delivered to you as fuch j I have given my 
doubts as doubts, tny opinions as opinions y and I 
told you tny reafons for doubting and believing. Ic 
is now your province to judge ; you have taken time ; 
it was a wife precaution, and it makes me think well 
of you. Begin with difpofing your confcience ta 
gain inftrudion. Be fincere with yourfclf. And ia 
regard to my notions^ adopt as many of them as you 
believe to be true, and rejed the reft. You are not 
as yet fo corrupted by vice, as to be in danger of 
making an ill choice. I fhould have propofed n>r us 
two to confer together ; but as foon as a perfon be- 
gins to dilpute, he grows warm ; then vanity and oh- 
ftinacy are introduced, and fincerity is excluded. My 
friend, I advife you not to difpute ; for by difputing 
we neither gain, nor give inftrudlion. For my part, 
I did not fix my principles till after many years medi- 
tation ; I now ftick firmly by them > n^y confcience i$ 
eafy, and my heart is at reft. If ever I wanted to 
examine my fentiments anew, I could not enter upon 
that inquiry with a purer love of truth ; and my 
mind being lefs aftive,. would be incapable of attain^ 
ing it. I A^ill remain as I am, left the relifli of con- 
templation fhould infenfibly become an indolent paC» 
fion, and render me indifferent in regard to my du- 
ties -, and left I fhould relapfe into my former pyrrho- 
pifm, without recovering lufBcient ftrength to get rid 
of it. More than one half of my life is elapfcd ; I 
have now only as much time as is requifite to lay out 
the remainder to a good ufe, and to cancel my paft 
errors, by future virtues. If I am miftaken, it W 
againft my will. He who fees the very bottom of 
my heart, knows fuU well that I do npt defire to be 
in an error. Incapable of being undeceived by my 
own light ; the only way I have left, to come at the 
truth, is to lead a good lifej and if from the very 

ftwcs 
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ftones God is able to raife up children to Abraham,' 
every man has a right to exped inftrudtion, when he 
endeavours to deferve it. 

If my jefleftions fhould lead you to think as I do, 
to entertain the fame fentiments, and to have th^ 
fame profeflion of faithi let me give you this advice : 
Do not expofe yoarfclf any longer to the temptation 
of mifery and defpair; do not drag on a mo{|: 
wretched life, at tl^ mercy of foreigners ; but ceafe 
to fubfift meanly on alms. Return to your own 
country, return to the religion of your anceftorsj 
embrace it in the fineerity of your hearty and never 
forfake it : I admire it for its great fimplicity and ho* 
linefs; and of all the religions upon earthy I believd. 
it has the pureft morality, and is moft agreeable td 
teafon. With regard to the expences of the journey, 
do not trouble your head about that ; you (hall bd 
provided. Neither would I have you be afhamed of' 
fubmitting to the mortification with which your re^ 
turn will be circumllanced •, we (hould blulh to com- - 
mit a fault, but not to repair it. You are as yet at at 

Eeriod of life, where all paft failings may be pardoned ; 
ut none are committed afterwards with impunity. 
When you ate dilpofed to liften to the voice of con-* 
fcience, it will inftantly remove a thoufand frivolou* 
obftruftions. You will be convinced, that under our 
prefent ftate of uncertainty, it is an unpardonable pre-* 
fumption to profefs a different religion from that in 
which we were educated ; and hypocrify not to praftife 
fincerely the doftrine we profefs. If we are miftaken, 
we deprive ourlclves of a very good excufe at the fu- 
preme tribunal. Will iwt that all -knowing judge be 
more ready to excufe the error in which we were bred^ 
than that of bur own chufing ? 

Keep your foul, my child, eVer in a ftate of wiflt- 
ing there was a God, and you will never doubt of 
hisexffience. But whatever party you embrace, be 
fure yo.u remember, that the real duties of religiori 
are jadepiindent on human inflkiition ^ that an up- 

ri^^ 
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right heart is the true temple of the divinity ; that in 
all countries, and in all fefts, to Ipvc God above all 
things, ar^d our neighbour as ourfelves, is the fum-* 
mary of the law j that no religion whatever difpenfes, 
with moral duties 5 that none but thefe are truly ef-. 
fential ; that the internal adoration is the firft of thoib 
duties ; and that without faith no real virtue exifts. 

Be fure to avoid the company of thofe, who, un- 
der the pretence of explaining nature, inftilt into thef 
heart of man moft pernicious dodtrines, which, 
though in appearance of the fceptic kind, are infi- 
nitely more pofitive and dogmatical, than the deter- 
mined tone of their adverfaries. Under tfie infolent 
notion that they alone are enlightened, and lineere 
lovers of the truth, they oblige, us to yield to their 
arbitrary decifions, and attempt to obtrude their ow» 
nonfenfical whimfies for the real principles of thijigs. 
In the hcighth of their pride, they turn every thing 
topfy-turvy, and trample even the moft facred rites 
under foot, depriving the wretched of the laft confo- 
lation under their afflidions ; freeing the opulent and 
powerful frona the only reftraint to their paflions;^ 
banifhing the remorfe of guilt, and the hope of vir- 
tue from the human breaft -, and boafting, moreover^ 
of being the only benefactors to our fpecies. The truth, 
fey they, can never be prejudicial to mankind: I grant 
it cannot ; and, in my humble opinion, it is a ftrong^ 
argument,, that their dodtrine is not agreeable to truth ^. 

My 

* The two' p^Qtiips attack each other with fuch a Homber oS 
ibphifm^, that it would be an endlefs and mad undertaking ta- 
pefute them all ;. it is very well if we take notice of feme .as tney 
occafionally offer. One of the mofl^ ufual fophi/ms of the philo- 
fophic party, is W" fet a fiippoied natioa of true philofophers m 
oppoiition to another of bed ChrifUans ; as if it were more eaf^ 
to fornni a whole natioA> of true philofophers, than one of true 
ChriAians. I know not whether amoag itidividuab> one be ea-f 
fier to find than the other ; but this I very well know, fince thcrt? 
is a queftion about n^itions, that you: mud fuppofe fome who 
would abufe philpfoghy without religion^, as oitt^. abufe religion 

wuhottt 
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My good youth, be fincere opd tell the truth, with* 
out affe&atiQa or pride^^ l^^im.to be ignorant, for 

thus 

without pHilofophy; and Jdiisy in myopinidn, gready alters the 
ftatc of tke quemon. 

Bayle has proved extremely. well, ^t fanaddfm is of more 
pernicioiu. cpn&qu^ce than .atkeifioi, and, t2us is undeniable | 
but he did nbk talwe' notice of a circiimfiancc equally true,, that 
fknaticifm, though delighting in cruelty and bloody is a Ittag* 
n^imous paifion ; that it animates the human breaft, in^irei 
it with a contempt of deaths and gives.it an extraordinary, 
fpring, and that it only. wants. a proper dire^Uon, to be pro- 
duflive of the fubUmeft virtues ; whereas irreligion^ and in ge- 
neral the philofbphic turn of thofe you call free-thinkers, creates 
an attachment to life, effeminates. and debafes the mind, and con* 
centers all the paflions in the mean principle of private intereft, 
and that ahjedk thing, called felf; by which means it gradually 
lubvcrts the true foundation of human fociety, for individuals 
have fo (vcry little in common, that it will never be able to ba- 
lance their. private interefls. - 

If atheifm does not produce the eifufion of human blood, it is 
not fo milch owing to the love of peace, as. to an indifference to 
good ; for let the world go as it will, little does it concern the 
pretended fage, provided he can remain quiet in his iludy. His 
principles, do not fet men upon cutting one another's throatSj, 
but they hinder their propagation, by fubvertinjg morality, which, 
tends to multiply them, by efhranging them from their Q)ecies> 
and by reducing all their ane£Uons to afecret egotifm, as prejudi* 
cial to population as to virtue. Philofophic indifference refem- 
bles the public tranquillity in a defpotic government ; it is the- 
tranquillity of deaths more deflru£live by far than war itfelf. 

Thus fanatidfin, though more fatal in its immediate effeds^ - 
than the prefent ^hilofopnic turn, or mode of free-thinking, is a 
great deal lefs fo in its confequences. Beiides, it is eafy to make 
a pompous difplay of £ne maxims in books : but the quefHon isy 
whether they^^are flri6Uy connedcd with the main doarine, and 
neceflkrily flow from th,ence ; which has not been cleared up as 
yet. There remains now to know, whether, if philofophy were 
at its eafe, and poffefTed of the fupreme power, it would iubdue 
all thofe little paffions of mankind, as glory, intereit,.and ambi- 
tion, and pradife that gentle humanity, of which it boafis fo 
greatly on paper.. 

In tKeory, philofophy can do no one good, which religion is not 
capable of doing much better ; and religion does a great deal, 
that is out of the jower of philofophy. 

In pradice. It is another thing ; but; l>ere we muft alio haire 
S^courfe to inquiry. No man whatever, though he believes' in a 

religion^ 
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fhuS yott will "hcither cfecdve yourfelf, nor any body 
dfe. If ever the improvement of your abilities fliould 

qualify 

teligkm, conforms intirely to it ; this is very cutain : fixoftpeo'* 
pie have very Uttle relipon, and ^do not at all liv« up to that 
which they profefi ; this is likewife certsun : but there are Jome 
who believe in a religion, and confbfto to it, at leafl in part ; 
and it is beyond all dDnbt, that religious motives often pr^^nt 
them from a£ling vrrong^ and fet them upon virtuaas and lauda^ 
ble a^ions» which, had it not been for thofe motives, would ne- 
ver liavc been peifonned. 

Sappofe a monk denies his having received a depofit ; what 
follows, but that he was entrufted with it by a fool } Had Pafcb^ 
inade fuch a denial, this would prove that Paichal was an hypo- 
crite, and nothing further* But a monk I Ar^ thofe 

who make a trade of religion, the people who believe it ? The 
iniquity of the clergy^ there as ellewhere, ddes not prove tho 
inutility of religion, but that very few have any religion at all. 

Our ttiod^hi governments are undoubtedly indebted to Chrif- 
tianity for the Tolidity of their power, and the infrequency of 
their revolutions; it has even rendered them lefs fanp;uinary9 
which is proved, in fa6t, by comparing them with anaent mo^* 
narchies. ' The increale of religious knowledge has banifiied fa- 
natidfm, and foftened the manners of Chrlfllan countries. This 
tdteration is not owing to letters ; for where thefe flouriihed, hu- 
jtoanity was not more refpe£led than in other parts ; witnefs the 
cruelty of the Athenians, the Egyptians, the Roman emperors, 
stnd the Chinele. What a number of works of mercy are owing 
to the goipel ! What a multittide of relHtutions and indemnifica' 
tions anfe from auricular confeffion among the Robian catholics ! 
How ftiiUiy reconciliations and charitable diibibutions proceed 
from preparations for the holy communion amongllthe protefl- 
ants ? Did not the Hebrew jubilee throw a great damp upon the 
avidity of ufurers ? What a number of miferies it prevented i 
The whole nation were united by a common band of legal bro* . 
therhood ; not a Angle beg^ was to be ieen amongil them ; as 
there iU-e none among theTurks, where piot&s fonndatioos are 
withodt number. By a principle of their religion, they fhew 
their hofpitaiity even t6 the enemies of their wonhip. 

« The ManOmetans, lays Sir John Chardin, pretet^d, that 
** after the judgment which Is to follow the general refurredion^ 
** ihe bodies will all pafs over a bridge^ called PouUSurbe^ t>uilt 
<< on the fire everlafUng; a bridge, that, according to them* 
« may be ftiied the third ind lad examination, or the laft judg« 
<' ment, becfulfd there the wicked will be feparated from tHe 
^ righteous, kc. 

Vol.. XL H "Th« 
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qualify you for fpeaking in public, be fure you silways 
ipcak according to your confcience, without troubling 
your head about human, applaujTe. The abufe of 
learning is produftive of incredulity. The learned arc 
above thinking with the vulgar, each man would 
fein have afyftem of his own. Difdainful philofophy 
leads to infidelity; as blind devotion does to fana« 
ticifm. Avoid thofe extremes; be ever ftedfaft in 
the ways of truth, or what appears to you in that 
light from the fimplicity of your heart, and be not 

•* The Perfians, continues the fame author, are vailly fond of 
** this bridge ; fo that when a perfon ftiffers an injury, for which 
** it is impoflible for him to optain fatisfadion, his laH confbla- 
** tion is to fajr : TFeilf nvell ; by the lining God^ thou fljoU fay m 
** double the 'value at the laft day ; thou Jhalt not pafs o<ver the Poul* 
♦* Serrho, ^without making me fatisfa^ion : I JhaUfafien to thy gar» 
** mentf and cling to thy legs, I have feen a great many peribns of 
** eminence, and of all profeilions, who being appreheniive left 
** there (hould be a hue-and-cry after them in Daffing over this. 
" formidable bridge, foUicited thofe who complained oftheir con- 
** dufl to forgive mem ; of this I have know an hundred infiances 
'* myfelf. People of qudity, who had been prevailed upon to 
'^ a6twith'me differently from what I could havewifhed, ac- 
^* cofied pie, fome time after, when they imagined my ch^ria 
** had fubfided, and fpoke to me thus : / beg of you, halal becon 
** antchijra^ that is, juflijy that affair , Or render it lanvfuL Some 
" of them even made me prefents, and did me fervices, with a 
** view that I might forgive them, and declare it freely frona my 
** heart ; for which they could have no other motive, than the 
** perfuafion that they mall not pafs the bridge of hell, till they 
*« have made full iatisfadUon to thofe whom they have op- 
** preffed." ,Tom. 7. in i2mo. p. co. 

Can I believe that this bridge, which repairs fo many ioiqui'* 
ties, never prevents any ? Now if you were to deprive the Pcr- 
iians of this notion, and to perfuade them that there was no fucH 
bridge as a Poul-Serrhc, or any tiling like it, where the opprefled 
were revenged of their tyrants after death, is it not evident that 
this would render the latter quite eafy, and free them frpm 
the follicitude of appealing the unhappy ? It is therefore bUc^ 
that this do^lrine would not be pernicious ; conicquently it can- 
not be conformable to truth. 

Philofopher, thy moral laws are very beautiful ; but fhew me, 
i pray you, their {andUon. Ceafe a moment to beat about the 
buih, and let me know what thou dofl fubflitutc in the room of 
Poul'Serrko, 

diverted 
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tiiTerted irom it, either by vanity or weaknefs. Dare 
to acknowledge a deity among the philofophers ; and 
to preach hunianity among perfecutors. You will 
perhaps be the only one of your party, but at the* 
lame time you will feel an inward fatisfadlion, fupe- 
rior to all human regard. Whether they love or 
hate you, whether they perufe or negleft your writ- 
ings, it imports not. Tell the truth, and do what 
is right; the point of importance to man, is to dif- 
charge his duty upon earth •, by forgetting himfelf, 
he promotes his own intereft. My child, private inte- 
reft deceives us -, but in the expectation of the righ- 
teous alone there is no deception^ 

I HAVE tranfcribed this whole piece, not as a rule 
to be followed in matters of religion, but as a pattern . 
of the manner in which you may reafon with your 

fupil, to prevent a deviation from the method, which 
nave been endeavouring to eftablifh. So long as 
we are not fwayed by human authority, or by the 
prejudices of the country in which we are born, the 
ible light of reafon cannot, in the inititution of na- 
ture, conduft us any fitrther than natural religion, 
and there I flop with my Emilius. If he mull have 
another, I have no right to be his guide ; his bufi- 
nefs then is to chufe for himfelf. 

We z6k in conjunftion with nature, fo that while 
ihe is employed in ftrcngthenin^ the body, we en- 
deavour to improve the mind 5 out our progrefs is 
different. The body is already ftrong and robuft, 
when the mind is yet weak and feeble; and let the 
art of man db what it will, the bodily cotiftitution is 
always fute to get the ftart of reafon. To reftrain the 
one, and excite the other, has hitherto been ouf 
utnaoft care; to the end that man might always 
be as un^rm as pofiible. While his natural affec- 
tions were unfoldmg, we reftrained their growing 
fenfibility; and ren(fcred it fubjeft to the empire of 

H 2 reafon. 
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reafon. Intelleftual objefts moderated the imprcf- 
lion of thofe of the fenfible kind. Afcending to the 
principle of things, we have freed it from the fub- 
jedUon of the fcnfes ; and it was extremely fimplc to 
rife from the ftudy of nature, to the inquiry after its 
author. 

• As foon as w? attained this point, we perceived 
^c had gained a confiderable afcendant over our 
pupil; and found new ways to addrefs ourfelves to 
his heart. Then only does he find it his intereft to 
be virtuous ; to do good adlions without any regard 
to man, and without being compelled by the laws; 
to be juft between .God and himfelf ; to. difcharge 
his duty, even at the expence of his life ; and ever 
to bear the image of virtue imprinted in his heart, 
not only from the love of order, to which every mian 
prefers that of himfelf; but from the love of his 
Creator, which is mingled with the love of himfelf; 
to the end that he may enjoy that lafting felicity in 
the other life, of which a good confcience, and the 
contemplation of a fupreme Being, are furc pledges 
in this. If I depart from this pointy I fee nothing 
left but injuftice, fallhood, and hypocrby ; felf-inte- 
reft prevailing over every other competition, teaches 
every man to difguife his vices under the cloak . and 
maflc of virtue. Let the reft of mankind do my bu- 
finefs at their own expence; let every tiling be re- 
ferred to me only as its ultimate end 3 let all mankind 
perifli, in pain and mifery, to fave me a moment's 
isneafincfs, or a little hunger ; fuch is the language, 
which the atheift and unbeliever makes ufe of to 
himfelf Yes, I {hall maintain it all my hfe ; whoever 
lays in his heart, there is no Gqd, and makes ufe of 
a different language, is cither a liar, or. madman. 

Reader, it is^ all in vain, I am very fenfible that 
you and I fhall never fee my Emilius un,der the fame 
appearance; you will always fancy him to be like 
your young people ; giddy, pert, and flighty, wc^n- 
dcring from one fcaft and entertainment to another, 
2 . without 
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without being ever able to fix himfelf. You will 
laugh to fee me transform a young man, full of fpirit, 
and in the fpring and vigour of life, into a contem- 
plative phiioippher, or rather into a downright divine. 
You will fay, this vifionary ftill purlucs his favourite 
dream ; in giving us a pupil after his manner, he not 
only fafhions, but creates him; he forms him out of 
his own brain, and imagining always that he is copy- 
ing from nature, he deviates from her every inftant. 
For my part, comparing my pupil to yours, I can 
icarce perceive ^y one thing they can have in coniT 
mon. His education being lb different, it is almoft 
a miracle if he bears the leaft refemblance to them. 
As he has pailed his infancy in that intire liberty, in 
which they indulge themfelves in their youth, he be- 
^ns in his youth to take up with that regularity, to 
which they were obliged to fubmit in their childhood : 
this regularity they confider as a fcourge, they hold 
it in ' abomination, they look upon the ftage of life, 
wherein they obferved it, as a time of fcrvitude in 
which they were tyrannically ufed by their mailers ; 
they thinU they are not got out of their leading 
ftrings, till they have fhakcn off this yoke * ; it is 
then they make themfelves amends for the long re- 
ftraint in which they were held, juft as a prifoner 
is apt to extend his limbs, when releafed from his 
fetters. 

Emilius, on the contrary, is proud of drawing to-» 
wards manhood, and fubjefting himfelf to the yoke 
of dawning reafon 5 his body being now quite form- 
ed, has no longer need or the fame motions, and 
begins to fix its growth; while his underflanding> 
being half fledged, tries its pinnions. Thus puberty 
is to one, the ftage of debauchery, to the ather thac 
l»f reafon. 

^ Infancy is ever looked upon with the grcatcfi contempt, fey 
tlid(e who are jud out of it ; as in no coUhtry are ranki oMerved* 
with greater si^£lation» than where the j»ieq42at2ty is not greats 
aad where each is afraid of bein^ confounded with his- inferior. .. 

H 3 , Should 
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Should you be 4efirous to know which of thffe 
educations is preferable ;n the order of nature, con- 
fider the difference in thofe who deviate more or lefs 
from them: obferye the young people in country 
villages, and fee whether they are as pert and impu- 
dent as in grea? cities. ^'h€ infancy offavagesy fays the, 
Sieur le Beau, is always fpent in aition^ and in different 
faftimes which exercife tf>e body -, but as foon as they en-f 
ler the age of puberty ^ ihey grow tranquil and penfiv§ \ 
and thenceforward 'they ^pply tbemf elves only to ferious 
gameSj or thofe of hazard*. Emilius having been 
educated with the fame freedom as the children of 
peafants and favages, will of courfe make the fam^ 
alteration in his carriage as they, when he grows up 
to maturity. The whole difference is, that inftead 
of ufing adion merely for the fake of play or for his 
fupport, he has learnt to think, evep in the midft of 
his laborious or playful exercifes. Being t^us arrived 
at this period, he is intirely difpofed for the fcene 
into which I am about to introduce him : the reflec- 
tions I fet before him, excite his curiofity, becaufe 
they are not qnly in themfelves extremely beautiful, 
but quite new to him, and he is moreover capable 
of underftanding them. On the contrary your young 
people, being quite furfeited and tired with moral 
Jedtures, and tedious catechifms, will furely expr^(s 
their diflike to mental application which had been Ren- 
dered fo dull to them, to tirefome precepts with which 
their ears had been ftunned, and to meditations on 
their Creator, who had been reprefetited as an enemy 
to their pleafures. To all this they have conceived 
the utmofl: ayerfion, and diflike; conftraint has fur- 
feited them 5 how then can it be expected, that they 
will conform to it again, when they oegin to be thehr 
pwn mafters ? There mull be fomething ncwtaplcafe 
them, different from what is inculcated to children. 
It is all the fame in regard to my pupil j when he 

, * Adventures of the Sieur C. le Beau, advocate in parlia* 
meat. 
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grows up to man's eftace, I talk to him as a man, 
and tell him nothing but what is new ; and the things 
he hears» being tirelome to others, are for this very 
reafbn ^reeable to his tafte. 

Thus I make hiin doubly gain time, by retarding 
the progrcls of nature to improve that of reafon : 
But have I really retarded that progrefs ? No, I have 
only prevented the imagination from taking its flight 
too loon ; the untimely leflbns which a youth re* 
ceives from other quarters, I have balanced by inftruc- 
tions of a diflferent kind. W hile the torrent of our in- 
ftitutions impels him one way, to draw him into a 
contrary dircSSfcion by different precepts, is not re- 
moving him, but fixing him in his fituation. 

At length the critical moment of nature arrives, 
and arrive, it muft. Since man is mortal, he muft 
needs be reproduced, to the end that the fpecies con* 
dnue, ^d the order of this material world be pre- 
fervcd* As foon as you perceive this crifis by the 
figns above mentioned, lay afide your former tone 
and authority. He \s ftill your difciple, but not your 
pupiL He is your friend, h^ is a man^ and treap 
nim henceforward as fuch. 

What! muft I abdicate my authority, when I 
ftand moft in need of it ? Muff I refign the youth to 
his own conduft, at the very time he is leaft able to 
condudt himfclf, and moft liable to eo aftray ? Muft 
I renounce my rights, when it behoves him moft 
that I fhould aflert them ? Your rights ! who told 
you to renounce them ? It is now they commence 
m refpeft to him. Hitherto you obtained nothing 
but by force or artifice ; he had no notion of autho* 
rity, or duty -, to make him obey, you were oblig- 
ed either to compel or to deceive him. But lee 
with how many new ties you have bound his heart. 
Reaibn, firiendftiip, gratitude, and a thoufand af- 
fe£tions, all fpeak to him in fuch a tone as he can- 
not but underftand. Vice has not yet rendered him 
deaf ^to their language •, he feels only the foft paf- 

H 4 fions 
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fions of nature. The firft of all, that of felfrlovet 
makes him intirely yours ; and this fubje^on is.con-> 
firmed by habit« Ii jhc Ihould break looie but for a. 
moment, his'remorfe will foon bring htm back; his' 
attachment to you is the only fixed tentiment he has; 
all the others pais away, ana are alternately effaced. 
Do not fuffer him to be corrupted, and he will be, 
aiway 3 docile ; he will not begin to be rebellious, till 
he has been perverted, 

I acknowledge indeed, that if you were openly to 
oppofe his growing defires, and be fo weak as to 
treat thofe new wants as vicious inclinations, he 
would not liften to you long : but if you once quit 
my method, I can anfwer for nothing. Remember 
always that you are the minifter of nature, and you 
will never be her enemy, 

. But how ihall I a£l ? there is only one alternative^* 
either to favour, or to combat his inclinations ; to be 
his tyrant, or his fycophant : and the confequetices. 
of both are fo very dangerous, that it is difficult to 
determine the choice. 

The firft way of folving this diifficulty, is to marry 
him quickly ; and this is certainly the fafeft and mou: 
liatural. I queftion however, whether it be the beft, 
or the moft ufeful ; and I will give you hereafter my 
reafons ; in the mean time I agree that young people 
ought to marry, as foon as they come to a proper 
age ; but this age has been anticipated in their fa- 
vour; ijt is we that have rendered them ripe before 
the time ; we ought to wait for their maturity. 

Were we only to liften to their inclinations, and 
be diredted by their outward tokens, there would be 
no great difficulty; but there the laws of nature, and 
thole of fociely, are vaftly oppofite in many refpedtsi, 
fo that we are obUg^d to twift and twirl continually, 
in order to reconcile them. We muft have recourfe 
to a vaft deal of art, to hinder the focial from bcr 
-coming the artificial man, 

FfOOk 
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From the reafons above laid dowir, I am of opi- 
nion, that by the means xhtrt mentioned, and others 
of the fame kind, we may prolong the ignorance of 
defires and the continence of the fenfes to the age of 
twenty. And this is fo far true, that among the Gcr^ 
mans, a young man who lay with a woman before 
that time, was confidered as infamous; and to the 
chaftity of thofe people, authors juftly attribute 
their vigorous conftitutions, and extraoMinary pro- 
pagation. 

This period may even be lengthened; and not 
many centuries ago, nothing was. more common 
even in France. Among other inftances well atteft- 
ed, Montaigne's father, a man of no lefs veracity and 
truth, than of ftrength and goodnefs of conftitution, 
fwore, that he had never known woman when he 
married at the age of thirty- three, after having ferv- 
ed a confiderable time in the wars of Italy ; and in 
the fon's writings you may fee what chearfulnefs and 
vigour his father retained, when he was pafled fixty. 
The' contrary opinion is founded more on our cuf- 
toms and prejudices, than on the knowledge of the 
human fpecies in general. 

I may therefore wave the example of the young 
people of bur times, it is no manner of proof in re- 
gard to a perfon not educated like them. When I^ 
come to refleft that nature has fixed no term on 
this occafion, which may not be cither anticipated 
or retarded, I.think, that without deviating from her 
laws, I may fuppofe that Emilius continues, through 
my care, in his primitive innocence, and I fee jhis 
happy period ready to expire. Surrourtded with 
dangers, which every day come thicker upon him, 
he is ready to break loofe^ from me, do what I will. 
•Vpon the very firft occafion (and this will foon oScr 
kfelf ) he yields to the blind impreffion of his fenfes ; 
and a thoufand to one but he is going to be undone. 
I have made too many reflexions on human nature, 
-fiot to be fcnfible of the influence which this critical 

moment 
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jnoment muft have on his morals the remaindo: of his 
life. If I diflemble, aad pretend to fhut mjr eyes, 
he avails himielf of my weakneis ; thinking he de- 
ceives me, he holds me cheap, and I am accef&ry 
to his ruin. If I endeavour to reclaim him, it is no 
longer tinie, he pays no attention to me*, I become 
odious and intolerable in his prefence^ and it will 
4iot be long before he gets rid of me* The<^ re- 
mains therefore only one prudent method for me to 
follow *, which is to render him accountable to him- 
ielf for his actions -, to guard him at leaH againft the 
Airprizes of error*, and to fhew him plainly the perils 
vitn which he is environed. Hitherto his ignorance 
has faved him, but now he muft be reftrained by 
Jus own good fenfe. 

^ Thefe new inftru£tions being of great importance, 
J think it proper to trace uie fubjed lomewhat 
Jiigher. Tms is the time to give in my accounts to 
him, to (hew him in what manner his time and mine 
have been employed *, to acquaint him with his Ora- 
tion and mine; with our actions, with our obliga^ 
tions to each other, with all his moral relations, 
with the engagements he has entered into in regard 
to others, and others to him, with the degree he is 
arrived at in improving his faculties, the road he is 
to follow hereafter, the difficulties he will meet with, 
and the manner of furmounting them ; to (hew him 
how far I am ftill capable of affifting him, and how 
far he is able to help himfelf -, in a word, to point 
out to him the critical fituation, and the new perils 
that furround him, and to lay before him all -the 
folid reafons, which ftiould engage him to watch with 
the utmoft attention over his conduft, before he in- 
dulges his youthful defires. 

Imagine to yourfelf, that to conduct a pupil at 
this age, you are to follow quite a contrary method, 
to what you ufed during the time of his infancy. 
Make no fcruple to inftru6t him in thofe dangerous 
myfteries, which you fo long and fo carefully con- 
cealed 
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(Sealed from his fight. Since he muft know thtxn^ 
\t is proper his knowledge fhould come, not from 
Jiimfclf, or from any other perfon, but from you only : 
and fince henceforward he will be obliged to fight» 
it is requifite, for fear of a furprize> that he ftiould 
be apprifcd of his enemy. 

Young people who appear to be (killed in thefc 
matters, without our knowing how they came by 
tfieir knowledge, feldom have acquired it with impu- 
liity. Inftruftions fo indifcreetly immodcft, muft at 
leaft defile the imagination of thofe who receive them, 
and incline them to the vices of thofe, by whom diey 
^e moft infamoufly inftrufted. This is not all ; the 
fervants infinuatc themfelves into the good graces of 
liie child,' gain his confidence, and make hmi look 
-upon his governor as a four crabbed man ; and ono 
of the favourite topics of their private confabulations, 
16 to load him with flandcr and abufe. When the 
pupil is arrived at that pitch, the mafter may ga 
vgbout his bufinefs, he has nothing further to do. 

But how happens it that the child chufes privatfe 
(Confidantes ? It is owing to the tyranny of thofe who 
govern him. Why (hould he conceal his mind from 
them, if he is not obliged to be upon the referve ? 
Why fhould he complain of them, if he has no fub- 
jeft of complaint ? Naturally fpeaking they are his 
firft intimates •, by the eagernefs with which he comes 
to tell them his thoughts, it plainly appears that he 
fancies his notions to be incomplete till he unbo* 
foms himfelf to them. Depend upon it, that if a 
phild is neither afraid of your fermons and rebukes, 
he will acquaint you with every thing ; ' and that 
fervants will not venture to entruft him with a Iccrct^ 
when they arc convinced that you have his intire 
fronfidence. 

What induces me to depend the more on my 
method, is, that by examining into the eftcfts of it 
As near as pofiible, I can fee my pupil m no fituation 

• • • 
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in Ufct in which he does not appear in an agreeable 
light. Even in the very moment when he gives 
loofe tOv the warmth of his delires, and rebelling 
a^ainft the hand that attempts to curb him^ he beats 
about pn every fide, and is juft ready to get from 
me i in his tranfports and agitations^ I fiill can trace 
his orimnal fimplicity ; his heart,, undefiled as his 
body^ Knows no difguiie, no moce than vice ; nei- 
ther reproaches nor contempt have difpirited him ; 
daftardly fear never taught him to diflemble ; he has 
ail the indiicretion of innocence •, he is ingenuous 
without any fcruple ; and he knows not, as yet, of 
what advantage it is to deceive. There is not the 
leaft emotion in his foul,, but either his lips or eyes 
will reveal i and I am oftentimes much fooner ap- 
prized, than he himfelf, of his inward (entiments. 

While he thus continues to difclofe his mind to me 
with the utmofl: freedom^ and to tell me his thoi^hts 
with pleafure, I have nothing to fear; but if he 
grpws more timid and referved ; if from his conver*. 
mion I find him under the leafl embarraflfment, na- 
ture begins to operate, and I have not one moment 
to lofc ; if I do not make hafte to give him fome in- 
ftrudtion, he will be inftrudted prefently, againft my, 
will. 

Many of my readers, even of thpfc who adopt my 
notions, will imagine, that I mean . here no more 
than a tranfient converfation \ and then all is over.. 
Ah! it is not thus the heart is governed ! All that you 
iky is of no avail, unlefs you tirne it well. Before you 
fow, you mufl: plough the ground : the feed of virtue 
rifcs with great difficulty ; there muft be long prepara-- 
tions for it to take root. One thing that cjiiefly de- 
feats the end of fermons^ is their being preached in- 
difcriminately to all the world. How is it poffible 
to imagine,, that the Iaa>e difcourfe ihould fuit fuch 
a number of ;widitors, fo varipuQy difpofed, of fuch 
different geniuffcs,, tempers, jages, fexes^ ftates, ^an4 
■\i, opinions ? 
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bpinions ? Perhaps there are nO^ two, to whom a ge-* ' 
jKral exhortation is adapted; and our pafiions arc 
all fo flu£tuating, that 1 queflion whether any trOn 
living was twice affefbed in the fame manner, by the 
fame difcourfe. Judge then, whether' it be a right 
icafon to liften to the grave ledures of the wife, 
julft when the underftanding is* clouded, and the 
will tyrannized, by the a^tatidn of fenfual pafljbnt, 
Never, therefore, talk of reafon to young 'pco|^, 
even at the age of reafon, till you enable tnem to 
underftand it. More difcourfes are thrown away by 
the fault of the mailers, than by that of the difdples. 
The pedant and the prodent tutor fay nearly the fame 
things ; but the former fays them on every occafion ^ 
the Utter only, when fure of their producing a good 
cffeft. 

As the man that walks in his fleep, Ikinfis along 
the border of a precipice, from which he would tum- 
ble down, if he were fuddenly awaked ; thus tny 
Emilius, in the flumbers of ignorance, efcapes fome 
dangers, of which he is not aware : if I awake hkti 
by ^rprife, he is ruined. Let us, firft of all, endea- 
vour to remove him further oflF from the precipice, 
and then we will awake him, to fhew it to him at a 
diftance. 

Books, folitude, idlenefs, a fedentary and efiemt- 
nate life, the company of women and young pec^le ; 
thefe are the things he is to avoid at this age, ' being 
the rocks againft which he is in continual danger of 
fplitting. With other obje6tS I amufe his fenfes ; and 
by pointing out another courfe to the mind, I divert 
it from that which it was beginning .to purfue ; by 
inuring the body to laborious exerciies, 1 check tlie 
aftivity of the fancy by which he is inipelled. ' Whtti 
the arms are exerted in hard labour, the imasiiuttioD 
is at reft; and when the body is very much tiftid, 
the paQions are not inflamed. The beft precaution is to 
remove our pupil from the feat of daagoNr. And firft^ 

of 
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in Ufct in which he does not appear in an agreeable 
light. Even in the very moment when he gives 
loofe to the warmth of his defires, and rebeUing 
acainft the hand that attempts to curb him, he beats 
about on every fide, and is juft ready to get from 
me ; in his tranfports and agitation^ I (till can trace 
his oriftinal fimplicity ; his heart,. undeGled as his 
body, Knows no diiguiie, no moce than vice ; nei- 
ther reproaches nor contempt have difpirited him ^ 
daftardly fear never taught him to diflemble ; he has 
all the indifcretion of innocence •, he is ingenuous, 
without any fcruple i and he knows not, as yet, of 
what advantage it is to deceive. There is not the 
leaft emotion in his fotil^ but either his lips or eyes 
will reveal i and I am oftentimes much fooner ap- 
prized, than he himfelf, of his inward (entiments. 

While he thus continues to difcloie his mind to me 
with the utmofl: freedom^ and to tell me his thoughts 
with pleafure, I have nothing to fear^ but if he 

}jrows more timid and referved ; if from his conver*. 
ation I find him under the lead embarraflfment, na- 
ture begins to operate, and I have not one moment 
to lofe I if I do not make hafle to give him fome in- 
ftru£tion, he will be inftrucled prelently, aga'mft mf 
will. 

Many of my readers, even of thofc who adopt my 
notions, will imagine, that I mean here no more 
than a tranfient conver(ariou i and then all is over. 
Ah 1 it is not thus the heart is governed ! All that you 
fay is of no avail, unlefi you time it well. Before you 
foW| you muft plough the ground : the feed of virtue 
rifes with great difficulty -, there muft be long prepara- 
tions for it to take root. One thing that chiefly de- 
feats the end of fermons^ is their being preached in- 
difcriminately to all the world. How is it poffible 
to imagine, that the iame difcourfe fhould fuit fuch 
a number of auditors, fo varioufly difpofed, of fuch 
diifcmit geniufTes^ t^nipers, ages, iexcs> ftates, .and 

opinions I 
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or a (belter for patridges : where the one beai; nothing 
but the warbling of nightingales, and the iweet tunes 
of the feathered choir ; the other im^nes to hiniielf 
the found of the echoing horn, and the opening of 
the hounds : the pne thinks only of dryads and- 
nymphs, the other dreams only of prickers, kennelSt 
horfes, and every thing belonging to the jovial chace^ 
Take a walk into the country with a couple of genr 
tlemen of this ftamp, you mil foon perceive by their 
difcourfet that the earth puts on a different (rim, an4 
wears a difierent face in regard to them ; and that 
they differ as much in the mode and turn of their 
thoughts, as in the choice of their pleafures. 

I can conceive extremely well, in what manner 
thefe taftes and inclinations unite, and how people, 
at length, find time for every thing. But youthful 
pafiions are not thus divided^ let your pupil have 
one occupation that he likes, and all the reft will be 
quickly forgot. The variety of defires proceeds 
n-om that of knowledge, and the firft pleafures we 
learn, are for a long time the only ones we puriiKT^ 
It is not my intention that Emilius's youthful days 
ihould be ipent intirely in killing wild beafb, nor. dp I 
even pretend abfolutely to juftify this ferocious diver* 
fion ; it is fufficient for me that it fulpends the influ«» 
ence of a paffion far more dangerous, fo that my 
Emilius will be able to hear me difcourie of its 

EDwer, without finding any bad effe&, and give me 
ifure to paint its charms, without feeling any emo* 
tion. X 

There are incidents in life, that ought never to be 
forgot. Such is that of the inftruftioh I have been 
mentioning, in regard to my Emilius ; it fhoujd in? 
fluence the remainder of his days. Let us, thereifoiic, 
endeavour to imprint it in his memory, fo as never to 
be effaced. One of the. reigning errors of pur age* 
is to have recpurfe too often tppure rcafbn» as if men 
were mere Ibirits. By neglefting the ufe:.pf fign$^ 
which addrefs, the imagination, we have lofl the aiQ0; 
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of all I cariy Um out of town» far from the cabfb 
of temptation. But this is not fufHcienc : in what de- 
iartt in what wiidemcis will he flee from the imaget 
by which he is purfued ? It (ignifies nothing to remove 
him from all dangerous objeds, if I do not likewife 
make him forget them ; if I do not find out the art- 
of weioiog him from every thing, even from himfelf^ 
I might as well have left him where he was. 

Eoiilius has learnt a trade, but this is not our re^ 
Iburce ; he underftands and is fond of agriculture^ 
but this is not fufiicient ; the occupations he already 
knowSi are become too familiar to him, he exerdf^? 
them by rote, and as if he were idle ; he thinks on 
i^uite ' another thing, his head and arms a£t iepa-* 
racely. He muft have fome new exercife, whkh fhall 
engage him by its novelty, keep him fully employed^' 
and adminifter to his pleaiure and diverfion. Now 
the only one that feems to unite all thefe conditions, * 
is hunting. If the chace be ever an innocent plea* 
fure, or mitable to man, now is the time we fhould 
have recourfe to it. Emilius has every qualification 
requifice for this noble amufement; fuch as agility 
and ftrength of body, with indefatigable patience* 
He will certainly take a delight in this exercife, and: 
apply himfelf to it with all the ardour of youth;, 
thus he will efcape, at lead for fome time, the dan* 
gerous inclinations that arife from effeminacy. The: 
chace fteels the heart as well as the body *, it inures 
the mind to cruelty and blood. Diana is reprefented 
as an enemy to love, and the allegory is very juft •, the 
languifhtnents of that paffion take their rife in the foft 
arms of repofe •, vk)lent exercife extinguiflies the ten- 
der fentiments. In the midft: of groves and plains, 
the lover and the huntfman are fo differently afrcffced, 
that they have quite contrary images of the fame ob* 
je£b. The l^ocai grove, the cooling ihade, where 
the former fedcs his fweet retreat, are viewed by the 
UtKr only as p»fttire for deer, a hold for wild boars, 
3 or 
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Cftiblchis, created a veneration for the perfon thac 
wore them ; without troops, or menaces, he fpoke 
and Was obeyed. What is the confequence of their 
affedUng ts> abolifh thofe emblems * ? The idea of 
royal m^jefty is obliterated in the breafts of the 
people. Kiii^s art no longer obeyed than they have 
troops to entorce their commands ; and the venera- 
tion of fubjefts iAtircIy confifts In the fear of pu- 
nilhment. Monarchs have not the trouble of wear- 
ing iheir diadems, nor grandees the enfigns of their 
dignity; but they muft have a hundred thoufand 
arms always ift readinefs, to fecure the execution of 
their t)rdcrs. Notwithft^nding this may look magni- 
ficent, perhaps, in their eye; it is eafy to forefee that 
the exchange will not in the end turn out to their 
advantage. 

The eloquence of the ancients was produ<^ive of 
the moft furpriling efiefts; but this eloquence did 
not confift merely * in aii elegant arrangement of ex- 
preflions : on the contrary, it never v\ras more perfua- 
Sve, than when the orator had lefs fecourfe to words. 
The moft animated part was not expfefled by Ipeech, 
but by figns ; it was not fpoken, but demonftrated. 
This exhibition of the objeft, ftrikes the imagination, 
excites ajriofity, keeps the mind in fufpence, and 
oftentimes is fufficient of itfelf to perfuade. Thrafy- 
bulus and Tarquin cutting off the heads of poppies, 

* The Roman catholic clergy have very judicioufly retained 
thoie figniy and after their example a few republics, among 
otheri that of Venice. Hence the Venetian government, not- 
witfaftanding its prefent decline, ftill enjoys the in tire aifc^on 
and veneration of the people, by preferving the external appear- 
ance of its ancient grandeur. And next to the pope, adorned 
with his triple crown, there is not perhaps a king, potcntatcj of 
man upon earth, fo greatly refpe^led as the doge of Venice,' 
thdfogh poiTe^ed of no power or authority/ but rendered facred 
by. has extemal pomp, and attired under his ducalcap with a 
woman's head-dre(s. The ceremony of the biicentaurV which 
fets ib many fdols a laughing, would make the Venetian popu- 
lac?? ^lin every drop of their bIobd,-for the:fuppoarof that ty^. . 
JwacA gpyfttimsnu , ... , J 
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Alexander applying lys. feal to the mouth of his fik 
Tourite, Diogenes walking before 2^no, esqpreiled 
themfelves much ftronger, than if they hacf made- 
long harangues. What circumlocution muft they 
have ufed. to exprefs thofe ideas! Darius having 
marched his army into Scythia^ received a meflage 
from the king, of that country, with a bird, a frog, a 
moufe, and five arrows. The raeflenger delivered 
the prefent, and turned back without faying a word. 
In our days, this maa v/ould have pafled for a fooL 
This terrible harangue was underftood, and Darius 
ufed all poflible expedition to get back, to bis owiv 
country. Subftitute a letter in the place of thofe figns;, 
the more it abounded in menaces, the lefs it would 
have intimidated ; it wouki. have been only a rodo^ 
montade, capable of exciting Darius^s, laughter. 
. How great the attention of the Romans to the 
language of figns ! Veftracnts according to the dif- 
ference of age and condition ; the toga, or the ia- 
gum, the bulla and the praetexta, thekticlaves, the 
curule chairs, lictors, fafces, axes, crowns of gold, of 
oaken boughs, or wreaths of laureh ovations, tri- 
lamphs •, every thing, in fhort>. with the^, waspomp- 
and ceremony, and made an impreffion as fuch on: 
the minds o£ the citizens^ It w^s a matter of confe- 
quence to the ftate,, that the people fhould^ or fhould* 
not aflemble in fuch a place j that they either faw, of 
did not fee the Capitol-; that diey either did, or did: 
not turn, towards the fenate ; and that their debates 
fhould be on fuch a particular day, preferably to all 
othersa Perfons accufed of crimes, changed their 
drefs ; candidates for offices did the fame ; warriors, 
did not boaft of their exploits, but ihewed their 
wounds. If one of our modern orators were to at- 
tempt tt> excite the pafllons of the people, upon the. 
death of Caefar, he would cxhauft all the common 
places of his art, in giving a pathetic defcription of 
his wounds, and of his body all covered with blood : 
Antony, though famed for eloquence, did. not fay a 
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Vrofd of this ; he caufed the dead body to be expofed 
before the people. How perfuafive a rhetoric ! 

But I have infenfibly ftrayed from my fubjedt, like a 
great miny others ; and my digreffions are too frequent 
to be long and tolerable. I return now to the point. 

Never enter into mere reafoning with young people. 
Cloath your reafon with an outward garment, if you 
are willing it fliould have an cfFeft. The language of 
the mind muft penetrate the heart, to fccure convic- 
tion. I repeat it once more, that bare arguments may 
determine our Opinion, but not our adions ; they 
make us believe^ but do not put us in motion ; they 
demonftrate what we ought to think, but not what 
we ftiould do. If this be true, in regard to the Itate 
of manhood, how tfauch ftronger is the argument 
with refpeft to young people, ftlli captivated by their 
fenfcs, who. do not exert their rational powers fo often 
as they give loofe to their imagination. ^ 

I fliall therefore take care, even* after the prepara- 
tions above tnenrioned, not to bolt fuddenly into 
Emilius'S' apartment, and to make him a long 
heavy difcourfe on the fubjeft In which I intend to 
inftruft him. I (hall begin widi llriking his imagi- 
nation ; I (hall chufe a proper time and place, and 
fiach Qbje6-$ as are moft likely to favour the impref- 
fion I intend to make •, I Ihall invite all nature, as it 
Were, to be' witnels to our converfation ; I fhall call 
on the fupreme* Creator of the univerfe to atteft the 
truth of my^ difcourfe ; I Ihall chufe him for a- judge 
bctw^tt'Emilius and me; I fliall mark the place 
where we' arc, the rocks, the groves, the mountains 
thatenvirofiius, as monuments of our mutual en- 
gagements ; my eyes, my accent, my gefture, fliall 
breathe that enthufiaftic ardour, with which 1 want 
!0' iirfi»re him. Then I fliall talk to him, and 
he.will'lilten to me; I fliall be affedted, andiie will 
feef'hinTfclf "moved. Fired with the fanftity of my 
office,' lih^lVgive him a much ftronger fenfe of his. 
diaj'f I IhalJ animate* the force of reafoning with 
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images and Hgures ; I (hall not be tedious and difTuib 
with infipid arguments, but full of fentiments, the 
overflowings ot my foul ; tny reafons Ihall be- grave 
and ftntencious, but my heart fhall never know when 
to finifh. Then upon mentioning all that I have 
done for him, I fhall reprefent it in fuch a manner, 
as if it were done for mylelf : in the tendernefs of my 
dfTeflion, he will behold the reafon of all my cares. 
What a furprife and agitation mult I occafion in his 
bread, by changing my language all of a flidden I 
Inllead of nacrowing, his heart by continually talking 
to him about his interelt, I intend henceforward to 
mention only my own,, and ihall make a flronger 
impreflion upon him ; L (hall animate him with thofe 
tender fentiments of friendfliip, generofity, andgjaiti- 
tude, which I have raifed and cherifhed with fuch 
care, in his youthful bread. I Ihall prefs him to my 
bofom, my eyes bedewed with tears of aflfeftion. I 
ihall tell him, ** O my child, in thee I place my whole 
*' good ; for thee I have laboured, trom thee I ex^ 
'* peft my happinefs -, fhouldft thou difappoint my 
•^ hopes, thou bercaveft me of twenty years of lifc» 
** and mufl: reader my oM age unfortunate I*' This, 
is the way of gaining a youth's attention, and im- 
printing your words in the bottom of his heart. 

Hitherto have I endeavoured to give examples of 
the manner in which a governor ought to inftruft his. 
pupil on critical oceafions. I had a mind to do the 
fame on this ; but after feveral eflays, I gave up the 
point, being convinced, that the French tongue is 
too delicate to bear the fimplicity of the firft inftruc- 
tions on fomc particular fubjedts, when committed. t(>v 
writing. 

The French, you will fay, is the chafteft of alt 
languages ; for my part, I believe it to be the mod 
obrcene ; for the challity of language does not, as I 
apprehend, confid in carefully a veiling fome immo- . 
ded turns of fpeech, but in not haOing them at all. 
Indeed, to avoid, them^ we mud have them in our 
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dioug^ts ; and in no language is k more difficult to 
talk with decency on every fubjeft, than in French. 
The reader more dexterous in difcovering, than the 
author in avoiding, obicene meanings, is icandalized 
and frightened ac every thing. Is it poffible for an 
expreffion to pafs through impure ears, and not to be 
fouled with fome part of their ordure ? On the con* 
trary, a people or good morals have proper terms for 
every jRibjeft ; and thefe are always modeft, bccaufe 
they are never employed but in a modeft fenfe. It is. 
impoflible to imagine a chafter language than that 
of the Bible; and this is, becaufe every thing is 
mentioned there with great fimplicity. To render 
thofe very expreflions immodeft, you have only to 
tranflate them into French. The words I (hould 
make ule of to my Emilius, would be intirely modeft 
and chafte to his ear; but none but perfons of his, 
purity of heart would find them fo in the perufal. 

I am of opinion, that reflexions on the real purity 
of language, and on the falfe delicacy of vice, might 
find a proper place in difcourfes on morality, to 
which out* fubjeft leads us ; for in learning the Ian* 
guage of modefty, a youth ought like wife to acquire 
that of decency, and know why there happens to be 
ib great a difference between thofe two. Be that as 
it may, I maintain, that, inftead of the idle precepts 
with which the ears of youth are continually uunned, 
and which are derided ac an age when they would be 
more feafonable, if we were to wait for the proper 
time^ and to prepare our pupil for receiving inftruc- 
don.; if we: were thai to iet before hisi the laws of 
mature ia. their full extent ; if we were to acquaint 
him with the fan<5lion of thofe very laws in the phy- 
Qcal and .moral evils, whidi are infilled on the guilty 
tiBnfgfe0bjr$ ; if in fpeaking to hinri of the incon- 
Qpivabk'IPyftcry of generation, we were to connect 
the idea Qf allurement, which the author of nature 
has gLvcn to this operation, with that of exclufive at- 
tachment^ which renders it fo delicious, and that of the* 
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duties of fidelity and modefty, by which it is fur- 
rounded, and which greatly heighten its charms 5 if 
in giving him a pifture of marriage, we were to re- 
prel'ent it not only as the moft delightful ftate in hu- 
man focicty, but likewife as the moft facred and in** 
violate of all contrafts •, and if we were alfo to tell 
hiirj all the reafons wjiich render this tie fo facred and 
fo rcipedlable to mankind, and which devote thofe to 
infamy, who prefume to violate the marriage-bed ; if 
we were to paint the horror of debauchery in its true 
colours, to reprefent its brutal ftupidity, and the in- 
fenfible bias by which the firft diforder leads to ali 
the reft, and at length hurries us on to that which 
proves our deftruftion ; if, I fay, we were to dcmon- 
ftrate to him, in what manper chaftity is conne6led 
with bodily health, with ftrength, courage, and other 
virrues, even with love itfelf, and all the real bleflings 
of life, I maintain, that we ftiould make him fall in 
love- with this fame chaftity, and find him extremely 
ready to embrace the means, which he has been taughe 
to preferve it ; for fo long as it is preferved, we rc« 
fped it i never is it defpiied, till after it is loft. 

It is not tr.ue, that our proclivity to evil is uncon* 
querable, and that we are not at liberty to furmouht 
it, before we have acquired the habit of yielding to 
its impulfe. Aurelivis Viftor mentions feveral men, 
fo tranfported with love, as to purchafe a night*s en- 
joyment with Cleopatra, at the lofs of their lives ; a 
facrifice not at all inconfiftent with the intemperance 
of padion. But fuppofe the greateft madman what^ 
ever, one who had the Icaft command over his paf- 
fions, was to fee the apparatus of his execution, and 
was fure to perifli in .he moft exqgifitc torture within 
a quarter of an hour ; this man, from that inftant, 
would not only be fuperior to fuch a temptation, but 
would find very little difficulty in furmoUnting it j 
' the frightful ide^ with whicjh it was accompanied, 
would divert him from it j fo that meeting with a 
continual repulfe, it would be tired of renewing its- 
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itUcks. It is the want of will that conftitqtes our 
weakncfs ; we are always ftron^ enough, if we have 
but a good will. Vclenti nihil difficile. Oh! tl^at our 
deteftation of vice was but as ftrong, as our love of 
life, we Ihould then refrain from an agreeable crime 
with the fame eafe, as we would from a deadly poifon 
adminiftered in a delicious draught. 
. How comes it that the inftru<5tions given to a youth 
on this fubjedt, are all inefFtxSlual ? Is it not obvious, 
that this is owing to their not being proportioned to 
his years, and that it behoves every ftage of life to 
have rcafon adorned with fuch a dreli, as fhall render 
it lovely to the eye ? Speak to him with an air of gra- 
vity when you think proper ; but let your words have 
always Ilich an attradive force, as Ihall induce him to 
hear you with attention. Do not combat his defircs with 
a ftoical indifference, do not ftifle his fancy, but aflift 
it as a guide, for fear it ihould generate monfters^ 
Talk to him of love, of women, of pleafures; let 
him find fuch charms in your converfation, as fhall 
win his youthful Iieart ; fpare no pains to gain his 
confidence ; thus, and thus only, you will really be- 
come his mafter ; you need not be then afraid that he 
wUl be tired of your converfation ; on the contrary^^ 
he will make you talk more than you care for. 

There is not the leaft doubt, but that if I have 
been able to take all the neceffary precautions agree- 
able to thcfe maxims, and to converfe with my Emi- 
lius in the manner fuitable to his prefent progrefs in 
years, he will advance of himfelf to the point to 
which I would conduft him : impatient to put him- 
felf under my protection, and frightened at the 
perils with which he is furrounded, he will fay to 
me, with all the fire and fenfibiUty of youth : " O, 
** my friend, my proteftor, my mafler ! rcfume 
the authority you want to refign, at the very critical 
time when it behoves me mofl: you fhould pre* 
ferve it •, hitherto you have enjoyed it on the ac- 
^* c6unt of my weakntfs, now you pofTefs it from 
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*' my choice, and I fliall therefore hold it more <k- 
'» crcd. Defend me againft all my enemies that en- 
*' compafs me, and efpecially againft thofe whom I 
** carry about me, and by whom I am betrayed; 
*' watch over your own work, that it may do you 
** honour. I am willing to obey your laws, I am 
*' willing to obey them for ever i this is my firm r^- 
folution : if ever I difobey your orders, it will be 
agaidft my will ; fet me free, by upholding mc 
againft my paffions, which attack me with vio- 
lence; do not permit me to be their flave, but 
oblige me to be my own mafter, by not fubmitting 
«' to my fenfual deures, but to the diftates of rea» 
" fon/* 

When you have conduced your pupil fo far, (and 
if you mifcarry in this, it is your own fault) have ^ 
care you do not take him too quick at his word, left, • 
if ever your authority fhould appear too heavy a 
yoke, he (hould think himfelf intitled to (hake it off, 
under a notion of having been furprifed. Here it is 
that referve and gravity will be properly placed ; and 
your talking to him in that tone, will be fo much th? 
more effeftual, as it will be the firft time that he ob^ 
ferved it. 

You will therefore fay to him ; " Young man, you 

epter very lightly into painful engagements ; you 

ought thoroughly to underftand their nature, before 

you can obtain a right to form them •, you know 

not with what impetuofity the fenfual paffions drag 

fuch youths as you into the gulph of vice, by the 

** allurement of pleafure. You have not a^p unge- 

*' nerous foul, I know full well -, you will never break 

** your faith ; but how often, perhaps, will you be 

*^ forry for having pledged it? How often will you 

**' curfe him who loves you, when to refcue you fronri 

** the evils by which you are menaced, he will find 

** himfelf obliged to pierce you to the heart ! As 

^* Ulyfles, allured with the inchanting voice of tlje 

«*. Syrcn§; called out te his people to untie hto> juft 
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<* (6 will you dcfire to break your chains, when once 
** you give way to the inticement of pleafure ; you 
•' will importune me with your complaints ; you 
** will reproach me with my tyrannical behaviourt 
** when 1 fhall be afFeftionately employed about your 
** prefervation ; ftudying to procure your happinefi, I 
*' Ihall incur your averfion. O, my Emilius ! I (hall 
** never be able to bear the pain of being odious in 
y your fight i even your happinefs is too dear at that 
price. My good young man, do not you fee, that 
by laying yourfelf under an obligation to obey mc, 
f * you will oblige me, to conduft you, to forget myfelf^ 
*' in order to devote my whole time to your welfare i 
•' to be deaf to your murmurings and complaints, 
*' and to be perpetually at war both with your defirei 
** and mine ? You fubjeft me to a yoke much heavier 
*' th^n your own. Before we engage in this under- 
^« taking, let us both confult our ftrength; take your 
♦' time, and let me have leifure to refledl on it ; and 
«* remember, that he who is flowed in promifing, is 
♦' always the moft exaft obferver of his word." 

You fliould alfo remember, that the more difficul- 
ties you ftart, in regard to this engagement, the eafier 
it will be cvried into execution. The youth, by all 
means, fhoyld be made fenfible that he proniifes a 
great deal, and you (till inore than he. When the 
critical moment is arrived, and he has figned, as it 
were, the contraft, then you muft change your lan- 
guage, and ihew^ as much lenity in your adminiftra- 
tioa, as you feemcd to threaten fcverity. You will 
fay to him thus : " My young man, you want expe- 
rience, but I have taken care you fliould haye no 
want pf reafon. You are capable of feci njg tho- 
roughly into the motives of my condud i and for 
this you need only to wait till your head be quite cooU 
*' Be fure you begin ^Iw^y^r with obeying my orders^ 
^* and then you may alk me my reafpn, which I 
^* fliall be ready to give you, as ipon as you are in a 
^' ggp^itiQn tQ undcrftaad me^ (iq4 I AiaU never b^ 
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♦' afraid to take you for my judge. You prornifc to 
•* be docile, apd for my part I engage to make u(q 
*' of this docility, only to render you the happieft of 
** mortals. The fituation you have hitherto enjoyed, 
**^ fhall be a fecurity for my performing my word. 
** Shew me a perfon of your youthful years,' that ha^ 
*' fpent his time fo agreeably as you, and I will pro- 
** mife you nothing further." 

As fbon as my authority is eftabliftied, my firfl: 
care fhail be to guard againft any neceffity of making 
life of it. I fhall fpare no pains to conciliate his af- 
feftion every day more and more, to gain the empire 
of his heart, and to be the fupreme ruler of his plea- 
fures. Inftead of oppofing, I fhall confult, his 
youthful inclinations, in order to have them under 
my direftion ; I fh^l enter into his defigns, to the 
end that 1 may condud them ; and 1 fhall not endea- 
vour to procure him a diflant good, at the expence of 
his prefent happinefs. I am not willing that he fhould 
be happy only for once, but if poffible for ever. 

Thofe who pretend to be the fage conduftors of 
youth, and to prefcrve them from the danger of fen- 
fiial picafures, are always fure to give them a horrid 
pifturQ of love, and to reprefent it as a crime for 
them to think of it at their ^e ; as if this noble paf- 
fion tvcre made only for old fellows. The heart con- 
tradicts thefe falfe leflbns, and is never perfuaded. 
The youth, direfted by a furer inflindl, laughs in his 
flecvte at the mufly rules, in which he pretends to ac- 
quiefce, and ojily waits for the proper opportunity ta 
render them abortive. This is all contrary to nature. 
By pittfuiftg a different method, I fhall be furer ta 
attain the fame end. I fhall not be afraid to flatter 
that agreeable paffioh with which he is fo vaftfy af- 
ftdtidi I fhall reprefent it to him as the fiipreme 
Jiap^iiiefs of life, oecaule it is really fuch j and in. 
drawirij^ this piflxire of it, I fhall confeht to his in- 
dUlgiri^ this incliiiation. By rendering him fenfible 
6t the Charms wKlfch an union of hearts adds to the 
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ulluremcnt of fenfe, I fhall give him a difrelifli to 
debauchery, and render him wife, by infpixing him 
with love. 

A peribn rnuft be very weak-fighecd, indeed, tx) dif- 
cern no more than one obftacle to the leflbns of reafon 
in the growing deHres of youth ! For my part, thofb 
defires plainly point out to me the real method of ren- 
dering him docile to reafon. The paffions can never 
be maftered but by themfelves : by their empire you 
jnuft combat their tyranny ; and the proper inftru- 
ments for regulating them, muft be drawn from na- 
ture itfelf, 

EmiUus was not formed to live always a folitiry 
life •, as a member of fociety, he ought to fulfill it$ 
duties. Framed to live and converfe with men, he 
IhQujd know them. He knows mankind in general ; 
it remains for him to be acquainted with individuals. 
He has a knowledge of what is doing in the world ; 
he muft now learn their manner of life. It is time to 
fhew him the outfide of this great ftage, after he has 
had a thorough infight into ail its internal machinery. 
He will not behave with the ftupid admiration of an 
ignorant youth, but with the difcernment of a man of 
fenfe. His pafllons may deceive him, no doubt ; and 
where is the inftance of their not deceiving every 
body that indulges them ? But this, at leaft, may be 
faid, he will not be feduced by thofe of others. If 
he perceives them, he will view them with the eye of 
a fage, without being led away by example, or deluded 
by prejudice. 

As there is a proper age for ftudying the fcienccs*; 
fo there is a time of Jife for learning to know the 
world. Whoever inters upon the latter too young^, 
will follow it all his life without judgment, reflc6liort|, 
or choice; and though with fejf- conceit, yet without 
well knowing what he is about. But he who le^s. 
this knowledge^ and fees into its reaibhs, will behave 
with more prudepqc and difcernment, and of courib 
more politely and with a better gracet Give me at 

child 
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child at twelve years of age, intircly ignorant of 
Ijctters, and at fifteen I ihall make hinnt as knowing 
as yours, whom you inftnidted from his earlieft 
years j with this difference, that your boy's know- 
ledge will confift altogether in his memory, whcreai 
that of my pupil will depend on his judgment. In 
like manner, fupppfe you introduce a youth of twenty 
into the world i if he is under good direftion, he (hall 
in a year become more amiable, and be more judi- 
qioufly poliflied, than he who has been bred there 
from nis infancy : for the former being able to per- 
ceive the reafon of the feveral proceedings relative 
to age, iftate, and fex, which conflitute this know- 
ledge, may reduce them into principles, and extend 
them to cafes unforefeen j whereas the latter going 
by rote, without any other rule, is puzzled as foon 

* as ever he departs from it. 
. In France, the young ladies are all brought up in 
convents, until they arc difpofed of in wedlock. 
Does it appear that they have any difficulty to learn 
thofc new airs and behaviour ? And will the married 
women in Paris be accufed of having an aukward 
carriage, and no knowledge of the world, becaufe 
they were not initiated into it in their infancy ? This 
is a prejudice of the people of the world themfelves, 
who knowing nothing of more importance than this 
petty fcience, have a miftaken notion, that a perfon 
cannot be^n too early to acquire it. 

True it IS, that we niuft not, on the other hand, 
defer this part of education too long. Whoever 
fpends h^ whole youth quite retired from the world, • 
i§ fure t0. diftinguilh himfelf the remainder of his 
days, by an :air 9f force and conftraint, by a perpe* 
tual bjlundering in his diicourfe, by a clumfmefs and 
inelcgapce of manners, which his future habit of 

Jifc J^will^^njeycr be able to remove •, on the contrary, 
IwsVdftcfeVvwrihg to.get rid of thofe blemilhes, will 
ojoiy.'(pfpqft^ iiim ta'grea^ter ridicule. Every kind of 
ii\ljtru^6n^^i|^ propejp fcafon^ which we ought to 
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know, and its dangers which we ought to avoid. 
On this occalion efpecially they all unite ; neither do 
I expofe my pupil to them without precaution^ irt 
order to prefer ve him from harm. 

Whenever my method anfwers all the different 
views of the fame obje£t, and by guarding ag[ainft 
one inconveniency prevents another^ then Ijiidge 
that it is the true method, and that I am in tne 
right. This is the cafe in regard to the expedient, 
which it fuggeiled to me on the prefenc occafiom 
Should I attempt to be auftere and harft^ with my 
pupil, I lofe his confidence, and he wiil foon con-* 
ceal his fentiments from me. Should I becompidfant 
and eafy, or fhut my eyes, of what ufe is it to him to» 
be under my care ? I only give a fandtion to his irrc-^ 
gularity, and foothe his confcience at the expencc 
of my own. If I introduce him into life, only with 
the intent of inftruftion, he will learn a great deal 
more than I would have him. If I keep him away till 
the very latter end of all, what fhall he have learnt 
of me ? Every thing perhaps but the art moft. ne- 
ceflary for him, both as a man and as a citizen, that 
of knowing how to live and converfe with his equals^ 
Should I point out too remote a profpcft to his en- 
deavours,, he will fet very flight on it, for he values 
nothing but the time prefent ; if I am. content to 
fupply him with amufements, what advantage does- 
he receive from me ? He grows effeminate,, and 
gains no inftruftion* 

But this is not at all the cafe': my method alone, 
provides againft every inconveniency. '' Thy hearty 
" I fay to the youth, has need or a female com- 
panion; let us go in fearch of one that will be 
luitable to thy ftate; perhaps it will not be fo eafy 
to find her ; real merit is always fcarce ; but let 
-US not be in. a hurry, let us not be difcouraged. 
'*. No doubt but fuch a one exifts, and we inaU. 
*'. find her at lafi, or at lead one bordering upon her 
'^. perfeflions. With a profpedt {o pleanng to tu$. . 
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** fancy, I introduce him into the world ; what rteeci 
•' I fay more ? Do not you perceive that I have dond 
♦« the bufincfs?*^ 

In drawing the pidure of the perfon I defign foi* 
his {poufe, I leave you to imagine, whether I fhall 
be able .to conciliate his attention; whether I fhall 
be capable of giving him a tafte and inclination, foi* 
thofe qualifications which he ought to love ; whether 
I fhall have it in my power to determine him, in re- 
gard to the objedt worthy of^ his purfuit ? I fhould be 
the moft unfit for my office of any man in the worlds 
if I did not make him fall in love with her, without 
knowing her perfon. Little does it import whether 
riicobgefl: 1 defcribe to him be imaginary or not, it 
is fufficient if it gives him 9 diflike to every other^ 
that may happen to lay fnares for him ; it is fufficient 
if,^ wherever he goes, he finds fuch comparifbns as 
fhall induce him to prefer his chimera to the object 
before him : and what is real love itfelf, but chimera, 
deception, and dream ? We are more in love with 
the image we frame to our minds, than with tlie 
objeft to which it is applied. Were we to bchpld' 
what we love, exaftly as it is, love would be banifh- 
ed from the face of the earth. When: we ceafe to 
love, the objeft continues ftill the fame as before, 
but we do not view it in tlie fame light* The cur- 
tain of deception drops, and the paflion vanifhcs- . 
Now by fupplying him with an imaginary objedk, I 
am mafter of the comparifons, and I eafily prevent: 
the delufioh of real bbjefts. 

Irvwuld not for all that be for deceiving a young- 
man, by fketching out to him fuch a model of per* 
fedidn, as no where exifts ; but I fh.all pitch upon 
a ftjoufe for him with fuch dcfefts, as fhall hit hii 
t^, fHali pleaie him, and help to corrcft his own- 
Nfcit^r would'I tell him a lie, by affirming fal(eljr> 
that the objeft whofe pifture I have drawn does 
really ^ift; but if he likes the picture, he will be de-^ 
firous' of feeing the original. From defire to fuppo* 
a liiion^ 
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fition, the tranfition is eafy -, this will only coft you 
SI few artful defcriptions, which, with the help of 
fome mafterly ftrokes, will cloath the imaginary ob- 
je6t with a greater refemblance of truth, I would 
go fo far as to name her ; I fliould tell him fmilingt 
kt us call your future fpoufe Sophia -, Sophia is a 
name of gpod omen ; if the perfon you chufc to be 
your companion, does not bear that name, at leaffi 
fhe will be worthy of it ; and we may previoufly 
Honour the lady with this tide. After all thefe par- 
ticulars, if without affirming or denying, you get 
off by evafions, his fufpieions will be changed inta 
certamty ; he will really believe, that you are making; 
a myftery of the perfon you defign to be his fpoufe^ 
and that he fhall fee her at a proper time. When oncis. 
you have got him- fo far, and have drawn a rights, 
Iketch of her features, all the reft is ealy. ; you may 
introduce him into life almoft without danger ; only 
guard his fenfes, his heart is quite fafe. 

But whether the model, which I have endeavoured 
to render amiable to him, be realized or not, if it 
be drawn in a mafterly manner, it will inlpirc hint 
with as ftrong an attachment to every thing that re- 
(embles it, and as great a diflike to what ha$ no re- 
lemblance, as if the objeft was real. What an' ad- 
vantage this muft be, to preferve his heart againft: 
the dangers, to which his perfon muft be expofed;. 
to reftrain his fenfes by meaus of his imagination ; 
and eipecially to refcue him from the hands of thofe 
n0ftrefles. oif educatoon, who mike a youth pay for 
it^ fo very dear, and form him to ppluencfs, by di^- 
vofting^nim of his modefty! Sophia is io baflbful and 
chafte I with what eye will he view their forward ad- 
vances ? Sophia Has fo much fimplicity ! how wilt . 
he be able to put up with their airs? There is, 
fo' great a diftance betweea the' ideal bbjed, anxi: 
thofe he fees in life, that there is no danger of his . 

being, ^^^y^^^.^^^^r- 
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All thole who treat of the government of* childfgrt^ 
follow the fame prejudices and maxims, becaufe the/ 
are jll obfervers, and worfc refleftors. The firft irre- 
gularities of youth, are not owing to their conftitu- 
tion, or to fenfu^ pafSon, but to opinion, Wefe 
we treating here 6f Doy^ educated in toUeges, or of 
young ladies brought Up in convents, I cotild fhew 
that this remark is true even in refpeft to them ; for 
the firft leflbns they both learn, and the only 6nc5 
produftive of effeft, are thofe of vice -, and it is not 
nature that corrupts them, but example : but let ui 
leave the boarders ih colleges and nunneries to' 
their bad behaviour j it is paft remedy. I am fpeak- 
ing only of domeftic education. Take a youtn that 
has been prudently brought up, under his father's 
eye, in Ibme diftant province, and examine him the 
moment he comes to Paris, and enters into life j 
you will find he has a juft notion of vfftue and de- 
cency, and that even his inclinations are as uncor- 
rupt as' his underftanding. You will fee he has a 
contempt for vice, and an horror for debauchery. At 
the bare mentioning the name of a proftitute, you 
may perceive his innocence put to the blulh. I main- ' 
tain there is not a youth thus educated, that could ' 
have the refolution, to enter by himfelf into the ^ 
haunts of thofe unfortunates, even if he were to 
know the ufe of them, and to feel an impulfe of tia-' 
ture. • . . .. '.'.t 

But at the end of fix months, obferve the youny** 
fpark again, and you will riot know him to oe tie ' 
fame perfiin. From his loofe difcourfe, his pfoud cott-^' 
ceits, his air, his gait quite difengaged, you would ' 
conclude him to be fomebody eile, if nrs^ jetting' 
oi^is forj3icr fimplicity, ahd his blufliing' Whenever 
he^s put in min4 of it, did not prove his' idcntitv, \ 
and that^he is afhamed of it. How ftrangcly is M'' 
mctamorphofed in fo (hprt a time ? And whence prO"* ' 
ceeds this great and fudden change ? Frorfi his con- 
ftitution. liis conftituiion furcTy would not have 

made 
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made that progfefs at home, nor would he have 
karnt thofe conixiits,. tod thofe infolent airs, From 
the firft pleafures of •lyovment? Quite the con-' 
tiary. When firft a youtn indulges thofe defircs, 
he is afraid, he is' uneafy •, he ihuns the light, and 
every noily interruption. The firft pleafures are 
ever mvftscrious j they are feafoned with modefty, 
and taken by ftealth; the firft miftrels a youth 
enjo^, does not render him impudent, but rather 
infpires him with fear. Quite aoibrbed in the no- 
velty of his fituation, he minks only of the plea-* 
iure it aifords him, and is under continualap- 
prehenfion of lofmg it. If he is tumultuous; he 
has not yet felt the delicate paflion ; (b long ag 
he boafts of favours, you may conclude he has not 
tafied the Iwccts of fruition. 

Thcfe difierences are intirely owing to another 
way of thinking. His heart is ftill the fame, but 
his opinion is changed. His fenfations, being more 
difficult to alter, will alter at length of themfelves^ 
and then only he will be really debauched. Scarce! 
is he introduced into die world, when he receives 
a fecond education, quite oppofite to the firft ; 
whereby he learns to defpife wnat before he eftcem- 
ed» and to efteem what lie defbifed y he is made to 
look upon the inftruftions of nis parents and ma- 
tters, as pedantic jargon ^ and the duties they have 
preached up to him, as rules only for the conduct 
of boys, which he ihould hold in contempt, when 
he comes to be a man* He thinks himfetf obliged 
in honour to alter his whole behaviour ; and thus he 
entsers into gallantry without either afie£lion or de- 
6rel and grows infipid through faHe ihame. He ridi- 
cules fl moral condudb, before he has acquhfed a relifh 
for vice ; and boafts of debauch^ without knowir*:; 
how to be a debauchee. I Ihali never forget the 
confeffion of a young officer ih the S^ifs guards^ 
who wa9 gready tired with the tumultuous pteafurei* 
of his comrades^ yet durft not but come into them. 

Vox,. U. K for 
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for fear of being laughed at. ." Though I hate diif 
*^ noiie, I accuftom myfelf to it, a^I 4o to tailing 
•• fnuff,. one muft not be alwajrfii a cliilcl.'* 

Thu$ yoq fee, that a young niao on his ent^riog 
iptq the world, requires greater ca^c to prcfcrvc Jjip 
^om the prejudices of vanity, than itx>fa ienfual plc4- 
fi^rea i^ becaufe he is more apt to yield to the inclt^ia- 
t^ns of others, than to his own i and felf*lQ¥C$ ipafcei 
xnoti^ lil^rfines than love. 

This being pr^oiifed, I would fain knpw w&etfaer 
tl^ere b^ a youth upon earth better arme^ tlijui 
^Wi% ^gS^^ every thing that is capable of Kurtiog 
his triprals, his fentiments, and orincipk^of good 
qondydt? Whether there be another more prep^cid 
to &j^m th? tprreiit ? For where ia the evjl or the 
fnare, againft which he is not guarded ? If his in- 
cUoations attraft him ' towards the fair-fex^ hp dpes 
ijot find the objeft he is in purfuit of } ib thi^t hia 
hpart being prepoilefled,' he is reftraine4 iBrom in* 
bulging his deiires. If he is vineafy under the iiqr 
p^i^ of pailion, how will he be able to gratify \t i 
}iis ayerupn to adultery and whoredom^ isequ^Jlj 
sk checU to his engaging either with cominoiv oiti 
with mar{ied women; and it is generally with 
of one. of thofe two conditions^ .tha( the cjfjb^u* 
chery ,Qf youth eommences. A yqung qiaid. niay 
be a, coquette*, but Ihe will not be void of ib^q^ffi 
ihQ will not proilitute herfelf to ;(. young- iplin, wha 
my pojibly efpoufe ter. if he thinks her virtuowi 
and bendes, fl)e! h^ foQiebody to infped her ^ndnOu 
£miUv^,:0n the other hand^ will npt be^ eiKivelyv 
left to hu]pf<^]f ; both of them will haye at J/fsS^ ibk 
guard QffCiU' and flwne, infeparable from tb^^itt 
d^fiFQs,; they will npt pais all at oiK:e to tH/a Isft f{H 
Hiiliaritie3) im ^U they have tioxc enpvgK ^ pFO^ 
oeed gradually without QbfiBi£tioiia; Qefooe hue can 
l?ehave otherwise, h^. npuft have bec!> ioftrufted bjp 
his comrades^ ho muft have karat of tim^ M mak^ 
3 - aj«ft 
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I jcft of modefty, and to imitate their infolence. 
But what man upon earth is lefs an imitator than 
£milius ? What man is lefs fwayed by raillery^ 
than he who has no prejudices^ and can make no 
lUowance for thofe of others ? I have laboured hard 
fiill twenty years, to arm him againft fcofiersjfo 
'hzt it muft be a good while before they will be 
ible to make him their dupe. In regard to ridicule, 
ie confklers it as the reafon of fools ; and nothing 
"enders a man more infenfible to raillery, than to be 
uperior to opinion. Inftead of pleafantry and jcfb, 
le requires found arguments ; and fo long as he ad« 
icres to; that notion, I am not afraid of his being 
arried off by young fops. I have confcicnce and 
rath on my fide. If prejudice muft be concerned, 
in attachment of twenty years is fomething ; he will 
icvcr be made to believe, that I have taken up his 
ime with unprofitable le6i:ures ; and when there is 
n upright and aflTedtionate heart, the advice of one 
ipfiefjt raithful friend, will prevail over the infinu^ 
ions erf" twenty feducers. As the point thenjs only 
convince his underftandihg, that they intend td 
deceive him, and that by treating him as a man,. 
Iiey really behave to him as an infant ; I (hall afieft 
y be always plain, but grave and perlpicuous in 
vr ailments, to the end that he may perceive it 
k I who treat him as a man. I fhall tell him : ^^ You 
fee, that my advice is owing to the regard I have 
for your intereft, which indeed is alfo mine. But 
why, do thofe young pcc^le endeavour to per- 
luad^ you ? It is, that they would fain impofcupoa 
you : they have no ade£tion for your peribn, they 
tike no Ihare in wh^t concerns you; their only 
.motive is a fecret envy and Ipite, to fee that you 
fjre in greater efteem than themfelves ; they want 
- to lower you to their little ftandard, and they up- 
braid you with fufiering youifelf to be governed^ 
,Ofify that they may govern you. Caa you expeft 
^10 be any gainer by this change? Is their. know- 
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'V ledge fa-fuperior, and their attachment Co much ■ 
ftronger than mine ? To give weight to their rdl- 
Icry, they fhould have fdme authority ; now what 
authority or experience have they to pretend, 
** that their rules arc preferable to mine ? They 
*^ only follow the example of other giddy fellows, in 
** hopes of being imitated one day in their turn. To ' 
^' raife themfelves above the pretended prejudices of 
*^ their parents, they are enrfaved to thofe of their 
companions. I do not fee what they can gain by 
this, but I plainly perceive that they forego two 
confiderable advantages; that of paternal aflfeftion, 
whofe counfcls are tender and fincere; and that of 
experience, which makes us judge of what we 
** know ; for parents have been children, but chil- 
** dren have not as yet been parents. 

** But do you believe that they are at lead fincere in ' 
**^ their foolifh maxims ? They are even far from that, 
my dear Emilius ; they deceive themfelves to deceive 
.you ; they are quite inconfiftent. They are incef- 
lantly contradiftcd by their confcience, and fre- 
** quently bv their lips. Such a perfon turns every 
** thing moaeft and virtuous into ridicule, thou^ he 
*' would be ftark mad, if his wife were to be of the 
** fame way of thinking. Another will carry his indif- 
** fcrence concerning morals, even fb far as the perlbn 
to whom he is betrothed, and to complete his in- 
famy, even to his aftual wife ; but proceed a litdc 
** further, talk to him about his mother, aflc him 
*' whether he fhould chufe to be tlie fruit of adul- 
tery, or to be the fon of a proftitute, in order to 
ufurp the name of a family, and to diveft the legi- 
•' timate heir of his right ; in a word, whether he 
** would patiently fubmit to be deemed a baflard ? 
** Is there one of them all that would chufe his 
•' daughter fhould undergo the fame difgrace, as 
** that which he brings upon another man's? Is 
^ there one of them all, but would make ah attempt' 
^ againft your life, were you to put thofe prihci- 
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** pies in praftice, in re^rd to him, with which 
^' he has been endeavouring to poifon your mind ? 
Thus do they at length betray their inconfiftency, 
and prove evidently, that not one of them believes 
*• what he affirms. Thefc are my reafons, dear Emi- 
lius J weigh theirs, if they have any, and compare 
them. Were I to make ufe of contempt and rail- 
leiy, as they do, you would fee them as open to 
ridicule as I, and perhaps much more fo. But t 
am not afraid (^ a ferious inquiry. The triumph 
•* t>f fcoffers is (hort-lived > truth remains, and their 
** foelifh laughter vanifhes like fmoke." . 

You cannot imagine, that Emilius would have fo 
ftnuch docility at the age of twenty. How differently 
do we think) But I am incapaole of conceiving, 
how he could be fo docile a.t ten ; for what influence 
had I over him at that time of life ? It required 
fifteen years labour and care, for me to gain this in- 
fluence. I was then concerned in his education, t 
was preparing him to be my pupil ; he has now re- 
ceived a fufficient ftock to be docile, he knows the 
voice of friendibip, and is capable of paying a due 
deference to teafon. It is true, I let him enjoy the 
uppearance of independence ; but he was never more 
(ubmillive to me, becaufe his fubmiflion is owing to 
his own will. While I was incapable of gaining the 
dominion of his will, I was mafter of his perfon ; 
and I never fuffered him to be out of my fight. 
Since he is grown up, I leave him fometimes to him- 
felf, becaule I have him always under my govern - 
tnent. At parting I embrace him, and fay to him 
with an air of confidence : Emilius, I commit thee 
to the care of my friend \ I confign thee to his honefi: 
heart ; he will be anfwerable for thee. 

It is not eafy to debauch a found mind, that has 
ttot been preVioufly vitiated, or to cancel the prin- 
ciples immediately flowing from the light of reafon. 
It any chai^ge fhould happen during my abfence, it 

iC 3 would' 
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would not be of long duration ; neither could it 
well be concealed from my knowledge, fo as tp 
prevent my forefeeing the danger, and being in time, 
to remedy the evil. As youth are feldom depraved^ 
but by degrees, neither do they all at once fearn to 
diflemble ; and if ever man was unfkilled in this 
art, it is Emilius, who never in his life had Occafion 
to make ufe of it. 

By thefe and fuch like precautions, I tiiink him 
fo well guarded againft external objeCks, and worldly 
maxims, that I had much rather fee him in the midii 
of the worft company at Paris, than alone in his 
apartment, or in a grove, a prey to inquietude, fo 
natural to perfons at his time of life. In vain do 
you ftrive againft the ftream*; of all the enemies 
capable of difturbing the happinefs of a young 
man, the moft dangerous, and the only one he can- 
not get rid of, is hjmfelf : yet that this enemy is ii 
dangerous, is our own fault ; for as I often mentioned 
tp you, it is the fancy alone that awakens the fenfes. 
Their wants are not properly phyfical or real. If a 
lafcivious objcft had never prefented itfelf before 
our eyes, if a leud idea had never come into our 
heads, perhaps we Ihould never have felt this pre- 
'^tended want, and Ihould have continued chaftc, with- 
itout either temptation, ftruggle, or merit. You know 
not what fermentations are privately excited in youth- 
ful blood, under fome particular circumftances, and 
at certain exhibitions, without their being capable of 
difcovering the caufe of that firft inquietude, which is 
not fo eafy to pacify, and which foon redoubles its 
fury. For my part, the more I reflcflr on this import- 
•ant crifis, the more I am convinced that an hermit 
brought up in a dcfart, without books, inftruftions, 
-^r women, would be chafte till the day of his death, 
happen when it would. 

But a favage of that kind is out of the queftion. 
In educating a human creature for fociety, it is im- 
proper. 
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|iroper, nay it is impoflible, to bring him up always 
m tnat &lutary ignorance ; and to be only half ]eari>^ 
cd, is the gnwitcft hindcrancc to wifdom. The re- 
membrance of the objedls, by which we were agree- 
ably affedted, and the pleaTing ideas we have ac- 
^lurcd, foDotw us into our retreat, and difturb it with 
images fisir more lufcbus and bewitching, than tte 
objedb themfclves: folitude then becomes as fatal to 
the perfons haunted by thofe images, as it is ufcfol 
to fuch, as have always lived alone. 

You muft therefore watch the youth witii the ut- 
xnoftcare^ he will be able to guard againft every 
thing elfe ; but it is you that muft defend him againft 
himlel£ Never kave him alone, either by day or by 
night ; at leaft I would advil^ you to lie in his apart*- 
ment. As foon as you confine yourfelf no longer to 
infttnA^ place no confidence in it ; while it ads alone, 
•it is a good dire&or; but it becomes fuQ)eded, when 
it is intermixed with human inftitutions : you muft 
not deftroy it^ but bring it under regulation^ and this 
perhaps is more difiicult, than to demolifli it. Were 
It ever to teach your pupil, how to dftceiye his 
fenfes, and to fupply the opportunities of fatisfying 
th/em^ it would be extremely dangerous ; when once 
he knows this hazardous experiment, he is utterly 
undone. His body amd mind oecome ehervated; and 
while he Uves, he will feel the eSc&s of that habit, 
the moft pernicious that a youth can be enflaved to. 
Without doubt it would be much better • • • • If the 
heac and impetuofity of thy cpnftitution becomes ir* 
refiftilde, my dear Emilius, I lanoent thy fate, but I 
ihaik not hefitate a fingle moment; I cannot fufier the 
intention^ of nature to be eluded. If thou art to be 
ovcrpo?rered by a tyrant, I had much rather thou^ 
fhauldft fubmit to nim, from whole yckt I am able 
to fet thee free y let what will happen, I can refcue 
-tiieejiiore eafily from the fair, t&oi from thyfelf. 

K4 • TUl 
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Till the age of twenty, the body condnues to 

grow, and has need of its whole fubftance; coatir 

jience is then ajgreeable to the order of nature, and 

the violation ofit is generally detrimental to die con- 

.ftitution. After twenty, this iame virtue becomes 

a moral duty ; its importance is (hewn, by learning 

us the art of feif-government, and that of maftcring 

. our paflions and appetites ; but moral duties have 

their modifications, their exceptions, and rules. 

When human imbecillity renders an alternative un- 

. avoidable, of two evils prefer the leaft; in all con- 

editions whatever, it is more eligible to commit a fault, 

than to contraA a vicious habic 

Remember I am not fpeaking at preient of my 
J pupil, but of yours, ^s you have fufiered hk paf- 
.Sons to ferment, they overpower you; therefore 
xnake your fubmifBon to him openly, and do not 
difguile y^our defeat. If you are capable of repre- 
' Ifenting his victory to htm, in its^ full light, he will 
. be rather afham^ than proud of it ^ and he will 
iuffer you to lead him through the mazes of error^ 
, ib as to prevent his tumbling from precipices* 
The difciple ought to do nothii^ but what the 
nttfter knows and contents to, not evea a bad 
aftionv it is a hundred times better, that the go- 
vernor (hould be miftaken in approving. a faulty 
than if he were deceived by hi& pupils and the fault 
comnutted without h^ being ptivy to k. He who 
tbiok^ himfelf obliged to connive at fbmc things, 
. will foon be reduced to the necef&ty of wiakins on 
every occadon ; the : tolerating of the firft abufe 
brings oa another, and fo on, till you arrive at the 
conten^t of.law, ^nd general fubverfionof order. 

AciOither error I have already combated, but which 
is impofiible to be extirpated out of weak minds,, is 
conftantly to,aSe£l: a magifkerial air, and to iremr as if 
you wanted to pafs for an accomoliflied man in the 
eye of your difeiple. This metnod is contrary to 
gQod;fcn&. Is it n«t ttbviouSy^ that by endeavouring; 
2 dui& 
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-thva to ftrcngthen, you deftroy your authorrty ; that 
. to command attention, you muft put yourfelt in the 
place of the perfbn vou addrefs, and that you muft 
.be a man to talk peifuafivel^ to the human 
brcaft? None of thofe accomphihed mafters have 
the art of perfuaiion ; thofe who hear them, fay to 
themfelves : it is eafy to combat paffions, without the 

* lesA degree of fenfibility. Difclofe your foibles to 
your pupil, if you are willing he ihould be cured 
of his; let him fee that you undergo the lame con- 
fU£t as he; let him learn of you to conquer, and not 
taij like the reft : thefe old fellows are vexed that 
they have loft their youthful vi^ur, and therefore 
want to treat young people as if they were of the 
fame age as themfelves ; oecaufe their powers are ex- 
tinguiihed, they pretend to look upon ours as cri- 
minal. 

Montagne takes notice, that he afked the Lord 

I de Langey, how often he had made himfelf drunk 
for the King's fervice, during his negotiations in 

' Germany ? 1 Ihould be glad to aflc the governor of 
a certain young gentleman, how often he entered in* 

. to a place of iU repute for the fervice of his pupil ? 
How often ? Surely I am miftaken. If the young 
libertine does not irom the very firft time lofe all de- 
fire of returning, if he does not bring back with him 

. the ftrongeft fentiments of ihame and remorle, if he 
does not bedew your bofom with a flood of tears, 

' quit him immediately ; either he is a n[K>nfter, or 

• Tou are a fool, and confequendy incapable of do« 
mg him any fervice* But let us have done with 
thefe dangerous, thefe melancholy expedients, which 
being ufed only in cafes of extremity, have no ibrt 
of reladon to our plan. 

What an immenie deal of precaution muft betaken 

' with a young gendeman, before we fuffer him to launch 

. out into the (kngerous fea of this corrupt world ! This 

precaution is troublefome, but very necefiary : a ne- 

f^c& of this point is the ruin of youdi; by tbeinr^gu- 

laritiet 
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J^des of the early port of life^ nuuJtuid dqgenenf;;, 
and become the wretched beings we behold them at 
prefent. Mean and daftaxdly even in their vkioua nir- 

.iqits, they have but little fouls, becaufetheir bodies have 

. been enervated by early debauchery ; they fcarce have 

.ftrengUi fufficient to move* Their flimfy thoughts 
cxpoie the futility of their minds k they are lAcapable 
of lofty and noble fentiments i they have neither iorce 
nor fimplicity of expreifion* Abje^ to the loweft de- 
gree, ^d b^y wicbed, they prove tbemfelves to be 
a cpmppund ctf vaniity^ knavery, and falfhood ; they 
have.. pot even jcoura^e fuiEcient 'for brave wicked 
jncn. Such ^re the cbntemptible wretches,, formed 

! by the .corruption of the age* Should there bippen 
to be but one youth among them, who would bdmve 

.with .temperance and fbbriety, and preferve himfdf 
untainted by the contagion of bad example, at thirty 
years of age he would be able to crufh all thole in- 
ik&Sp aod to become their mafter with .left trouble, 
than he underwent to be his own< . 

This youth would Ethilius be, if he plcafed 5 were 
jblrth.or fortune to fivour him but ever fo little : but 
he would hold thofe wretches in too great contempt, 
to be at the trouble of making them his. flaves. Let 
ils now take a view of him, in the very midft of them, 

.aa he enters into life, not with an intent to. make a 
figure in it, but to know it, and to find a help-mate 

, worthy of himfelf* 

Whatever may be his rank, or fortune m liJfej. into 
whattver iqciety he may be introduited, his firfi: iet- 
ttng out fhall ' be plain and firople. God forbid ke 
ihoold he^ ib Ufdbappy' as to want to jSiine : he haa not 

. tihp&qu^ies wiuor ftrike at fbrd fight* He fets tx>o 
fmall a value on the judgment of mankind, to fob- 
atut. tQ their prejudices ;' add he docs not wiih to be 
aftoeftiod before he is known* His manner of accoft- 
iag is neither m^S nor vain, hut natural and true ; 
he imows no reftraint or diiguife ; apd in the midC^ 
inf. an adrnrdbly^ he is juit tlm fame as when l^c is by 

himfclf. 
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himfelf. "Will he be thereft^c rude, orfcornful, and 
void of all regard to company ? Quite the contrary i 
though when he livtd in retirement, he looked upon 
the reft of mankind as nothing ; does it follow, that 
lie Ihould confider them in the fame light when he 
mingles in fociety ? He does not give them the prefe- 
rence in his outward behaviour, becaufe he does not 
prefer them in his heart y but on the other hand, he 
does not exprefs an ihdiflfefence towards them, which 
he is fer from entertaining ; if he has not the forms 
of politenefs, he has the ftudy of humanity. He 
does not love to fee any perfoh fuffer 5 he will not offer 
his place to another through affedation, but he will 
willingly refign it to hini but of good nature, if he 
.thinks him mortified by negledl 5 for it is lels pain 
to my young man to ftand ofnis ovn accord, than to 
fee another compelled to that Situation. 

Though in general Emilius has no eftecm for man- 
kind, yet he will not behave towards them with con- 
tempt •, for he really pities their weaknefs, and has 
an afieftion for the whole fpecies. As he cannot in- 
fpirie them wi^th a relilh for real good* he lets them en- 
joy thofe imaginary goods with which they are con- 
tented 5 left if he flioiild diveft them of thefe, vdthout 
fubftituting any thing in their ftiead, he fliould only 
make them more wretched than before. Hence he 
neither difputes nor contradifts 5 neither does he be- 
have with flattery or complaifance ; he delivers his 
opinion, without combating that of any man, for 
he loves liberty al)bve all things, and freedom of 
fpeech is one of its chief prerogatives. • 

He fays little, 'becaufe he • does not chufe that 
•others' (hoy Id erriploy their thoughts about him: 
•for the fanie reaion, what he fiys, is attended 
with utility; otherwrfe, who would* engage him to 
fpeak ? Emilius is too well brec^, ever to be a babbler. 
Loquacity muft needs pf bceed, either from a preten- 
fion to wit; of which -hereafter j or from the value 

'■ •' we 
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we iet on trifles, thinking foolifhly that other peo«' 
pie hold then! in the faaie efleem as we. He who hzs 
^ fufficient knowledge of things, to make a proper 
eftimate of them, never will be guilty of ibeaking too 
much ; for he knows alfo how to Value the attention 
with which he is heard, and the intereft which the 
company may have in regard to his difcourfe. Gene- 
rally fpeakir^, fuperficial people are great talkers ; 
and men of real knowledge, fay but little: it is 
quite natural, that an ignorant fellow fhould look 
upon every thing he knows as important, and tell it 
to all the world. But a man of underftanding does 
tiot eaiilv open his ftore ; he would have too much to 
fay i and he dilcerns a great deal that is to be faid after 
him *, therefore he is filent. 

Inftead of reftraining the cuftoms or manners of 
others, £lmilius gladly conforms to them ; not with a 
view of appearing well acquainted with their cufloms, 
nor of aneding the airs of a polite gentleman, but, 
on the contrary, to avoid being diflinguifhed ; and he 
is never eafier, than when people take no notice of 
him. 

Though he is ftepping into the world, he is abib- 
lutely unacquainted with its manners *, yet this doe$ 
not render him in the leafl timorous ; if he conceals 
himfelf, it is not owing to embarraffinent, but becaufe, 
to take a proper view, a perfon muil be invifible : 
what other people think of him, does not give him 
the lead uneafinefs ; nor is he at all afraid or ridicule. 
Hence it is, that being always tranquil and cool, he is 
not difhirbed by an untimely bafhrulnefs. Whether 
he is obierved or not^ he does what he is about, to the 
belt of ius abilidcs; and being always concentered 
vdthin himieif^ in order to remark properly on others^ 
he catches the manners or (ufloms of the world with 
aa eafe, which flaves to opinion could never poflibly 
-gcquire. It may be (aid, that he learns the modes of 
die world jdie foomu", becaufe he fets but little value 
on them. 

Be 
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Betiot, however, miftaken, in regard to his coun- 
tenance, and do not go to compare it to that of your 
young fops. He is firm, and not conceited ; his man- 
^ners are difengaged, but not haughty : infolent drs be- 
long only to flaves ; independence has nothing aflfedfced. 
I never beheld a man that had real boldnefs, exprefs 
it in his deportment : this is an affectation peculiar to 
groveling fouls, who have no other way or impofing 
upon the world. I have read ibmewhere, that a 
ftranger having one day prefented himfelf before the 
celebrated Marcel, the latter afked him his country ? 
lam an Engtijbmany anfwered the ftranger. Tou an 
Englijhman ! replied the dancer ; you a native of that 
ifiand^ where private citizens have a Jbare in the pub-' 
lie aJminiJiration^ and conftitute a part of the legif* 
lature * ! No^ fir \ that downcaft look^ that mean airy 
that aukward deportment i plainly denote you io be the 
titled Jlan>e of an eleHor. 

I know not whether this judgment ihews an ade- 
quate knowledge of the juft relation between the 
internal ftate ot a man, and his external appearance. 
For my part, who am not a dancing-mafter, I Ihould 
have thought quite the reverie. I fhould have faid S 
7%/ J Englijhman is not a courtier \ I never heard it faid 
that courtiers have a dhwncaft look^ a mean air^ an auk^ 
ward deportment : a man may be very bajbful at a dan* 
cing-majier'sj and yet behave with great boldnefs in- 
the houfe of commons. Surely this M. Marcel muft 
look upon his countrymen as Romans I 

Thofe who are in love, defire to meet with a return; 
Emilius has an affe6tion for mankind, and therefore is 

# 

* As if there were any cideensy who were not members of the 
city ox community $ and as fuchy had not a ihare in the le^ifla- 
ture, or fupreme authority. But the French having taken it in« 
tb their heads to ufurp this reipefUble appellation of cidzens^' 
formerly due to the members of the ddes in GauU have quite 
altered the idea of it, fo that it is no lon^r intelligible. A per- 
fon who lately wrote me a letter, contaming liberal abfurdides 
a|;ainft the new Eloifa, figned himtelf, 4 citi$4» of faimbevf^ 
thinking ii to be an excellent joke. . ^ 

willing 
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willing to pleafe them. The reafbn is drill ftronger 
why he fkould be defirous of plcafing the fair-lex^ 
His youthful age, his inanners, his detigns, all con* 
cur to cheriih this inclination. I fay manners; for 
dicy have in this cafe a very ftrong effect ; men of 
good manners are real adorers of the ladies. Thejr 
CO not expreis themfelyes, like |he others, in a ndi- 
culous jargon, by- way of gallantry ; but they have a 
more real^ a more tender officioufnefs, which comet 
from the : hedru A man of good ^manners, and 
that had a command of his paflionsi, might be eafily 
diffinguiihed in the c<)mpany of a. young lady, from 
a thoufaiid ^lebauchees. Jv^lge, then, what Emilias 
muft be, wkh a conftitution quite undebaudhed, and 
fo many reafons to^ keep it under fubjedion. As to 
his behaviour towards the fair, I believe he will bft 
ibtnedcne3 timid aiKi bafliful * in their company ; but 
furely this balhfulnefs will not be difagree^te to. 
them I nay, the leaft knowing of the fe;K: Will 
bift too oft^n^ divert themfelyes with im innocent 
bluflies. His officioufr^fs, however, wiU change it* 
form, according to the difference of con^dons. Htf 
will behave Winb gfeater ntodefty and refpedb towards! 
married women, and: wkh more ipirit and affeftioa 
towards ^^oung maid^* He does not lofe fight of hia 
m^ objeft; but always pays more attention to what- 
ever piKs him in mittd or it. 

No body can be moreexad in the feveral rules of 
decorum founded on nature, or even on the good or- 
der of fodtety ; but the ft)j*mer he will ever prefisr to 
the latter : thus he wiH pay a greater refpeft to a pri-' 
vate perfon older than himfelf, than to a magiflrate 
of msf own age. Bdng therefore, for the general, 
one of the voungeft in company, he will be one of 
the moft bafhful ; not from an affe£ted humilit7, bqt 
{com a natural fenfation, founded on feafon. He hzs 
not the impertinent airs- of a young coxcomb, who, 
thinkidg to divert the company, talks much louder 
than thofcr who know mpre thaa himfelf, and inter- 
rupts 
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wpts hU feiiiors in the middle of their diicourie. He 
will not approve, for his part, the anfwer of an old 
gentleman to Lewis XlV. who afked him which he 
preferredr the paft, or the prefent age : Sire; I /pent 
ffff youth in papng mf refpeSs to M men \ and mm J 
muft pafs nr/ old age mjheys/ing ny regard to children. 
* Endowed with an affectionate diipofition, and great 
fcniibility, but forming no eftimate of things merely 
fiom opinion ^ though he is fond of pleafing others^ 
yet he is very indififerent about their eftieem* Whence 
it follows, tluLt he will be more affectionate than po- 
lite, ^t he will ihew ik> airs of inlblence and pricfe^ 
and that he will be, more fenfibly moved with one cm-* 
brace, than yrith a thoufand elogiums. For the fame 
rpafons he will not negleft his manners, nor outward 
deportment^ he may even take a little pains about his 
dreft, not tp appear a man o£ taffe, but to render his 
perfon more ag^eabje -, he never will have recourfe 
tp the gold clock in his fiockings, nor will he wear 
fu^h a tawdry drefs, 9s (hall appear to be only atokea 
of his wealth.. 

It is obvious that thele particulars do not require^ 
mi my Ade^ a ^upat difplay of inffrudions, but are 
the efie6t of his original education. Some peoplo 
make a great myftery of the knowledge of the wprld^ 
as if at the age in which we acquire this knowledge, 
it were, not learnt naturally^ and its firfk princi* 
pli6s, ought nqc^ ta be founded in Iionefty. Real po« 
IcCeoels conilfb ^^ exprefling our benevolence to man* 
kindi it is e^y diitinguiihed by thoie whoare polite^ 
then^lelves; and it i^ for thpi[^ who are not, that we 
arc oblige tp^educe its forms into a^airt 
. The moft permdaus $ffe£t of tin f(^^^ 
k to teiach tic art ef difp^tfg: "^tk ^ wtuef iqUoh 
it oufy imitatis. Lit hwnamfy Md/ i^nfi%Mfknce he i/H 
ftilUdifito youth' lyti^ir pricfptorsj an4 they /^dU kavO' 
4^k^ poUt€n€Jsjiiflicienf,y or no occafionjv ilf - 

If$hey are not mafiers of that poUtenefs which dijplajs 
itfelf in a graceful behaviour^ they wiU have thaf which 
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Jhtws the man jo/ honour and ibe citizen ; there wiU be 

no occafionfor their htmng recourfe to fayhood and de-^ 

ception. 

Inftead of i^fing artifices to pleafii it will be fuffident 
to be good ; infiead of being deceitful to humour thefot^ 
hies of others^ they need o^ be indulgent. 

Ti^y, with whom you behave in this manner j will 
neither be puffed up with pride^ nor debauched ; they 
will be rather grateful to you on this accotmt^ and be^ 
come better men *. 

If any kind of education be capable of producing 
the policenefs required here by M. Duclos, I think 
it is that whofc outlines I have been drawing. 

I grants notwithftanding, that with principles fo 
widely different, Emilius will not be like the reft of 
the world ; and God forbid he fhould : but thoie ard- 
cles, in which he difiers from others, will neither ren- 
der him ridiculous nor peevifh ; the difference will be 
fenfible without creating any inconvcniency. Emilius 
will ihew himfelfy if you will, an amiable (Irahger. 
At firft they will excufe his Angularities^ and fay, he 
will improve. When afterwards they become accuf- 
tomed to his manners, and iee that he does not 
change, they will continue to excufe him, and fay, he 
was brought up in this manner. 

He will not be carefled as an amiable perfon, but 
he win be beloved without knowing why ; no body 
*will eietol his underftanding, yet he will be eafily ap- 
p(Hnted umpire between men of genius ; his wit will 
be clear and regular, his fenfe good, his judgmcuib 
found. As he never is fond or hunting after new. 
idea3, he w^ill not bpaft of his fagacity and wit. I 
have made him fenfible, that all the kleas conducive 
to the advantage and real ufe of man, were the firft 
known ; that in all ages they have been the only batict' 
<3^felpety \ and tfut your fiqperior geniufles can diilin«> 
^uUh ^iMKnlUros e^y by fuch notions and principles, 

* Coiaifi<lcnitioiis oi\ ihiB Manners of ^ Age. By M. Do^ 
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lind fatalto mankind. This manner of raifing admi- 
ration he does not hke : he knows where his happi-^ 
hefs lies, and how far he can be inftrumental in the fe- 
licity of others. The fphere of his knowledge does 
not extend much fufthfcr than fo i-eal utility. The 
road he purfues is narrow, but very fafe ; as he is ne- 
ver tempted to get out of it, he is confounded with 
thofe who jog on the fame way ; he neither is defirous 
to go afiray, nor to make a glittering figure. Emi- 
lius is a youth of good fenfe, and he aims at nothing 
further ; in vain woifld you attempt to affront him 
wifh'this appellation 5 he will always think it an ho- 
nour. 

Though the dcfire of pleafing others, docs not 
permit him to be abfolutcly indifferent in regard to 
their opinion, yet he will mind it no more than 
as it immediately concerns his perfon, without troub- 
ling his head about arbitrary eflimates, founded in 
mode or prejudice. Whatever he doe$, he will have 
the pride ot doing it well ; and even of defiring to 
do it bettef than any body elfe. At running, he 
would be glad to be the fwifteft, at wreftlin^ the 
ftrongcft ; at work the ablcft ; and at games of (kill 
the mod dexterous : but he will give himfelf very lit- 
tle trouble about advantages, which are not in them* . 
felvcs evident, and mufl be determined by the judg- 
ment of others, as to have more wit than another, to * 
be more eloquent, more learned, &c. and much lefs 
about thofe which do not depend on his peffott) as to 
be of a higher birth, to be reputed more opulent, to 
be mor6in credit and efteem, aind, in fhort, to make 
a greater ^^gure. Having a love for niankirid, 4s his 
tcllow-creatjures, hi& affcftions will be chieBy placed 
oft thofe who refemble himfelf the moft; becaufe he" 
wfti be fenfib^c of his own 'g6odncfs, and judging of 
that re'femblahce, by a conformity of taftes ort rtioral 
fubjeds, in whatever partakes of the nature of good, 
he will be glad to meet with approbation. He will 
lot fay to himfelf, I rejoice, becaufe I am approved 
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of, bat b^caofe my good adions have met with ^p* 
bation ; I am pleafed that the people who do m [ 
honour, do honour to thenifelves ; {o long as thef 
judge foundly, it WijQ be a credit to gain their 
cftcem. 

Endeavouring to attain a knowledge of mankind V 
from their manners in public lile, which he had hither- | 
to attempted to sain from a ftudy of their paflions 
in hiftory, he wiu have frequent occalion to refld!): 
on the feveral caufcs of flattery and offence. This 
will lead him to inveftigate the principles of tafle, 
a itudy fuited to his prefent period of life. 

The further we go in fearch of the definition of 
tafke, the more we are bewildered : tafte is only the 
faculty or power of judging what pleafes or difpleafis 
the gfeateil number. Go beyond that, and you are 
out of your depth. It does not follow from thence, 
that there are more men of tafte than others ; for al- 
though the majority form a juft judgment of cveiy 
objedt, there are few who judge in the fame manner 
or every thing ; and though the moft general concur- 
rence of tafles conftitutes a good one, there are few 
people of tafte \ juft as there are but few handfome 
perlons, though beauty confifts of an allemblage of 
the moft common features. 

It is to be obferved, that we do not mean here to 
fpeak of what is liked for its utility, or hated for a 
contrary reafon. Tafte relates only to things in- 
different, or at the moft to matters of amulementi 
and not to things conneded with our wants ; to judge 
of thefc) tafte is not neceflfary, the appetite alone is 
fufHcient. This it is that renders the real determina- 
tions of tafte fo difHcult, and at the fame time fb ar- 
bitrary in appearance j for without the inftinft which 
determines it, you fee hot the realbn of thofe deci- 
fions. You muft likewife diftinguifti between its mo- 
ral laws and thofe on natural fubjeds. In the lat^ 
ter, the principles leem to be abfolute{y inexplicable ; 
but it is neceflary to obfetVe^ that there is a kdnd of 

morality 
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tnoralicy in every thing conncftcd with imitation * : 
thus do tve explain thofe beauties which appear to be 
natural, and really are not. I fliall further add, that 
taftc has its local rules, which render it dependent, in 
a thoufand refpefts, on climates, manners, govern- 
ment, and pofitive inftitutions ; * that there are others, 
which depend on age, fex, or charafter ; and in this 
fenfe, it is faid, we muft not difpute of tafles. 

Tafte is natural to all mankind ; but they are not 
all poffeflcd of it in the fame degree : it does not 
equally difplay itfelf in all ; and in all it is from 
various caufes fubjeft to alteration. The degree of 
tafte we are capable of acquiring, depends on the 
Jenfibility we have received from nature ; its culture 
and forq;! are connected with the people among 
whom we live. In the firft place, we muft refide in 
numerous focieties, to make a great many compari- 
fons : fecondly, we muft have focieties of amufement 
and idlenefi ; for thofe of 1)ufincfs are not regulated 
by pleafune, but by intereft : thirdly, there muft be 
focieties^ in which there is not too great an inequa- 
!iqr» where the tyranny of opinion is moderate, and 
wncrc pleafure is more predominant than vanity : fbf 
wl^re it happenis to be otherwife, faftiion deftroy?^ 
taftc, and we no longer endeavour 16 pleafe, but to 
diftihgdidi ourfelves above others. 

Neither is it true in the latter cafe, that good tafte 
is Att of the roaibrity. And why fo ? Becwfll ^he 
objcft changes. The multitude Have then no judg- 
ment for themfelves ; they jadge only from thole 
whdnl dicy look upon as more knowing; they iap- 
jprtJire, rWt What is good, but what thole have ap- 
proved. Ijet ievcry man have his opinion at all times ; 
and that which in itfcif is rrioft agreeaWe, will be jure 
to itavc the plurality of fufiVagefs. 
' Trhc perfwmances of artitts are beautiful pnly by 
fthitai^on. All true models df tafte arc from nature. 
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The more we deviate from the matter, the more our 
pi&ures are disfigured. Then it is that we draw our 
models from the obje£bs we love ; and the beauty of 
fancy, fubjedt to caprice and authority, is only juft 
what is agreeable to our guides. 

Our guides are the artifts, the great, the opulent ; 
and their guides are either their intercft or vanity: 
the one to dilplay their wealth, the others to partake 
of it, are continually in purfuit of new modes of 
expence. Thus does luxury eftablilh its empire, and 
raife our defires for what is coftly and difficult; then 
the pretended beautiful, inftead of imitating nature, 
is reckoned fuch by departing from its rules. Thius 
are luxury and bad tafte inieparable i for expenGve 
tafte is ever falfe. 

Tafte, whether good or bad, is chiefly formed by 
the communication between the two fexes i its im- 
provement is a neceflary effeft of that union. But 
when the facility of enjoying damp the defire of 
pleafing, tafte muft degenerate ; and this is, in my 
opinion, another very good reafon, why goodnefs 
of tafte fhould be conneded with that of man- 
ners. 

You muft confult the tafte of women in natural 
things, fuch as depend on the determination of the 
ftnfes : men you are to confult in moral matters, 
.which are more dependent on the underftanding. 
.When women behave as they ought, they confine 
themfelves to fubjedts within their own fphere, and 
then they are fure to judge well : but fince they hav^ 
interfered with literature, and undertaken not only 
to pafs their opinion on books, but even to fcribblc 
as faft as they can, they betray their want of judg^ 
nieiit. Authors who confult the learned of the faic- 
frx, in regard to their works, are fure to be ill adr 
vHhd : gallants who tak^ their opinion, with^ re- 
fptGt to dref3, are ridiculoufly equipped. I (hall 
Iquickly have occalion to treat of the real abilities of 
the feir-iex, with the method pf improving them, 
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ind of the fubjeds on which a deference (hould be 
paid to their dccifions. . '' 

Such are the condderations which I fhall lay 
down as principles, in reafoning with my Emilius^ 
upon a fubjeft, which is far from being indifferent* 
to him under the circumftances of his prefenc in- 
quiry 5 and indeed it fhould be indifferent to no per-- 
fon whatever. The knowledge of what may be: 
agreeable or difagreeable in fociety, is neceflary, not 
only to the perfon who flands in need of mankind^ 
but likewife to him who is defirous to do them fervice; 
it is even neceflary to pleale, in order to ferve them ;• 
hence the art of writing is far from being an idle 
ftudy, when employed only in conveying truth. - 

To improve the tafte of my pupil, were I to chufe 
cither a country where no improvements of tafte had 
yet been made, or another that had begun to degene-* 
rate in this refpedt, I fhould follow the retrograde order ; 
I fhould begin to fafhion him. among the latter, and 
finifh with the former. My reafbn is, that tafte is vi- 
tiated by an exceffive delicacy, which renders a per* 
fon fenfible to things, that efcape the generality of 
mankind : this deUc£cy leads to a fpirit of inquiry ; 
for the more the objefts are fubtilized, the more they 
are multiplied ; the fubtilty of the objed increafes 
the delicacy of the touch, and renders it lefs uniform. 
This produces as many taftes as there are men. In 
difputes about preference of tafte, knowledge is en^-* 
larged ; and thus we learn to think. Refined ob- 
fervations can be made only by perfons well ac- 
quainted with the world, becaufe they occur the laft 
of all ; and perfons not much accuftomed to com* 
pany, are entirely taken up with the moft obvioys 
things. Perhaps there is not a civilized town up- 
on earth, where the general tafte is worfe at prefent 
than at Paris; yet this is the place for making 
improvements in tafte ; and there are few books of 
any efteem lately written in Europe, thf author of 
which has not been to form his tafte in that capital. 
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They who think it fufficicnt to read the books ^nkf 
ten in that city, are miftaken ; 4 great (ka) more 
is learnt by the con verfation of authors, than by their 
books ; and the authors themfelves are not the per-' 
fons of whooi you learn moft. Society unfolds cm ' 
thoughts, and makes us carry our views at far as our 
capacity will allow. If you have any %ark pf gp- 
Aius, go and fpend a year at Pari^ : you wHl iboni 
know all you are able to attain, or you ynXi never 
know any thing. 

You may learn to think in places where a corrupt 
tafte prevails *, but you muft not think in the fame 
manner as they who are infeAed with that corrupt 
tafle, though it is diiHcuIt to avoid it, if you refids 
too long among them. You muft make ufc of their 
tinftance to improve the inftrument that jux^es ; but 
take care you do not employ it in the lame manner as 
^hey. I fhall be furc not to polifli Emilius's judge- 
ment, fo as to alter it : and when his touch is becotxia 
to nice, as to feel and compat-e the difiemnt taAes of 
mankind % to determine his, T Ihall reduce hixh to a 
greater fimplicity of obgefts. 

In order to preferve his tafte pure and ibuad« I 
Ihall take another courfc. Amidft the hurry and-diC^ 
fipation of life, I fliail enter into a con verfation with 
bim i^pon ufeful topics ; and ftill having an i^c to 
^jecfts that fuit his fancy, I fhall take cane to vender 
our difcourfe equally amufing and inflrufikive. This 
is the time for reading agneeable books ; thi^ is the 
time fw learning him to analyfe a ddfcourfe, and to 
initiate him iitto all the elegance of didion. It is a 
trifling affair to learn languages on their own aci:ount; 
their ufe is not fo iosportant as peopk imagine •» bue 
this ftudy leads to tiiat of general grammar. You 
muft learn Latin, to know i*rench *, you muft ftudy 
and compare both, to underftand the rules of rhcto* 
ric. 

Befides, ihere is a (Certain fimpiicity of tafte whkh 
penetrates the heart, ^^H^ » to be ^aUnd only- in the 
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wntin^ of the ancients^ IiH eloauence, ia poetry, 
|p every ^ecies of literature, as wcU as in hiftory, he 
yiU find them abounding in matter, and {paring of 
their reflexions. Qur modem autb(»:s, on the con- 
trary, hy but littk in a great many words. To givQ 
us tneir judgment perpetually as a law, is not the way 
to form ours. The difference of thofe taftes is vifiblq 
in pulpdic monuments, and even on tomb- (tones. 
Ourf are . covered with elogiums i on theirs you 
might read fa6i:s« 

Sta viateTj heroem ealcas. 

Were I to meet with this epitaph on a monu- 
ment, I (hould immediately conjcfture it to be mo- 
dem ; for nothing is fo common with us as heroes, 
t^hereas they were very rare among the ancients. In- 
Aead of mentioning that a man was an hero, they 
would havp^id, that he was formed to be one. Ta 
that hero's epitaph, compare this of the effeminate 
Sardaaapalus : 

I Mh far/us and Jnchiale inadtrfy and now lam dead^ 

Which do you think is mcrfl exprelEve ? The bom- 
baft ci our monumental ftile is only proper for the 
tepreientation of dwarfs. The ancients drew men ta 
mt life, and (hewed, that they were men. Xenophon, 
honouring the memory of fome warriors treacheroufly 
murdered in the retreat of the ten thoufand, fays^ 
fba^ tBey dkd irrefroacbabk in war and friendfi^ip. 
Thac IS all : but in that plain, concife elpgium, you 
may eafilv perceive the fulncfs of the author's heart. 
Wretchea muft he be, who is not flruck with the 
beauty of this paffage ! 

The following words were engraved on a marble 
ftone at Thermopylae : 

Traviller^ go and tell Sparta that we peri/hed bere^ to 
obey her J acred laws. 

\t is obvious, that thefe words were not compofed 
by the Academy of Infcriptions, 
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As my pupil fets fo little value oa ^6rfs, I am 
iriuch miftaken, if his firft attention will not be di- 
refted to thele difFerertces, and that they will mflocncx 
his choice of authors. Struck with the niafeulinc 
eloquence of Demofthenes, he will fay, Here is an 
orator 5 but reading Cicero, he will obferv^ him to 
be a barrilter. 

In general, Emilius will conceive a greater taftc 
for the writings of the ancients, than for thofe of the 
nioderns, for this reafon only, that the ancients having 
the priority of time, approach nearer to nature, and 
have more invention. Let La Motte and the Abb^ 
TerrafTon fay what they will, there is no real pro-, 
grefs of reafon in the human fpecies, for all the ad- 
vantage obtained one way, is loft the other : befides 
we all fet out from the fame point -, and our time being 
employed on other people's thoughts, inftead of learn- 
ing how ' to think of ourfelves, we have more erudi- 
tion, and lefs refleftion. Our underftandings are 
like our arms, accuftomed to every thing with in- 
ftruments,' but nothing of themfelves, Fontenelle 
ufed to fay, that the whole difpute about the an- 
cients and the moderns, might be reduced to this 
one point. Whether the trees in former ages were 
larger than thofe in our time ? If there had been a 
change in agriculture, this would not have been an im^ 
proper queltion. 

Having thus made my pupil afcend once more to 
the fources gf pure literature, 1 likewife (hew him the 
finks of learning in modern compiiements, journals, 
tranflations, and diftionaries ; upon all thefe he will 
caft an eye, and then leave them for ever. In order 
to amuft him, I make him liften to the babbling of 
the academies ; where he obferves, that each or th^ 
members fingly, is preferable to the whole body-, and 
from thence he himfHf infers tht cohfeqvence and 
utility of thofe noble inftitutions. 

I carry him co the theatres, not to ftudy manners, 
but taifej for there chiefly it difplays itifelf to thofd 
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who are capable of reflexion. I Ihould fay to him 
. then, -leave precepts afide, this is not the fchool of 
:tnofaUqr. The ftage was not built for truth, it was 
rXnade- to flatter and to amuie mankind; there is no 
"Other place where you can fo cafily attain the art 
-of ple^jing the human affeftions. The ftudy of 
the ftage leads to that of poetry, for they have 
both exaftly the fame objcft. If he has but the 
Jeaft fpark of tafte for it, with what pleafure will 
he cultivate the poetical languages, the Greek, the 
Latin, and Italian ! Theie ftudies will amufe, but 
not conitrain him, which will be the means of hisr 
making a quicker progrefs in them •, they will afibrd 
him pleafure and delight at an age and fituatipn, when 
the heart fo warmly purfues the feveral beauties that 
engage its affedion. Imagine to yourfelf, on the one 
fide, my Emilius, and on the other, a college-boy 
reading the fourth book of the Eneid, or Tibullus, 
or Plato's Banquet -, what a difierence ! How greatly 
the heart of one muft be moved with what does not 
in the leaft afFeft the other ! O my youth ! for- 
bear reading, I pray thee ; lay down thy book ; I 
perceive thou art too much afiefted: I agree that 
thou ftiouldft be pleafed, but not bewildered by the 
lar^a^e of love; Ihew thy fenfibility, but at the 
fame time exert thy prudence. If thou hafl: only 
one of thefe without the other, thou art no body. I 
am very indifferent, however, whether he focceeds 
or not, in the dead languages, in polite literature, 
or in poetry. He will not be the worfc man, if 
he knows nothing of all thefe trifles 5 and thefe are 
riot the matters in queftion, when we treat of his 
education. 

My chief defign in learning him to feel, and to 
lore the beautiful in every kind, is to fix his aflfec- 
tion and tafle therein^ to prevent his riatural appe- 
tite from changing, and to hinder him from ffeking 
for the means of happincfs in his affluent fortune, 
when he can find theip within himfelf. I have 
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obforved ibmewhere elfc, that taftc is no more t^n^ 
a qiuck difoerxmient in regard to little thing3, and xhU 
h very true ; but fince the pleafure and f^icity of life; 
depend on the conne4i:ion of many little things^ ao^ 
attendon of that kind is far from being a omter of 
no concern *, we learn thereby to acquire a multitude, 
of good thing9^ which lie within our reachy ^ &r as 
they arc capaok of bearing the name of good i^ re:- 
gard to bjuman beings. I am not fpeaking of moral} 
;oody which depends on the difpofition of the nnnd^ 
\m only of phyfi^ gPod> or the pUafures of tha 
ienfe, fetting prej[udi€e and opinion a^e. 
J May I be permitteds the better to explain my 
p^eaning^ to part for a moment from my £milius,i 
whpfe vncc^rrupted heart can no logger ierve for ^ 
Tuk to any^ body eUe ^ and to look into my Qwn^ 
breaft for a more ftriking e^cample, fuch as will be 
more fuitable to the nunners ot the readen 

There are certain conditions in life, whi^h ieem» 
to change o^r nature, and to new-mould thofe who 
exuf r them, either into a better or worfe difpoiitioi;!. 
Thus a pokrow acquires courage, upon enlifting 
in a regiment of veterans. But it is not in the army 
alone, mat people are animaied with the fpirit of the 
wJiioIe corps I neither ar^ its efie£ts always felt in a 
good ^nib. A hundred times have I thought with 
j^reat coiicern, that if I had the misfortune of being 
mveiled vith ^fi, employment in a certain country,^ 
I ihould torjnorrow be aknoft inevitably a tyrant,, 
an extortioner^ a ravager of the people, an enemy 
to the prince, a foe, oy my ftate and xrondition^ to 
all humanjity, juIUce, and every kind of virtue. 

In like manner, were I poffeffed of wealth, I 
^vdd have done all that is neceflary to attain it ; 
t fhould therefore be infolent and mean *, fenfible and 
tender, in regard to myfelf alone -, fevcre and mer- 
6k& to all , the world ; a fcornful fpe^ator of the 
mi&ries of the rabble; for by no other name fhould 
Li^l the popTi that it mig^t be forgot I ever be- 
iCi: longed 
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longed to that<;}a&. In a worci, I ihould render my 
fonune the inftrumcnt of my pleafures, in which I 
fbould be intirely employe^ $ and fo far I ihould b^ 
like all other rich men. 

But what I flumld differ from them in very much, 
is» that } thouM t>0 fenfvial ^ voluptuous, rather 
than infQlent and vain: I ihould abandon myfdf 
riither to the luxury of eflf^minacy, than to th^t ci 
G^^ntation and vanity. I ihoqld even b^ afhamedi 
to make too great a difplay of my riches; and 1^ 
ihould always think I heard ^^ man who envies 
me, and whofe heart I would willingly break with 
my coptemptious behaviour, whifpering to his neigh« 
bpurs ; Sffs v^bat a gr^^t ragm is there! ixw afraid 
hi is H h kmrwn I 

Out of this imm^nfe profufion of bleffinKS, with 
which the earth \% pyerfpr^dj I fliould feek for 
whatever is moil agreeable to me, and what I could 
beft appropriate to myfelf : there^e the piJ? of my 
riches, would be fO purchafi? leifure and liberty^ to 
which I would add health, if it could be purcbafed % 
but a3 it is the fruit of tg?iperance (Mily, and with* 
out it there b no real pWaiure in life, I ihould be 
temperate from a principle of fenfuality. 

I ihould follow the guidance oi nature, as near 
as poflible, in order xo gratify the fenfes, which I 
received from her bounty^ convinced that my enjoy- 
nients would be the more folid in poponion as they 
were more natural. Jn chufing objeds of imitation* 
I ihould always take her for my model % in my appe- 
tites, I ihould give her the preifcrence; in my taftes, 
I ihould always confult her i in my repalb, I fhouldl 
chufe thofe that were drcfled by her, and that pafled 
through fewefb hands in coming to my table. I 
ihould prevent the frauds and artifices of fervants, and 
go half way to meet, pleafure. My houfe-fteward 
mould never be enriched by my brutal gljattany, he 
ihould not fend me up poiTon with my fiih, and 
make me pay its weight in goldj my table ihould 

not 
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As my pupil fets fo little value on worfs, I am 
iriuch miftaken, if his firft attention will not be di- 
refted to thcrfe differences, and that they will influence 
his choice of authors. Struck with the maiculine 
eloquence of Dcmofthenes, he will fay, Here is an 
orator j but reading Cicero, he will obfervc him to 
be a barrilter. 

In general, Emilius will conceive a greater taflc 
for the writings of the ancients, than for thofe of the 
nioderns, for this reafon only, that the ancients having 
the priority of time, approach nearer to nature, and 
have more invention. Let La Motte and the Abbo 
TcrrafTon fay what they will, there is no real pro-, 
grefs of reafon in the human fpecies, for all the ad- 
vantage obtained one way, is loft the other : befidea 
we all fet out from the fame point i and our time being 
employed on other people's thoughts, inftead of learn- 
ing how to think of ourfelves, we have more erudi- 
tion, and Icfs reflecHon. Our underftandings arc 
like our arms, accuftomed to every thing with in- 
ftruments,' but nothing of themfclves. Fontenelle 
ufed to fay, that the whole difpute about the an« 
cients and the moderns, might be reduced to this 
one pcwnt. Whether the trees in former ages were 
larger than thofe in our time ? If there had been a 
change in agriculture, this would not have been an im- 
proper queltion. 

Having thus made my pupil afcend once more to 
the founcrs cf pure literarurtr, I likewife (hew him the 
finks of learning in modem compiicmencs, journals, 
tranflation:^, and dictionaries ; upon all thefe he will 
cnlt an eve, and then leave them ibr ever. In order 
to amufe him, I make him Hllen to the babbling of 
the acadcn^rs ; where he oblerves* that each of th^ 
mrtnbor$ fv'iolv, 5> prcTerabic to the whole bodv; and 
ftt>m thence he himfelf ir'.rers the conl'ecjuence and 
utiUiv of thole noble inft::utions. 

I i^rry liim to the the.itrcs^ not to ftudv manners, 
but t^llt \ for thtre chiefly it difplars iilelf to thofd 

who 
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its unripe fruits, which it gives involuntarily, and 
with curfe and regret, and being deftitute both of 
Quality and flavour, are neither capable of nourifhing 
the ftomach, nor of gratifying the palate- , Nodiing 
is more infipid than forward fruits: you imy fee 
people of fortune at Paris, who.put thcmfelves to 
a confiderable expence of hot-beds and glafles, and 
after all, their table is ferved up the whole year with 
bad vegetables, and bad fruit.' Were I to liave cher- 
ries when the earth is frozen, and pcifunjed melons 
in the depth of winter, with what pleafure CQuId J 
tafte them when my palate has no need of being 
cooled and moiftened ? In the midfl: of the dog-days 
would the heavy chefiiut afford me any delight? 
Should I prefer it to the goofeberry, the ftrawberry, 
and other cooling fruits, whicKthe earth J)relents to 
me, without fo much care and expence? To load 
one's chimney in the month of January with forced 
vegetations, with pale flowers void of fmell, is. not 
cmbellifliing winter, bgt {tripping the fpring of its 
ornaments; it is depriving yourfelf of the pleafurq 
of going into the wood or park*, to pliick. the firfl: 
violet, to obferve the earlieft bud,, and to cry oui 
/with tranfpprts of joy. Mortals, you arc obt for- 
feken, nature {lill vegetates ! , 

In order to be well ferved; I would have few do- 
meftics ; this has been mentioned already, and it is 
proper to repeat it. A plain citizen has more reaji 
attendance from a fingle fervant, than a duke and 

{)eer of France, from a fl;ring of ten fine fellows in 
ivery. I have often refle£led, that when J. am .at tgble 
with only a dunib -waiter, I drink when I pleafe; 
whereas, if I had a great fide-board and fcryants, 1 
ftould be obliged to c^ out twcntv timi^s for Uquor, 
before I could c^uench riiy thirft. Wnateyer is done by 
.'a fubftitiftc, is lU done, in whatever manner, ypu, take 
Jt. I would ript fend to the tradefmen, I vyoiilq go my- 
felf. I >youId go, to prevent my ferv^rits.frpm empr^,^ 

ing into a private compact with them to my prejjr* * 

die 
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dice ; I would se>, in Ofxler to pick out the bd(, and |^ 
to pay cheapfft ; I would go, on account of Met- 
cife, and to fee how the world went ; a vilit of thb 
Idnd diverts, and ibmetimes inHrufts ; in fine, I 
-would go, for the fake of going abroad, and that is 
always fometbing: the vapours and fpleen are occ;^* 
fion<xl by coo fecfentary a life *, a perfoh that ufes a 
good deal of exetx:i£e, is feldom troubled with this 
complaint. Porters and footmen are very bad in- 
terpreters-, I ihouid not chufe to have thofe fellows 
for ever inteipofing l>etween me and the reft of the 
-world ; nor' mould I like to drive alw^s about in a 
chariot, as if I were afraid of being fooke to. A 
tnan that makes ufe of his legs, has his nofles always 
jiarnefled -, if they are fatigued or ill, he knows it 
before any body elfe ; and he is not flf raid of bein^ 
obliged to flay at home under that pretext, if his 
coadiman has a mind to make a holiday ; when he 
is abroad^ he is not vexed to death with a thoufand 
floppages, nor obliged to itand ftock-lliU, at the 
verf time he wants to move as quick as lightning. In 
fine, fince no body is capable of ferving us fo weft 
as ourfelves, were y6u as potent as Alexander, or ais 
rich as Crsefus, you ought to be beholden to others 
for no kind of fervice, but that which you cannot 
perform yourfelf 

I would not refide in a palace ; for there I fhould 
occupy but one room ; die common apartments be- 
long to no body, and as to the rooms of my fer- 
vants, I fhould be as great a ftranger to them, as to 
thofe of my next neighbour. The eaftem natbn^, 
ihcaqgh eittcmely voluptuous, are very plain in their 
apartments and furniture. They look upon life as 
a journey, and their houfe in the nature of an inn. 
This is a notion that ieldom feizes us rich fellows^ 
'we regulate our affkiw as if we wete to live for 
evert but; L fhould havfe a di#crent reafdp for the 
. ^mplicity of my tod^g; which would be^produdive 
^MT the fame-cfftav 'To fik ^inyfetf tfa lb tf^gnifieeitt 
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a refidehce, would feem to me as if I weit bahifiied 
from all the reft, and in igme meafure imprifbned in 
my palace. The world is a palace fufficicntly beauti<- 
ful : has not the rich man whatever he can wilh ? 
Vii bene^ ibi patriae that is hts motto; his houihoid 
» gods are where money is all powerful ; hi« country i$ 
wherever his flrong box can gain admittance i at 
Philip looked upon every fortrefi as his own, where a 
mule, lo^ed with money^ could be introduced. 
Why then fliould we go and circumfcribe ourfelyes 
with walls and gates, as if we were never to ftir from 
this inclofure ? Should an epidemical diforder^ an 
hodile incurlion, or a revolt t\tBi me out of one 
place, I remove to another, and I find my palace has 
got there before me. Why Ihould I be at the trouble 
of erefting one for myfelft when 1 can iind them 
ready built for me in all parts of die world ? Since 
life is but a fpan, why ihould I form a fcheme for 
fuch diftant pieafures, when 1 can have equal enjoy- 
ment this prefent moment ? It is impollible to pals 
through life agreeably, if we are perpetsiall]0at va- 
riance with ourfelves« Hetice it is that Eoipedocles 
reproached the Agrigendnes with running after piea- 
fures, as if they had only a finale day to 11^ % and 
with building as if they were toTivte for ever. 

Befides, of what ufe would fo octenfive a palace 
be to me, with fo fmall afamily^ ahdia little fui'ni- 
ture ? My moveables would be plain as ii^' tafie •» I 
ihould have neither a galloy, nor library \ .elpedally 
if I loved reading, and was a connoU&ur in painting. 
In that cafe, 1 ihould know that the like collecSdons 
iare never complete ; and the want of what 1 had not, 
>would give me greater uneadnefs, than if I had made 
no coUedion at all. In this rd^)o3:, ^undaftce is 
produdtive of mifery; a trudi whkh ereiy xoUdSlor 
of this kind muft hare experienced. When we are 
ieniible of this, we fliall make fione.: la pcsfon.fel'^ 
dom has a cabinet of curieiides tp, ihow to otherii^ 
whw he knows how to make ufe of them hini&lf^^ 
2 Gaming 
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Gaming is not properly an amufement of the rich, but 
the refource of the indolent j now my pleafurcs would 
take up too much of my tirte, for me to employ it 
fo ill. I never play at all, being prevented from it 
bv my folitude and poverty, estcept ibmetimes at 
chefs, and even that is rather too much. Were I ti 
rich man, I fhould play ftill lefs, for a trifle, and for ' 
the fake of company* When intereft ceafes to be a 
motive of gaming among people of fortune, it can 
never be carried to excefs, but by perfons of a very 
•wrong turn of mind. The winnings which a wealthy 
perfon may make at gaming, do not aSed him fo 
much as his lofles ; and as by the nature of low 
gaming, he who holds the bank, mufl at length run 
away with the money, a perfon cannot confiftendy 
grow very fond of an amufement, where the rifles of 
every kind are againft him. He who flatters himfelf 
with the expeftation of good fortune, may indulge 
his vanity on nobler objefts; befides, the turns of 
fortune are as vifible in low, as in high play. The 
paffion of gaming is the fruit of avarice and idlenefs, 
and takes root only in people who are void of thought 
and aSedion ; I think I fhould have enough of both, 
tor>b0^^e to pafs my time without fuch amufement. 
You rarely fee perfons of a thoughtful difpofition 
take delight in play, becaufe it either fufpends thi^ 
habit, or diverts it to dry calculations; hence one, 
and perhaps the only advantage arifing from the tafte 
of literaSire, is in fome meafure to flifle this fordid 
paffion : 'many would chufe rather to prove the utility 
of play, than to play themfelves. For my part, I 
fhould argue againft it in the company of gamefters, 
and I fhould nave more pleafure to laugh at feeing 
them lofe, than if I were to win their money. 

I fhould be the fame in public, as in private lil^. 
My fortune fhouldprocure me eafe,. without marking 
my fuperiority. Tne tinfel of drefs is inconvenient 
in many refpcos. To preferve all poflible freedom in ^ 
cdmpaoy, 1 fhould chufe to be apparelled in, fuch a 
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inartncr, that in ail opmpanies I might appear in my 
propcrplace, and be diftingaHhed in none ; that with- 
out affeftation, or change of habit, I fliould cither 
'rank with low company at an eatihg-houfe, or with 
t!ie highfeft in the Mall. Thus acquiring a greater 
liriaftery of my conduft, I fliould be able to fhare the 
pfcafbres of every condition and ftate in life. It is 
feid there are fome ladies, who (hiiit their door againit 
gentlemen that wear cambrick ruffles, and will admit 
nd vifiters but rn Flanders lace; then I fhould go 
and amufe myfelf forriewhere elfe: but if thofe la- 
tifcs wtre' yotmg and pretty, 1 might poffiWy put on 
lace rufftes, to Ipend an cvemhg or two in their com- 
pany. 

The only band of all my firieridfhips would be mu- 
tual attachment, a conformity of tafte, and agrecable- 
iteft of temper ; I fhould cultivate them as a man, 
Aofas a penon of fortune ; and never would l fiiffer 
thofe fodal pleafures to be poifoned by felfifh views. 
If my opufencc left me any humanity, I (hould ex- 
tend my Dcnefits and kind offices to a confiderable di- 
ftance ; but near me I fjhould chufe to have a fociety, 
tjnd not a court ; of friends, and not of clients ; I 
ihould not be the patron of my guefts, but their hoft. 
My connexions being founded in independence and 
equality, would be feafoned with candour and benevo- 
lence i and where neither duty nor intereft were con- 
cerned, pleafure and friendfliip alone fhould give law. 

Neither friendlhip nor love can be purchafed. It 
fe eafy, indeed, to have women for money ; but this 
^s the way to be beloved by hone. Money, inftead 
of conciliating affe6bion, inevitably deftroys it. . Who- 
-ever pays a woman for enjoyment, were he the mott 
amiable man in the world, from this mercenary con- 
fideration cannot be long poflfefled of her love. He will 
ibon pay for fomebody elfe, or rather this fomebody 
elfe will foon be hired with his money -, and ^uring this 
double connexion of intereft and debauchery, witnout 
cither, love, Jxonour, or real pleafiarci the greedy, 
' Vol. U. M f^thlcfs. 
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faithlefs, wretched woman, will be treated in the 
feme manner by the bafe fellow that receives hct 
money, as (he ufcs the poor fool who gives it, and 
will quit fcores with both. It would be charming to 
/hew our liberality to the objed we love, if it were 
not mercenary: I know but one way of indulging this 
inclination with a miftrefs, without its proving the 
bane of love ; this is to give her all, and to depend 
on her for a maintenance. But where will you find 
the woman, to whom you could behave in this manner^ 
without being guilty of the utmoft extravagance ? 

He who faid ; I poflefs Lais, though fhe does not • 
poiTefs me ; made ufe of a fenfelefs expreflion. Un- 
lefs the poflefTion be mutual, it is nothing at all ; at 
the moil it is poflefling the fex, and not the indivi* 
dual. Now where the moral part of love is not con^ 
fidered, why {hould you make fo great an affair of 
the reft? Yet nothing is more common. A hog- 
driver in this refpeft is happier than a prince. 

Oh! could I but lay open the fallacioufoefs and 
inconfiftency of vice, and (hew, that when we have 
obtained the defired object, how far it falls (hort of 
our expeftations ! Whence this barbarous avidity of 
corrupting innocence, of facrificing a young and lovely 
objeft, whom you ought to have protedted, and who 
by this firft ftep is inevitably drawn into a gulph of 
mi(ery, from which nothing but death can relieve her ! 
It arifes only from brutality, vanity, and folly. The 
pleafure does not even proceed from nature, but from 
the opinions of the vile, fince it leads to felf-contempt. 
He who feels himfelf to be the laft of mankind, is 
afraid of every other comparifqn, and defires to be 
efteemed the firft, to the end that he may be lefs 
odious. Set whether they, who are moft greedy after , 
this irnaginary ragob, be agreeable youths,, worthy: pf 
afieftion, and in whotn a delicacy of this Ipn^rwp^ j 
be more excif^le. No ; an agreeable perfon, ppf- ^t 
fe(s*d of merit ,*nd good lenfe, is very little afiraid.of ^J 
hi|( miO^reis's eiqpedence ^ he tells her confidently: thou / 

art . 
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M no ftranger to pleafure ; but my heart promifea- 
thee fuch as thou haft never tafted. 

Biit an old battered rake, void of all agreeablenefs 
in his perfon, of all decency in hin behaviour, in- 
capable of pleafmg, and unworthy of a woman that 
underilands any thing of love, thinks to make him- 
felf amends with an innocent young creature, by 
anticipating experience, and making the firft impren 
iiOn on her fenfes. His laft expedtation is to pleafe 
by the favour of novelty^ and this is furely his private 
motive : but he is miftaken, the horror he excites is 
as much in the order of nature, as the pafTion he would 
fain infpire, is againft it : he is likewife difappointed in 
his foolifh expe6lation ; for nature takes care to aflert 
her right : every girl that fells herfelf^ has difpofed of 
her perfon already^ and this having been her own 
choice, fhe has made the compariibn of which he is 
ib much afraid. He therefore purchafes an imaginary 
pleafure, and is equally an objedt of horror. 

Fpr my part, it would be in vain for me to alter 
my conduct, when I come to be rich -, there is one 
point in which I (hould never change. If I had no 
morals, no virtue left, yet I fhould retain at leaft fome 
tafte, feme ihare of fenie, a little delicacy; and thi$ 
would prevent my fquandering my fortune like a fool^ 
in the purfuit of chimeras i from exhaufting my purib 
and my health, only to be betrayed and laughed at 
by a [Mtrcel of girls. Were I in ray prime cJf life, I 
ihould court the pleafures of youth ; and eager to en- 
joy theni in perfedion, I fhould not attempt to ac« 
quire them as a man of fortune. If I remained as I 
am^ that is another thing; I fhould prudently confines 
myfelf to pleafures proportioned to my years ; I fhould 
tafte fuch amufements as I am capable of enjoying, 
and relinquHh all that muft end in my own diigracc. 
1 fliould not expcrfe my grey locks to the.fcorn and 
laufijttcr of yoiing girls; I could not beiar to fee them 
fhol^ad at my toiAfome embraces, to be thefubjeft' 
of tjfe moK ndictilous ftories, which they would be lure 
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to propagate at my expence, and to fucy ftiylelf 
liftening to their accounts of the filthy pleafures of til 
old baboon, in fuch a manner as to revenge their 
having endured them. But if the n^le£t of refiftiflg 
bad habits, fhould have converted them into wants, i 
fliould perhaps indulge my defires, but witii (ham^ 
and confufion. I fhould ieparate paflkm from waht i 
I fhould provide myfelf as well as I coukl, and thfiA 
I would flop ^ I would no longer let my Weakiieis 1^ 
my whole bufmefs, and efpecially I fhould take out tii 
have no more witnefles than one. Htiman life hik 
other pleafures, when thefe are -gmt y by vainly j^U^ 
fuing thofe that ate fled. We deprive ourielvci evwi 
of the few that ai*e left behind. Let us change our 
taftes with our years ; let us n6 more atwmpt to cha^ 
the ages of life, than to invert the ieafons : w^x^u^ 
at all times to aA in chara^ter^ and not to ffaruggld 
againfl nature ; thefe vain eflforts wear fife awii^, ktii 
prevent us from enjoying it. 

The common people, lieading a^ aftive ftft» arc 
feldom troubled With the fplecn ; if their a'mufel^eofi 
on the, one hand are not varied, on the Other they aft 
rare ; after a fatigue of feveral days, tbey art eager » 
tafle the fweets of a few feffivals. A rec^Droc^ ftic- 
cefTion of long labour and fhort feifore, fervfcs to fta- 
fon all the amufements of their flate. As for tfte ricfc^ 
their grand fcourge is the fpleen : in the ihidft a^ fiick 
a number of pleafures, proci^red alt a great l!)^)^!^^ 
in the midfl of fo many people admimittefring (to ^AlSr 
diverfion, they pine away and die with WearihdA i 
they fpend their days, in endeavouring to avoid lAfii 
malady, and yet are continually afflidted With its tft^jr 
fink under its weight ; the women efpecially^ ^o ite 
longer know how to employ or ami«vfe the^R^IvM, 
arc eaten up with it under the name of vwpdUPS ; it k 
transformed into a dreadful diforder, whkh foiMtitti#6 
bereaves them of their reafon, and at kfnigth ^ts ib 
end to their life. For my part, I know nb fat^iiMre 
dreadful, than that of a pretty woman at Paufe, "ttdHt 

to 
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10 that of an agreeable little fellow, who dangles after 
berj and who being metamorphofed into a female by 
{lis indolence, is thus doubly removed from his ftate, 
{he vanity of bpng looked upon as a man of a large 
fortune^ enabling him to endure the mod tedious and 
inpft naeljancholy hours, that ever human creature 
pa09d upon earth. 

Ceremonies, modes, and cuftoms, dependent on 
lu^niry and politenefs, confine the courfe of mortal 
life CO 2^ ii^fipid uniformity*. The pleafure we 
yre delirous to have in the eye of others, is loft to all 
fte wprld ; neither they nor ourfelves enjoy it. The 
ndjcule which opinion dreads above all things, is 
ever clofe by its fide, to tyrannize and to puniih it. 
We are never ridiculous but by fettled forms ; he 
^ho knows how to fhift the fcene, and^ to vary his 
pleafMres, qyickly effaces every impreffion ; he is no 
t)ody as it were in the public opinion, but he enjoys 
life 5 he is intirc to himfelf at every hour, and in every 
thipg he does. My only conftant form would be 
that ; and whatever lituation I happened to be in, I 
0iould employ my felf wholly about that, and no other; 
I (hould confider every day in itfelf as independent of 
axipther. As I ftiould rank with the reft of the citizens 
if I lived in town, fo in the country I fhould join 
in cpnnpany with the peafants ; and if I talked of huf- 
bai;i|dry, they fhould have no occafion to laugh at me. 
I ihpuld not attempt to build a town in the country, 
tipr to plant fuch a garden as the Tuilleries, in the cor- 

gr of a province. On the declivity of fome pleafant 
ady hill, I w:ould have afmall villa, a white houfe 

• Two women of quality, by way of high amufement, lay it 
4owA for a law, not to eo to-bed before £ve o'clock in the morn- 
ing. In the middle of winter their fervants pafs the night in 

* the ibieets waiting for them, and with difficulty preferve them- 

• felves kom being frozen to death. One evening, or rather mom- 
.iag» M. perfim entered into the apartment, where thefe two ladies, 

ib fond of amufement, let the hours flip away without telling ; 
^, I they were found with no other company but themfelvcs, each of 
'*ilim afieep in an dafy chair* 

'^'^ M^ with 
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with green fhuttcrs ; and though a thatched covering ¥ 
be in ail feafons the beft, yet Ihould I magnificently ji^ 

E refer, not the gloomy fl^te, biit the tile, becaitfe it 
as a neater and chearfuUer look than ftraw, and a^ it 
is the method of covering the roofs in my country, it 
ixrould foon remind me of the happy days of my youth. 
My court-yard Ihould be ftocked with poultry, andmy: 
ftablc fhould be a cow-houfe, in order to have mSk, 
of which I am vaftly fond. No other garden fliQuId I 
have, but that for the ufe of my kitchen, and inftead 
of a park I fhould have a handiome orchard, like that 
which we (hall hereafter defcribe. The fruit ihould 
be at the difcretion of thofe who walked in my 
grounds, they (hbuld be neither fold, nor plucked bf 
my gardener ; neither fhould I be fo avaricioufly mag- 
nificent, as to make a difplay of fuperb efpaHers, 
which no body mufl pfefume to touch. Now this 
little prodigality would not be expenflve, bccaufel 
Ihould chufe to retire to fome diftance, where people 
have but little money, and plenty of provifions, and! 
where abundance and poverty enjoy a Happy reign. 

There fhould I form a fociety, more cnofen than 
numerous ; a fociety of friends that loved and under- 
ftood pleafure j of women that were able to ftir out 
of their eafy chairs, and accommodate themfelves to 
rural recreations •, that, inftead of counters and cards, 
could fometimes handle the fifhing-line, the liijie- 
twig, the haymaker's rake, and the vintager's bafket: 
there fhould we forget the fmpky towns, and betom-^ 
ing villagers, amufe ourfelves with a thoufand little 
innocent fjports; thefe would be attended with no 
other trouble every evening, but that of chufing for 
the next day. Exercife would procure, us a frelh ap- 
petite, and frcfh defires: all our meals would qe 
feafls ; where plenty would create more pleafure, than 
v/e could receive from dainties. Chearfulnefs, rural la- 
bour, and innocent paflimes, are the only cooks in the 
V^orld, fo that exquifite ragoos are ridiculous to people 
thiiit h^ve been in continual exercife ever fmcc break 

of 
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day. At tabic there 'fhould be no more order 
.n elegance ; our place for dining (hould be every 
ere, in the garden, in a boat, or under a tree ; 
letimes we mould be at a dillance from the houie, 
lined on the verdant grafs, under a grove of 
crs, or filbert trees, and by the fide of a cryftal 
intain, where a fet of jovial guefts, finding a chear- 
Ibn^, fhould introduce the preparations for the 
crtainment; the green turf mould ferve for our 
le and chairs, the borders of the fountain for a 
Fet, and the deflert fhould be pendent from the 
». The difhes fhould be ferved up without order, 
appetite would difpenfe with ceremonies; each 
lerring himfelf in public to every body elfe, 
aid freely allow every one elfe to do fp too: fa 
dial and modefl a familiarity, void of rudenefs, 
lotion, or conflraint, would be produftive of an 
ocent contefl, infinitely more engaging than po- 
nefs, and better adapted to conquer the heart. 
ere fhould be no impertinent lackeys watching 
• difcourfe, remarking our behaviour, fwallowing 
ny bit we eat with their greedy eyes, diverting 
mfelves with making us wait for liquor, and mur- 
ring at our being fo long at dinner. We fhould 
ifc to wait upon ourfelves, in order to be our 
1 maflers, each individual would be ferved by the 
>le company; the time would Aide away infen- 
y, our repafl fhould be our repofe, and continue 
ong as the heat of the day. If there happened 

fais by us a peafant, returning to his labout 
his tools on his fhoulder, I fhould exhilarate his 
rt with a jefl, and with a glafs of good wine, 
ich would help him to carry his burden with 
ater chearfulnefs ; I fhould alfo have the pleafure 
feeling my bowels yearn, and of faying to my- 
; I too am a man. . 

f rural fjports fhould happen to afTemble the in- 
itants or the neighbourhood together, I fhould 
Jy be one of the fim along with my little company; 

M4 it 
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if foiTiie country marriages, more happy by far tkail. 
thofe of citizens, fhould be celebrated in my nei^ 
bourhood, as they know I am fond of mirth ^d joy, 
they would invite me to the nuptial feaft. On thU 
occafion I ftiould carry a few prefents to the good 
people, prefents as fimple as themfelves, and whicll 
would contribute to the jollity of the d]ay •, in ex- 
change I fhould meet with bleflings of iQeftims|bl0 
value, that freedom and folid pleafure, to whicKmy 
equals are ftrangers. G^ly fhould X flip at Um^ 
upper end of their long table, join in the chorus toi 
an old country fong, and dance in the bam witk 
more pleafure, than at a ball or ridotto. 

All this is vaftly fin^, you will fay to me : h^ 
the chace? Can you be fuppoied to be in the CWA* 
try, without the diverfion erf hunting? I xmd^'* 
idand, I wanted only a farm, but I was mlftakeA. \ 
fuppofe myfelf to be a man of fortune, then I muft 
have exclufive, nay I muft have deftruftive pleafurea^ 
this is quite another affair. I muft have lands, wood% 
guards, quit-rents, feignorial honours, and cv^ry 
mark qf fuperiority. 

Extremely well : but near my landed eftate, there 
may happen to be neighbours jealous of their pri- 
vileges, and "greedy to ufurp thofe of others : our 
guards, and perhaps their mafters, fhall have ^ 
fkirmilh ; jthis is produdtive of altejrcations, and ill 
blood, and aflfuredly of a procefs at law •, all which 
is far from being agreeable. My vafTals,. or tenants, 
will not be plcafed to fee their corn trod down by 
my hares, and their beans by my wild boars; 
afraid to flay the enemy that dcftrpys the produft 
of their labour, they endeavour at leaft to drive 
him off their grounds : after having fpent the day 
in cultivating their lands, they muft pafs the night 
in guarding them 5 they muft have maftifFs, drums, 
horns, bells -, with all this clattering they will difturb 
my fleepi I fliall refleft, in fpite of me, on the 
mifery of thof^ poor people, and condemn myfelf as 

the 
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tbc caufe of it. Had I the honour of b^ifig aprmcet 
this would have no mamier of ef&d upon me -m but 
being an upilart, a new child of fortuo^, my ne^c 
would ftill beat with the fentiments of a, plebeian. 

This is not all; plenty of game would be a tepip* 
tation to poachers, £> that I ihould ibgn h^v^ ocoaQoa 
to punifh them for a trdpafs ; then I muiO; have r^* 
courie to priibns, goalkeepers, officcrm andgaJkys;: 
thi& to me has the appearance of gr^at cruelty. Th? 
wives of thofe unfortunate wretches would come ^nd 
lay Eege to my door, and importune me wfith their 
fu:ies -, I fhould drive them away, and ufe them ilL 
The poor people who were no poachers, and whofi^ 
barveft: had been foraged by my game, would come 
^j2d make their complaint; fonie wquU be punifhed 
for killing the game, and others ruined by ^P^^^^S it* 
What a melancholy alternadve ! On every Hw I 
jQiouId fee nothing but miferabl? objeds, my ears 
would be - deafened with lamentations and groans ^ 
this I think would be a very ftrong check to the plea^^ 
fure of deftroying fuch a piultitude of partridges at 
your eafe, and fuch numbers of hares at every ftep 
ypu tread. 

If you are willing to feparate thofe pl^af\|res from 

{lain, take oflf the prohibition : the more open ypu 
eave them to the reft of mankind, the more, yoij 
enjoy them in their purity. I Ihould. not there- 
fore purfue the plan of USfe above defcribed ; -but 
without changing my tafte, I (hould follow my own 
at a lefs expence. My rural feat fhould be in a 
country, where every body was at liberty to kill 
game, and where I myfelf might have the enjoyment 
without the trouble. There would be a greater 
Scarcity of game; but more .dexterity in finding, 
and more pleafure in catching it. I fhould remem- 
ber the palpitations my father felt at the flight 
of the firft partridge, and the tranfports with which 
he was feized, upon finding the hare he had been 
in purfuit of all day. Yes I maintain it, that 

he 
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he iingle;, with his dog, and gun loaded, his pow- 
der flaik, and his little prey, came home in the 
evening, (pent with fatigue, and lacerated with bram- 
bles, much better pleafed than a genteel hunter, 
who mounted on a good fteed, and followed by 
twenty fenrants vnth loaded fufik, does lio mow; 
than change his gun, fire, and kill all round him, 
without the leaft knowledge of game, the leaft ad- 
dition to his honour, or even, I might almoft fay, 
without the benefit of €xercife. Thus the pleafurc 
is not lefe, and the inconveniency is removed, when 
we have no grounds to guard, no poachers to 
punifh, no wretches to torment. Therefore this 
muft be a very fufEcient reafon for giving it the 
preference. E)o what you will, you cannot torture 
peopfe any confiderable time, without fmarting for it 
lome way or other yourfelf ; for their long curfes will 
fooher or later embitter your game. 

Again I fay it, all exclufion is the death of plea* 
lure. True amufements are thofe which you Ihare 
in common with the people; thofe which you want 
to engrofs to yourfelf, change their nature. If die 
wall I build round my park, renders it a difmal in* 
clofure, I have been at a confiderable expence, merely 
to deprive myfclf of the pleafure of a walk; then I 
am obliged to go and take it fomewhere elfe. The 
demon of property infcfts every thing he touches. 
A man of great fortune wants to lord it every where, 
and is never eafy where he is; which is the reafon oif 
his fliunning himfelf. As for me, I Ihould behave 
in my ftate of opulence, juft as I did in poverty. 
Richer in the enjoyment of other people's lands, 
than ever I Ihould be in my own ; I mould take pof- 
fefiion of every thing that fuited me in my neigh- 
bourhood : no conqueror would be more refolute than 
I; even princes themfelves would not be fafe from my 
ufurpation ; I would feize indifcriminately on all the 
open grounds that pleafed me; I would give them 
particular names, the one I would tall my park, the 
3 Other 
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.ether my terrafs, ^d thus I Ihould be lord and mafter 
of it: there I would walk without hindrance, and 
thither I would often return to maintain my poflef- 
fion-, I would make ufe of the ground as much as 
I pleafed by frequent walks; and I flioUld never be 
perfuaded, that he who enjoyed the tide, reaped 
more benefit dian I irom ms eftate. And if you 
began to vex me with ditches and hedges, it would 
not fignify ; I would take my park upon my flioul* 
ders, and go and place it fomewhere elie : different 
fituations for it would not be wanting amons my 
neighbours ; and I (hould be a long while robbing 
them, before I were at a lofs for a country retire- 
ment. 

Here you have a flcetch of true tafte, to render 
your leifure hours agreeable ^ this is the real ipirit of 
enjoyment ; all the reft is illufion, chimera, andfoolifh 
vanity, ^ Whoever deviates from thefe rules, bow rich 
foever he may be, will eat his gold on a dunghill^ 
and never know the real value of life. 

Some without doubt will objedt, that fuch amufe- 
ments are within every body's reach, and that opu* 
Icnce is not neceffary to enjoy them. This is the 
very point I was defirous of coming to. We en- 
joy pleafure, when we are willing to have it; opi- 
nion only, renders every thing difficult, and makes , 
us miferable even in the center of felicity, it 
is a hundred times eafier to be, than to appear 
happy. A man of tafte, and really j> volujptuary, 
has nothing to do with riches •, it is lufEcient tor him 
to be free, and to be his pwn mafter. Whoever ha$ 
Ae enjoyment qf health? and does not want the nc- ♦ 
ceffaries of life, is fufficiently rich, if he fets not his 
)ieart on goods of opinion ; this is the aurea mediocri- 
tas of Horace. Ye hoarders of golden ftorc, feck 
out fome other ufe for your riches ; as to pleafure, 
they are incapable of purchafing it. Emilius will 
not be better acquainted with this truth than \\ but 
having a purer and founder hrart, he will be more 

fenfibk 
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E are ndw arrived at the lad (bge of 
youth, but not at the unravelling of the 
piece. 

It is not fie that man fhould live alone. Emilius 
,;.y IS a man ; we have promifcd him a help-mate, and 
jjfWfc ittiJft keep our word. This help-mate is Sophia. 
PWhere h her abode ? In what part of the country 
/'iiiall We difcover her refidence? But to difcover her, 
.' i9t muft be acquainted with her charader. In the 
/.;firft place, let us know who (he is, and then we (hall 
^;;be Ktter able to judge of the place (he inhabits : and 
jv cyeR when we have made the difcovery, we have not 
Sf^as yet completed our work. Since our young gentleman^ 
y ■;; feys Mr, Locke, is got within view of matrimony^ it 
- ' if time to . leave him to bis piiftrejs. And thereupon 
. ' he concludes his work. But as 1 have not the hon- 
our of educating a young gentleman, I (hall not imi- 
. rate Mr. Locke's example. 

SOPHIA; 
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The WOMAN. 

SOP.(IIA muft be a woman, as Eznilius ' is a 
man ^ that is, (he muft be endowed with every 
qualification fuitable to her fpecies and fex, in order 
to ad her part in the natural and moral fyftem. Let 
us begin vtith cxaxmning into the refembiaiice aad 
diffimilitude between her fex and ours. 

In every thing that does not difcriminajic the ftx, 
woman is nian; ihe has the f^me organs, wants, 
and faculties ; die machine is conftruded In the very 
fame manner, the parts are the fame, they tnovt by 
the fame fpring, their figure is very like, and under 
what relation foever we confider them, there is no 
other difference between them, but that of ^i^ |ind 
minus. * 

In every thing that diftinguiihes the fexi man and 

woman have relations and differences ; the difficulty 

of company them, aiiies from that of determining 

1X1 the Ifanie and make of each, what belong to the 

fex, and what does not. By comparative anatpn^, 

and even by inipeflidn only, we obierve gecieral du- 

ferences between them, which do not ieem to depend 

on the fex^ and yet are connected with it, but ]if 

ties imperccpuble to our eye. We know not how far 

: thejfe cpnnadons may extendi the only thing we can 

tell, with any certainty, is, that whatever they Jiave.&i 

commoQ, belongs to the i^cies; and whatever they 

jdifier in, i^cpends on tjbe iex. In this two-fold view* 

^we obferve fijch a number of relations and contrafts 

^ between, them, that perhaps it is one pf the wonders 

^ of nature,: to have been able to forni two fuch fimihr 

lKiiJg9>:.with.Xuch difi^ercnt conftitutioiis. 
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Thefe relations and difftrences muft influence the 
moral order -, this confequcnce is obvious, agreeable 
to experience, and (hews the idlcnefs of the difputq 
concerning the preference or equality of the fexes : as 
if each ot them purfuing the intent of nature, ac- 
cording to its particular deftination, were not more 
perfed: on that account, than if it bore a greater re- 
femblance to the other fex. In that which they have 
in common, they are equal ; in that wherein they dif- 
fer, they do not admit of a comparifon : a perfeft 
Wofnan, and a complete man, ought not to refemblc 
each other more in mind than in their countenance ; 
rtnd perfeftion is not fufceptible of magis and m^ 
nus. 

In the union of the two fexes, each concurs equally, 
but not in the fame manner, to the common objeft. 
From this diverfity arifes the firft difference we can 
affign between the moral relations of both. One muft 
be aftive and ftrong, the other palTive and feeble 5 
one muft neceflarily have power and will -, it is fuffi- 
cient that the other makes but a faint rcfiftance. 

This principle being laid down, it follows that wo- 
man is fi-amed particularly for the delight and pleafure 
of man 5 if the latter muft alfo be agreeable to th{: 
woman, it is only by an indireft confequence : his 
merit confifts in his power •, he pleafes her only, bc- 
caufe he is pofleflcd of ftrength. This is not the law 
of love, I grant you ; but it is that of nature, ante- 
cedent to love itfelf. 

If woman is framed to pleafe, and to live in fub- 
jcdtioD, flie muft render herfelf agreeable to man, in- 
ftcad of provoking his wrath : her violence confifts ia 
her charms ; by thefe (he muft conftrain him to dis- 
play his power. The fureft way to rquze this power, 
IS to rcncW it neccflary by refiftancc. Self-love then 
unites, with defire, and one triumphs by a viftpry pb- 
tained by the afliftance of the other. Hence arife the 
arts of attack and defence ; the confidence of one fex, 
and the timidity of the odieri ia ihort, the lOodelL 

Vol. n. N bluft 
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blufli with whkh nature arms the weak* to enflaye the 
ftrong* , . . 

Who can imagine that jiature has indifferently prcr 
fcribed the fame advances to both fcxes, and . that the 
firft in forming, fliould be alfo the firft in difclofing 
its defires? What a ftrange depravity of judgment! 
Thefe advances being attended with fuch different conr 
fequences to the two fexes> is it natural they fliould 
have both the fame affurance ? With fo great an in- 
jcquality in what is beftowed on each, if the baihful- 
nefs of the one had not fubjctfted it. to that moderation 
which nature impoles on the other, is it not obviouf 
that this would foon be produdlive of the ruin of both, 
and that mankind would perilh by the very means ap- 
pointed for their prefcrvation ? Conlidering the facility 
with which women are capable of exciting our paflionSi 
and even of rekindling the fire in our hearts, when 
our conftitudons are almoft worn out, (hould there 
happen to be any fuch unfortunate climate, where this 
cOKom had been philofophically introduced, cipecially 
in hot countries where there arc more women born 
than men, the latter would at length be facrificed to 
jfemale tyranny, and hurried headlong to deiVrudtion. 

If the females of brute animals have not the fame 
bafhfulnefs, what is the confequence? Have they^ 
like women, thofe unbounded defires, which that 
-baflifuliiefi ferves to reftrain ? Their defires come 
only with their, wants ; the latter being fatisfied, the 
former ceafes ; they do not then rejett the male by 
way of feint *, but in dovvnright earneft : quite the 
reverfe of the daughter of Auguftus, they adniit no 
more paflengers, when the fhip has had its full cargo. 
Even when thqr are at liberty, their moriients of 
dalliance are few,, and foon over; they are exdted, 
and flopped) by inuind : what will you fubftitutb in 

* I have ^^xt2idy taken notice, that the aJFe^led denials, by- 
way of irritation, are common to all females, even thofe p£ brute 
animals^ and when moil difpofed -to furrender: one niuft' never 
kave taken notice.^ tbcir artifice, .to diipute the point. 
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the foom of this negative inftindb» if you divefr wo- 
men of their modeilj?* To wait for their thinking 
no mdreEbout men, is ftaying titt they arc good for 
nothing-' 

The fuprcttie Being has thought proper, in every 
Jc§)efti to do honour to the human fpecies; when he 
kWefted man with unlimited inclinations, at the fame 
lime he prefcribed a law by which they-^fe to be regu- 
lated, to thfc end that he may be free, and command 
kimfelf ; in rendering him fufcgeft to immoderate paf-« 
iions, he eiidowed him with reafon, to keep them un- 
der controul ; in fubjcdting woman to unbounded de- 
fires^ he has favoured her with modefty, for a check 
tad Teftraint. Befidcs, he has added an ai5hjal rccbm- 
Jjcnce to the good ufe of our faculties, namely, the 
pleafure arifing from virtue, when once we make it 
the rule of our adiions. All thefe advantages are, in 
my (pinion, equal to the inftinft of brutes. 

Whether, therefore, the female of the human fJ3e^ 
cies has the fame defires and the fathe will to indulge 
them as the other fex, 1 will not pretend to determine j 
this, however, is certain^ that fhe coyly rejects his 
offers, "and ever defends herfelf againft his approaches; 
though not always with the fame force, nor of courffi 
with the fame fuccefs : it is impoflible for the aggrcflbr 
to obtain the viftory, unlefs the party ading on iht 
dcfenfive is pleafed to give her confent; for what a 
number of artifices is fhe not pofleffed of, to inducJb 
the aflkilant to have recourfe to force ?' The frceft and 
fWecteft of all human actions, admits of no red vio^ 
lence; nature and reafon both oppofe it; the former, 
by fupplying the weaker fex with as much flrength 
as is iteccflary for refiftancc, whenever ftie pleafcs to 
make it 5 and the latter, becaufe real violence is nOt 
only the moft brutal of all a Aions, but defeats its own 
end.' fV^r either^'by this proceeding ntan declares war 
againft his companion, and aiithorifes her to defend 
her perfeocand iiberty even at the hazard, of the ag- 
greflpr's life ; or the female only being a judge of 

N 2 her 
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her own fituation, no cliild could huve ^a' facfo. Jf 
cveiy niah,h^4 ^ power to, dfiup patxTnal iundion^y; '^ 
Here we have dierleforci^ ihird c'onfedueoce 6f cfie tdii- 
ftitutiori of the two lexes ; whidi is, that theilronjgeft 
of the two is in .^pearance the moft powerfiii, but in 
reality the we^qfi. This ijoes not proceed froin aiW 
frivolous law of gallantry^ nor from the difdaihful 
generoQ^y of the protector,^ but from an invariable 
law of natiirc, which by i(l veiling the female widi a 
greater fadtity of exciting the defires of the male; 
tnail the latter, has of fatisfying them, makes him de^ 
pend^ whether he will or no, on the good pleafure of 
the female*, and obliges hun, in his turn, to endea- 
vour to conciliate her affections, to the end that (he 
ipay confent to let him continue in poiTciTion of the 
ibvereignty. In that cafe, the moft agreeable circuni- 
ftance on the fide of the vidlpr, is the doubt he is un- 
der, whether his advantage be owing to the weaknefs^ 
or to the voluntary furrender of the party vanquifiied ; 
and it is generally the artifice of females not to re- 
move this doubt. In this refpeft, the fpirit of the 
fex is pelfe^ly agreeable to their conftitution : fapr 
from blulhing, they boaft of their weaknefs; their 
tender mufcles make no refiftance ; they affeft beinj 
unable to lift up even the lighteft burden : they wbu]< 
feeafhamed to be robuft •, and for what rcafon ? It i$ 
not nierely to afFeft a delicacy In their frame, biit 
with, a more attful defign; they prepare betimes to 
have an excufe at hand, to have the privilege of be- 
ing reckoned^ upon proper occafions, the weakef 

vefleL ■ ■■ . '. " -;■' ""/..\' ." 

The progrefs of knowledge acquired bv vice, has 
. greatly changed the public ojpirtion upoh this very ar- 
ticle ; we felaoin hear any talk of violence tb tht fex, 
fince there is fo little neceJTity for it, and the,n)ales no 
longer give credit to the report ^ : whereas inlbuicie;s 
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ilrtcgth^ in to admit of a real ^^iolcnce ; bat treatixig at pfefent 
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of vip|<npe^oc,cur very, frequently in the Greek and 
JewilS aatiqyities, , irid ' the opinion concerning th6Si 
outrages- Is jfbiinded in the fimplkity of nature, whi^K 
ncithing.bpttUc experience ot debauchery couid era- 
dicatei l£ there are fewer rapes mentioned in oUf 
days, it ami owing to the greater temperance of the" 
angles at p'rcfenc, but. to their lelTer credulity ; and a, 
complaint of grievance' which would have formerly 
been fwallowed down by a fimplc nation, in the pre- 
fenc age would onl^ excite derilion and laughter i they 
gain more by holding their tongue. There is a Jaw; 
in Deutcnmomyt by which a girl that had been'de- 
bzuched, was pu|t to deadi, together with the feducer,' 
if the fa& had been committed in town; but if iii 
the fields, or in any by-place, then the man alone 
was puniflied ; for lays the law, the damfel cried, and 
there was none lofave her -f . By this favourable in- 
cerpretadon, young women learned not to fuffer them- 
ielvcs to be furpriled in frequenKd places. 

This diverfity of opinions has a very fenfible effeft 
on the public morals. Among the reft, it has been 
poduftivc of modem gallantry. Men perceiving; 
that their pleafures depended more on the goodwill 
of the fair-fex than they had imapncd, have endea- 
voured to capuvate their affedion by a£ls of com- 
pjaifance, for which they have been amply indemni- 
fied. 

Thus from phyfical confiderations wq are led tq 
thofe of a moral nature -, and thus we fee how from 
the indelicate union of the fexes inrenfibly arofe the 
fofter laws of love. Women are poflefledof empire^ 
,itoc bccaule -it was the pleaTure of men, but. becaule 
it, vf^ agreeable to natures they were polTefled of 
it^ before they leemed to be in poflelfidn: the lam< 

of the relative ftaie of tke two fexes, according to the order of 
natare, 1 Iftke them botli !n the common reUtioa, tiy which, that 
Bate Is conftituted. 
-f- Deut. xxii. Thij pafTage relates to a damfel betrothed to 
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Hercules, who thought he had ufed violence to tRe 
fifty daughters of Thcfpius, was obliged neverthclcfs 
to turn a fpinning-wheel by the fide of Omphalev 
and the ftrong Samfon was conquered by DaJlla. 
This empire is inlierent in the fair; it cannot be 
'wrefted from them, even when they abufe it ; were 
it poffible for them to be depri vx?d of it, this revolu-> 
tion would have happened long ago. 
. There is no fort of parity between male and fcr 
male, in regard to the importance of the fcx. The 
male adls as fuch only in certain inftances •, the female, 
as fuch all her life, or, .at leaft during the youthful 
part of it : every thing incefiarttly reminds her of her 
&x ; and' in order to difcharge the duties attending it, 
"Ha^ muft have a particular government relative to that 
ftate During her pregnancy, a greatdeal of tender-: 
nefs and care are neceflVry; in her lying-in, fhe re- 
quires filrnce and reft ; to fuckle her children, fti© 
mult lead an eafy, fedentary life ; to bring them up,, 
fte muft be miftrefs of great patience and fweetnefs, 
and of fuch invariable affeftion,. as nothing can dif*: 
courage •, fhe is the band that connefts them and their 
father, fhe alone renders them amiable in his eye, and 
iqfpires him with the confidence to call them his.own. 
"What tendernefe, what follicitude muft Ihe not exerts 
for the prefervation of union and good, order in the 
family ! A nd this whole behaviour is not to proceed 
from virtue, but from tafte, without wljiicH, the hu- 
man fpecids would have been long ago extindt. 

There neither is, nor can be, the fame ftridlnefs in 
the relative duties of the two fexes. When the wo- 
man complains of the unjuft inequality eftablifhed by 
man, (he is to blame : this inequality is not the efieft 
of human inftitution, or at leaft it is not founded ixi: 
prejudice, but in reafon ; the fcx which nature has en- 
trufted with the depofit of the offspring, ought to be 
finlwerable for the genuincnefs of it to the other. No 
doubt but it is criminal in either fide to violate their 
plighted faith, and every huiband who deprives his^ 

wife 
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ti^ift of the only reWard fhe can receive for the feverd 
duties, of her fex, behaves with barbarity and in- 
joftice. But the faithlefs wife has a more complicated 
j^ilt : Ihe diflblves the family, and breaks the ties of 
hatdre •, by impofing children upon a ma'n, that arc 
hot his own, fhe betrays them both, and adds perfi- 
dioufnefs to, infidelity. I have hardly a name to ex- 
prefs the heinoufnefs of this offence. If there be a 
horrible fituatiori upon, earth, it is that of an unfortu- 
nate father, who repoling no confidence yi his wife, 
is afraid to indulge the foft fentiments of his heart; 
who, when embracing his child, is in doubt whether 
his carefTes are not beftowed on the offspring of ano- 
ther, on the pledge of his own infamy and difhonour, 
the plunderer of his children's fortune. What idea 
tan we have of a farrtily reduced to this miferable 
Condition, but that of an aflbciation of falfe friends, 
tT feclret enemies, whom a perfidious woman has 
atmed to each other's ruin, by obliging them to 
pretend to mutual affeftion ? 

It is therefore not only of importance that the wife 
fliould be faithful, but that fhe be efleemed in that light 
by her hufband, by her relations, and all the world'; 
that Ac be modeft, careful, and referved, and bear 
in the eye of others, as well &s in her own confcience, 
flie teflimony of her virtue. If it be neceflary that 
iht father fhould love his children, there is of courfe 
a neceffiry that he have an efleem for their mother. 
Such are the reafons for which even the preferving of 
appearances is placed among the duties of women, 
arid reputation and honour are rendered as indifpenfa- 
tly neceffary to them, as conjugal chaflity. From 
tjhefe principles, added to the moral difference of the 
fexes, arifes a frcfh motive of duty and propriety, by 
which the fex arc particularly bound to have a moft 
watchftil eye to whatever relates to their outward de- 
portment, and good behaviour. The vaigue afTertion 
that the two fexes are upon a par, and their duties the 
lame, is nothing to the purpofc 5 we only lofe our- 

N 4 felves 
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felves in vain deplatnacions» when we.; do not tsjiba 

deeply into the fybjcflt.f: :i?j 

Is it not a very fine way of rcafonii^ to givt ex^ 
ceptions for, anfwers to general laws fd well fouaded? 
"Womcft, you fay, are not always prpHBc: Xi;:|;r^ 
they are not ^ but nature intended Qthetvvift. ' j&nd 
truly, becaufe there are about a hundr^ed laFge citieoid 
the world, where propagation 13 reilrained by theiictn- 
tioufnefs of the.wpm^n> you pretend that the iex are 
no; naturally prolific. And what would become of 
the great towm, if the diftant counties, where tho^ 
fex live with gres^ter fimpiicity and chaftitv, did 
not repair the lots fuftained by the flerility of uxc fine 
ladies ? How many counties are there, where women 
that have only four or five children, are not reckoned 
fruitful *• But after all, whether this or that woman 
be prolific or not, what does it fignify ? Is this a reafbn 
why women were not defigned to be mothers ; and is 
it not by general laws that both nature and educatioa 
provide for that ftate ? 

Were the intervals between pregnancies to be even 
as long as fome would fuppofe, is a woman able to 

f>afs alternately and on a fudden from one manner of 
iving to another, without rifk or danger ? Can flie 
be a ourfe to day, an Amazon to-morrow ? Can ihe 
change her inclinations and tades, as a chameleon does 
its colour ? Shall ihe make an abrupt tranfition, from 
dofneflic inqlofure and family concerns, to the inju- 
ries of weather, tp toil and labour, to the din and hor- 
ror of war ? Shall ihe now be timorous f, now in- 

: •- Wei^ it otherwife, the fpedes would neceffarily be extin£l t • 
t9;jp!Jreferve lit ; firo|i[iVperUbing, it is .vequiSte, 9II things €X>n&^; 
d^fd. th at every, woman fhould have nearly four chilc&^n; fiy 
out ot the whole number that are born, about one moiety of 
tHeih die;' befibrfc they ari? able t6 produce others, and the twd 
r^!^ii>kig d^e^lilje^lu'y t<>^^i:<^reient the father and mo^er.^ YlKt 
n^flOfJMd^ tljpn,i.wip(Jicr t}>i^ popjulatipp is fiipporHd.by.thfl: 
greJUxities; .^ -. . ^. . . 

•f'\nie.timidityqr worn is Tikcwi(e an infliiiiEl laf natiwe,. 
togi^'M WaittA**&ie'twcy-fold danMrtiiey are txpofcd to, Siiribj^ 

trepid \ 
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tttfid ir^at i^e dm£ dtltcatcs afK>ther roboft i If the 
youth, educated in Paris, with difficulty undergo the 
faardfli^bf . ^^^ ) • hoW Ihoukl womehy who were ne- 
ver exfKifed to thefiM,^^aitd&aree kho^ how to wdk, 
be able to tiearr ie^ ^fto- ^n i^^inite Tife of fifty 
years? Willthey tdkeAi]^ with this laborious prdef* 
fion, ^t ^ dme wheh -tiien refign it ? '■'- 
, Thtti tvc' cduntiies, you will iay, 'iirbere women 
are bvoti^t to-bed dtfn^lb without p^n, and nurle 
their chHdreil nearly witbbut trouble : lalWit) buc 
in thoie Very countries the 'men go hajf naluid, en* 
counter v^ild beafts, darry a canoe Hke a kttapfack, 
puifue the chace to the diftance of feren or eig^ 
hundred leagues, deep -iii the open air and on the bare 
grouf^dy in Ihort, fuftain eveiy fort of iktimie, be*' 
fides abftaining froom food ieveral days. When the 
women grow robuft, the men become ftill more (b ^ 
whenthe men are oiervated, the women grow more 
delicate ( when die two extremes change ^like, the 
lame difference continues. 

Again you will object, that Plato, in his Republic^ 
afligns the fame exercifes to women as to men : I be- 
lieve it. After he had excluded private families from 
his form of government, he knew not what to do 
with the women, and therefore be was obliged to con- 
vert them into men. This great genius h^ nude his 
calculations, and was aware of every thing that could 
be faid en the fubjefk ; he obviated an objedbion, 
which no man perhaps would have thought of ftart- 
ing, yet he gave but a bad folution to that which was 
railed againft hiiP' I do not fpeak at prelent of the 
pretended community of women, with which he has. 
Qeen fo often reproached, and whidi Ihews, that they 
who bxing^'this charge againft him, never pcnifcd his 
works; I mean that civil. promilcuoulbelp, by which 
the twafexes are conftantly confounded, in the fame 
employments, and the famp kind of vi^ork, from 
wj)iepi?e th^mQiit: it^toli;^^^^ m^ft; ariJfe : I mean 

the iubverting of the moft gentle emotions of nature, 

and 
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and iUcriiRcing them to art artificial ftnlation, whicK 
cannot poffibiy fubfift without them ; juft as if it 
were not ncceliilry to have a natural tfc, to form thbfe 
of the conventional kind; as if* th6 love of mi 
neighbours were not the principle of that wfiicft wc 
owe the ftate •, as if it Were not the IdTer country, or,' 
in other terrns, our family, that forrified the attach^^ 
#nent betweenr us and tHe larger country, or the go- 
vernment we live under-, as if it were not the goo(f 
fon, thb good father, the good hufband, that coccfti-t 
ruted the good dtizen. 

• When once it is demonftratcd, that man and woxtian' 
rteither are, nor ought to be, conftituted ih the famo 
mfemner, nor have the lame turn and temper of mind, 
it follows fron^ thence, that their education ihould bo 
* different. In purfoance of the diftates of nature, they 
ought to aft in concert, but not to be employed m the 
feme operations ; their labour may be direfted to the 
feme end, but the work itfelf fliould be varied, and 
of courfe fhould be uncJer the direftion of diffetent 
taftes. After we had endeavoured' to form the natu- 
ral man,' that oiir work may not remain imperfeft; 
let us fee in what manner the woman, fuitahle to this? 
Alan, is to be formed. 

If you are defirous of being always under a projper 
guidance, be fure to follow the indications of nature. 
Whatever diftinguifhes the fex, ought to be relpeft- 
ed as her eftablifhment. I hear you continually fay- 
ing : the women have this or that defeft, from which 
we are exempt : you are miftaken, they would be 
defefts in you, but they are only particular quali- 
ties in them ; things would not be fo wdl conftituted, 
if they had them -not. Ufe your endeavours to pre- 
vent thofe pretended dtfetfts from degenerating into 
fices, but take particular tare not to deftroy them; 
•'The women, on the other hand, are apt tb com- 
f/hinj that we bring them up to be vaih and coqiicttifh," 
Aizt wfc continually amufe them with cbildifh toys, 
tBe more eafily to maftcr their minds ^ in fhort, they 

bla0ve 
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bl^H^ OS for the imperfeftions, of whiclv we accufc. 
them. But bow fooliih the charge ! and how long. 
U it -fiqee rnei\ h^vp concerned themfelves about fe- 
male education ? Who debars their inothers from 
bringing them up in what manner they pleafe ? You 
will fey^ they have no colleges : ^ great misfortune, 
indeed. Would ta God there were none for boys^ 
they would be edu^ted in a- more judicious and more, 
virtuous manner. Are yo\ir daughters compelled ta 
ipend their ;imc in trifles apd nonfenfe? A' re they, 
obliged to follow your example, jp paffing one half o£ ' 
the d^y at thfc toilette? Who binders you from in- 
ftruding, and employing others to inftrud, ^hem io^ 
what manner you think proper ? Is it pur fault, if we 
;ire pleafed when they are handfome, if we arc fedircect 
by thdr affeded airs, if we are attradled and flatteredt 
by thofe wheedling arts they have fcarnt of you^ if w^ 
like to fee them richer decorated, if we allow them to^ 
whet' thofe weapon^^by which they fubdue our deluded* 
fcx? Well, then, henceforward determine to brings 
them up as men ; the latter will conlent to it with ^1. 
their hearts I The more the fair-fex endeavour to re- 
icojble X)ur3, the lefs power and influence they will 
have over US ; and then it is that we ihall be really 
mailers. 

The abilities common to the two fexes, are not 
equally divided between them ; but upon the whole# 
the difference is compenfated : the woman has a mucbc 
greater weight by the qualities of her own fcxt than 
By thofc of ours'L wherever fhe aflerts her own rights, 
ihe has the advantage of us 5 wherever ffie attempt*- 
to uforp ours, the advantage then is on our flde. It. 
is impoflible, to anfwer this general truth any other way 
than by exceptions i a planner of arguing conftantly. 
pfed by the gallant admirers of the fair^iex. 

Were women to cultivate the manly qualities, ^d 
to Jiegleft thofe which bdong to their fex, they would • 
evidently a6t contrary to their own inteieft:. pf diig. 
they are |)eife£tiy feijifible, aad they have too much art ' 

t© 
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fb be^^^t in fuch a fnare. Wbile-tb^y je^jlcleavftur 
M uAirp ddF rights they do not rclinqxiifii tb^ 0wnw; 
Bnt frdtti thence h follows, that not being $k>k:jLa: 
iHkh^ge thenii both^ besouife they are incompatible^ 
fliey rehiain beJow -thci^ own ftandard, withodc 
itoniing up t^ oms, -atid. dedrcsfe in one hadf.^: their 
tfalue. Xeitiothers that have judgment^ foUoiv.itiy 
iAwOc i' do h<>t; in defiance of nature, bring up y^t* 
dtKightefs €6 be gentlemen, give them the educi^^iflllt 
6f kdies, and afTure yourfeLves^ it wiU be much bet^' 
tcr both for them and for. us^ 
' Biir doetr ie folloai^ from d>ence, that a woman 
<Hight t^ be - educated ia abiblute ignorance, and^ 
Amified to th6 interior itian^eafient of a family? 
Shallinan m^e a fervant of his iielp-mate, and o^ 
f>mte himfelf in her company rf the greateft endeari 
mcnt of fociety ? The better to keep her under 
ftibjedHon, fhall he debar her from all fenfation and' 
knowledge? Shall he make a mere machine of her? 
Noi lUrefyj this was never the intent of nature, who 
<indowW the fcx with fo much wit, and fprightly 
Ancv^ on the contrary, nature requires they (hould^ 
thinK, thev ihould judge, they Uiould learn, and 
improve tneir underftandings as well as their per- 
fons r thefe are the arms with which Ihe has fupplied^ 
tfcdm j to compenfate for their want of that ftrength>. 
^th which our fex has been . in veftcd. They ought 
iHHrtolearri A great -many things, but only fuch » 
it is proper for them to know.. . 
^ ' Whe thc^ 1 con fider the particular deftination . of 
tKefexi w^h -their inclinations and duties, aU con- 
etiritt-poihfirig ow thisi^t form, of education, -which 
fiiflti them\k^.rM arc formed for 

6fi6 >ih6ther,'^B(it thuif muttaal dependance.: is not, 
ilr-^hc xk^fi d*p*ttd on liie .women by their de^ 
i'tfii wbrtiefi onWi Both; by their defires at)d,theic 
Wairtsr we could febfift tAuch: better without .tfe^ro^ 
thkfi Aey wilh4u«'^tis; v$tiiscimpi3ffibk>for!><^^ 
ha^ nee^ii%if@s;^6r^^1»#^|^ta^ tt>s.thetr:«9n^ih 
'^^"-' i tion. 
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tiofli *^hfcafe|. thfcy are fupplffid hy:mr:if^:^ndi^j99G, 
think t^llsm^Waftky^of aur;<aififtance,.^ Tbigy iMCfiide- 
pendd^c 09 our opinbDSy on the price iH9 ^tt.VPPn 
their mff it; and on the dtia^tion we.m^i^Qi^$hek: 
charms - and virtues. . Evecr^ the ,law^ of;, aafurc h» 

jui^di^ibri of the male ibxi wit is nctt^A^^ent for 
them tD be vvbrthy ^ efieenv they muit b($ ^<^^ 
efteetned^ it is not enot^hnfM: ithem to^ 1^ bf^AmiffX 
it is neeeffaiiy ^they iluximi'stv^ >p]e^^^^ is.^>7A0( 
fufficient that they are endued ^fPMi w^fdo^ and virf*» 
tue, they muft be adbioi^vkdgeciCQ bf i^ife^B^ yir* 
tuous : their honour does not iokly depend^ their 
condud, but on their reputation ; and it is>inipQffii^ 
that (he who conients to partvwith h^ good,nafnc£ 
ihould ever be an honefl woman. . I'he ^ipdaffUons. 
of a man depend foiely on himfcif ; he m^ bid de*^ 
fiance to the public judgment: but thc^.cf a wpmaa 
depend alfo upon others, fiuce her reputation^ whiqh 
is nothing but opinion, is as dear ta her as life.. The 
cpnfequence is, that then: fyftem of educaticya QUght 
to be difierent from ours. Opinion is the grave ol 
virtue among men, but its throne with women. 

Tht good habit and difpofition of children, as de^ 
rived from that of their mothers; the eady educa- 
tion of the males, is connedlcd with the care taken 
of us by females; and on them alfo draendcfurnuin* 
ners, ^r paffiona, our taftes, our pleauire$> and evea 
happinefs itfelf. Thus the education of the^iair-^iex 
ihould be indrely relative to ours^ To oblige uV» to 
do us fervice, to gain our love a^nd eileem, tp rear 
us when younff, to attend us when growxk/u|){i^ ^(p 

advife, to contole us, to ibothC;Ourv p^n$]>.^4j!f?: 
foften life with every kmd of blaiidiihme!^^^ ^f^e s^JR^^ 
the duties of the iex at all tim^s,. an4 WJf^^ ^^^. 
ought to team from thdr infancy* tf,-^h thf y ^i 
guided i>y this principle^ they wijQ inii^, their a^» 
aiKl^ttheHnftfuduans beftol^edprvr]^^ wiil^ i^eh 
therii^ntributr tp their jtaj^poin^fe aoft^ v.^^^; 

' a put 
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Btit although every womaxi Iboilld be v^illing, boA 
fcy inclination and duty, to pleafe our ftx, yet there 
^5 a wide difference between defiring to oblige a man 
of worth, who is really dcferving of love, and en- 
deavouring to be agrcpaWe to thofc little effeminate 
fops, who arc the diferace of dicir owrt fex, and of 
that which diey foolrinlyattempt to' rivil. Neither 
aatur^ nor reaton can induce a woman to. love a man 
for thofe qualities, in which he rcfemWes herfelf i 
neither is it by imitating our manner, that Ihe is to 
eqdeavour to conciliate our affeftion. 
* Whenever therefore the women lay afidj? the tnty^ 
^jcfty and decorums of their own fex, to affcft the 
airs of thofe fribbles, inftead of afting according tfl 
nature, they greatly deviate from it, and forfeit the 
very rights, vmich they wpuld fain vrfunp. Were we to 
behave otherwife, fay they, we fhould not be agree- 
able to the men : but they arcfmiftaken. They muft 
be fbds, to be in love with fools ; the defirc of 
gaining the aflfeftion of fuch men, fhews the taftc 
of thoie women. If we had no filly fellows amonj 
our fex, the women would foon inakc us fuch ; an? 
our wcakneflcs would be much more owing to them^ 
than theirs to us. The women who love real men, 
and defire to pleafe them, pitch upon fuch means 
as are agreeable to their defign. Woman is by na- 
ture a coc^uette, but her coquettry changes ijs foriil 
and its obgeft, according to her. different views -, let 
us regulate thefe by nature, and then flie will hayt 
the education fuitable to her fex. 

Girls, almoft from their cradle, are fond of drefs ! 
not content with being pretty, thdy would be thought 
•fo; by their airs we perceive, that this is already 
an objeft of their attention ; and fcarce are they ca- 
pable of underftanding us, when they are governed by 
what is faid concerning their perfon and behaviour. . 
But no fuch ^ confideration. has any influence on 
boys; Provided they can have their pleafure, and be 
independent, they give themfelves but very Ktflt 
>- • troubk 
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trouble ajjoitt what the world may think of K^tic 
cot>4u^ tt requires time, and a good deal of 
€Fo:¥il>{e, to fubjcd them to the &me law, as thaCv 
fcy yhkk the girls are iotirely dircdhed. 

From yfhutytr ^juarter .the wainen receive dm 
firfl: leflbfl, it is a very good one. Since the body U 
bori:\, in fome meafiire, be&ce the mind^ it requirda 
the firft oiltqre: the above order -is common to bbtb 
fexes, but the objeft is different; in one, tbis'objeA 
|s the improving its ftrength ; in the other, its charms. 
]Npt that the&ojught to be exclufive; qualities in eap& 
fex, byt only th^ .wdcr h inverted: women nwift 
have, a fufficient power to perform all their a<9:iona 
iwith 9 graceful air; men muft have fufiicient d^exte- 
city tQ do theirs with eife. . 

Froni the tOQ great delicacy of women, that of 
men is d.^riyed- The former ought not to be robuft 
for tchemfelves, but for our fake, to the end that 
fhcit m^e of&pring may be ftroag and vigorous. 
pn thi^ account, it is preferable by far to educate 
young ladic3 in nunneries, where they have a very 
^{fipic diet, but are permitted to play, to jump, 
a,nd fun about in the open air, and in -the garden 4 
than -to bring them up at home, where they arc fed 
with dainties ; where they are conftantly flattered or 
reprimanded ; where feated under their mother's eye^ 
in a elofe apartrnent, they neither dare to rife, nor 
to fpeak, nor hardly to draw their breath ; -where of 
fiourie they have not a moment's liberty to play, to 
run about, to make a noife, and fall into the littk 
Icyitips fo natural to their age: they are either in- 
fiulged in fuph liberties as are dangerous, or check- 
ed by an injudicious feverity. In this mann^- ar* 
young people ruined, both in body and mind? \ 

In Sparta the girls, as well, as the hoys, were exer- 
jcifed -in military games, not with a view of being 
traified to Var, but of bearing fuch children, af 
fhould'be ftout and robuft, and able to fuftain every 
kind of fatigpir. .Not that I approve this methodj 

td 
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ca^fmride the govemimtt with mxm, it isnot at 
aH DCQcflkrjF' tlw their nuAlkers fhould hxftCmtkd 
n^^muflceti and be expert itt the Prtiflita dii<%lfae( 
but I fiifd, that in this part the Gredt vducatioa 
ms extremely jiidicious. The yoang^ oirb atppeared 
often in puUic^ not intennixed with ne^boys, but 
afl^bkd by them&kes* There was fcarce^ a feift; 
a' iacrifioe> or any public ceremony, in which the 
daughters of die principal citizens were not feen to 
walk in bands, crowned With garlands^ chanting of 
hymns, dancing in choniiies, with bafkets, vafes, 
and other ofierings, whereby the fenfual Greeks were 
entertained with a fpeftacie capable of counterafting 
the pernicious efie& of that indecency pra&ifed at 
their gymnaftic cxercifes. Whatever might be the 
imprefiion, which this cuftom made in the hearts of 
men, it was hishly commendable to confirm the 
bodily health of young girls, by fuch exercifes at 
were moderate and agreeable ; to excite and form 
their tafte, by a conftant deiire of pleafing our fex^ 
without ever endangering their manners. 

As foon as thefe young maidens were married, 
they ceafed to appear in public : they fhut them- 
lehres up, and confined their whole care to domeftic 
osconomy. Such is the form of living, which na^ 
ture, as well as reafon, prefcribes to the fair-lex ; 
and from thofe mothers came a hardy offspring, the 
Ibundeil, and the beil-made men in the world. And 
notwithftanding the difrepute of fome iflands, it is 
impoflible to produce an inftance of any nadon 
upon earth, not even excepting the Romans, where 
tne women were more modefir and more agreesdiie, 
by. a^happy union of virtue and beauty, than in an- 
cient Greece. 

It is well known, that the eafy drefs of both fexes 
contributed greatly to thofe beautiful propordoBS, 
which we ftill admire in their flatues, and which 
ferve as a model to the artifts, when nature has de^ 
generated in her real produ&ioos. Thc^ had none 

of 
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of t!bQfe;Qothie'. fetcdrt^- none xf .tbofe inumoous 
ligatwcB, wIhcK' check* the vcirculation, add confine 
tbe.ijdifllcriint HA^ l^eir ? women /weie ftranffcm 
tot. the u& ikf tbo&iilays^aod bodices^ by which 
otiMi , rathcif: counterfek» than exprtfs tbor true 
ihape. Ini Ec^land^ Mdberc tihis: abufe lias been cat« 
ricSi to. a- wry ^rcat. cafcefs, I wonder ii has not 
caufed the/pccies to degenerate; b^fides I take upon 
me to affirm^ that the |>kafure propoicd to the eye 
by that pra&ice>. is founded in a vicious tafte. Ic 
is not at , aU\agrecable to fee a woman cut in two 
£ke a wafp; it ofFends the eye, and gives pain ttf 
the imagination, A fine fliape, like every thing clfe, 
has its proportions and mcafure, beyond which it is 
certainly a blemifh : a dcfeft of this kind would be 
vely difegrewble in a naked objeft ; and why then 
ihould it be reckoned a beauty, when under a gar* 
ment? 

I am aknoft afliamed to mention the arguments^ 
byi which the women fo obftinately maintain thisr 
cuftom of cloathing their bodies in armour : a 
bread hanging down, a prominent bcUy, &c. are, 
I grant you^ difagreeable in a girl of twenty, but 
ceafe to be difguflflil in a woman at thirty ; and 
iince at all times, what is agreeable to nature, muft 
be pleafing to the eye, and in that refpedt we are 
never miftaken, theie forts of blemiflies are leis dii^ 
goftflil at any age, than the fooliih affeftation of a * 
maid at forty. 

.Whatever reftrains or confines nature, is founded 
in a vicious tafte; this is true in regard to the deco- . 
rations of the body, as well as to the accomplifliments 
of the mind. JLife, healthy reafon, and real welfare^ : 
ought to take the lead in every thing ; there is no .: 
fuoi thtng:as grace without eafc; nor is th^re any 
delicacy :in being languid ^ to be agreeable, k is not - 
reqiaifite to.be in bad health* CompaflSon may arife* 
from CaffcrtogSi but. plcafure juid deiiD?. are excited : 
by 4»c Uoomfif health- . . : . - ^3 
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The children of both 'fe»i hav'a i great pmtf 

(afe; but hit not ths &ine^ when they -grow- c^ to 
teaturity ^ They havel^ewtfe dieir peeufiar tg^bssihy 
itrhidi thik^ is diftiif«i]llhed, Tihe boys Ukeiiif^t- 
ever h |)ti9du6tive lor^moiibci sitid noife; as drums, 
tops, and hobby-horfes y -At mh are fc^er of ^- 
coracbtis chtt pleafe the eye, mch as Ibo^ng-^s^, 
foys, and baoy-cleadis. Dolls are ttis farvourit^ 
amu{ement o£ the fex, v^iieh plainly indicates die de- 
tup for which they were formed. The natural part 
ctt the art of pkafing confifts in drels, and diis is aU 
that cluldren are capable of learning. 

It is curious tx> fee howa litde girl wiU ipend whole 
days about her baby, continually changing its atdret 
dreffing and undreffing it a hundred times, tret con- 
triving modes of omament, whether well or ill chcxfin^ 
it does not lignify. Her fingers are not fuppk,, hat 
tafte ii not formed, and yet her turn of mind be^ns 
td fliew itfelf : amidft this ineeflant occtxpation, tiur 
time iafenfibly glides away, the hours pafs unknown 
to her; fhe even forgpts her repaft, and has a greater 
appetite for fine doaths, than for nourilhment. Bui 
Tou will tell me^ that her oke is about drefling 
tier doll, and not her own perfen; no dOubt,r be-* 
caufe ihe fees her doll, and does not view faerfelf r flie 
is inC^able of entering upon any aftion on her own 
actount ; her tafte is not yet formed ; fhe has neither 
power nor abilities; in Ihort, fhchcrfelf is nothiBg» 
ihe is ihtirely abforbed in her ch^^ on ^t flhe phces 
all hsr coG^ttry ; but it w31 not abide there for everi 
fhe waits tor the happy minute, when ihe herfelf is to 
be the baby. 

Here wc have Aerefore an original taftcj of whkh 
there can be tjo ibrt of doubt. Your bufinefi is only 
to tracif It, and bring it under a proper rejgulation. It 
is very ecrtMn, that the litde fainocent wotild be' j^ad 
with all fier heart to know h6w to decorate Ker baby 
herielf^ to makeits top-knots^ it» baiodkerchicfi - its 
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itrid a necefficy of dependiog on the good.peafiiiTe.of 
MhcTs> that it would be niucK more convement to'^r^ 
iMnc fbs indebted tor the whole to her pwnr zridtiftrf. 
Thus do we account for the firft lefions ^k are giyjen 
1o little girh, they are not ordered to pcrfqrffl a Iwd 
te(k under heavy pcfnaldes^ but indulged with p^i^bii- 
. Jar favours. Ana indeed tna& pth fi^ew a vaft avqr* 
Boct to reading snd writings but it is widi. thc^eisc<^ 
eft pleafure Atty iearn their oeedie-work. .They .inia- 
ginc theniielves grown women^ and are delightea with 
the notion, that thefe atnlides will one day contribute 
tx> render their perfbns more agreeable by the decora- 
tions of dreis. 

When once diisf road is open» it is very cafy tcffbf- 
low: needle-worfc, embuoider^, lace, come of them* 
fclves I but they arc not lb fond of tapeftiy. The 
taftc of fbnriture is too much out t)f their way. ; nor 
& it conneded with dieir perfon» being a mens matter 
of opinion. Tapeftry is the smuiement of grown 
women ; ywing girls will never take any great plea- 
sure in iL 

Thefe vohmtaiy improvements may esctend as fir as 
^efigning, an art K>me-how connected with that of dref^ 
fing in t^. But I would not have them apply them- 
felves tp landfkips, much lefs to portrait painting. It 
is iufficient for tnem to defign foli^g^, fruits, flowers, 
drq}ery, ami whatever is capable of giving an em- 
bdliihinent to drefs; and to draw a pattern of em- 
broidery after their own fancv, when d^ cannot meet 
with one to their liking. If it be incumbent on mtn 
in general, to confine their ftudies to pra<9ical know- 
Jed^ thiv is a point; of (till greai;er i^npcmnce to 
wofmen: for the latter, from meir manner of life, 
which, thou^ lefs laborious^ eidier is, or ought to 
.btj filled 44p with more di^ent carei^ :<t^not pofH* 
: &y iJDbdu^. tbdr inclination for. an^ particular amvife- 
. mept^ to < die prejudice .of. their dbm^ftic duties! ■ . > 
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Let thoife who delight, in {>le^a,otry faj ^^I^^^^h^ 

wUl, gpioidienre falls (equally; ta d^e ilure q^^ ^79^;^ 

fexes. . Tb^ girls in gi^eral are mo^e 4^x^, t|]i^ 

boys; and. we ought even to exert mqre a^chQrit]^, 

oyer them, is I fliall presently obferye : but Jt ^Qs^ 

not f<)lloWf that we mould qid& any thing ,^t thq^ 

hands, without conyincina them of its utility^ J t is. the 

bufinefsy it is the art 01 ipothers to point utility out 

to them, in every adiion they perforin \ and to eficd; 

this is {q much the eafier^ as the underftanding ripenj) 

much earlier in girls, th^ in boys* By this rule uxeir 

fex» as well as ours, is excufed, not only from all jftun 

dies that are. produdive of ,no real advantage^ or do 

not render them more agreeable in company, but evco 

from thofe in which the proiped of utility is very. di« 

ilant, confequently not adapted to a child's capacity, 

and is ibmetimes unperceived even by thofe who arc 

more aidvanced in lite« If I am not willing that a 

boy ihould be oblig^ t6 learn to read,, by a mucl^ 

firong^r feafon am I againft ufing this compulfion 

with girls, before I fhew to what ufe this reading is 

conducive ; but in the manner this utility is common^ 

ly pointed out to them, we rather follow our own, 

than their ideas. Where is the necelTity, after all* 

that a girl (houid leara {o early to read and write? 

Y'^ill ihe^ have a family fo foon to conduft ? There arc 

very few of the fcx, who do not rather abufc, thaA 

make a good uie of this dangerous invention h and 

they are all too curious not to learn it of their own ac* 

cord, wheii they have a proper tinie and opportunity* 

Perhaps the firft thing a girl (houid endeavour to be 

.miftrcSS o4 is: cyphering •, for no one article can be qdf 

gr^a^r and;morc conftant ufe, nor guard hey againft 

mpre. errors, of cpnfeauerHfe, , than, the knowledge of 

accpmpts. -Were th? little creature under a neceffity 

of ,per|wn^g a funi in arithmcuc, in orcjer p tg^ia 

her afternoon s nu^iqn, I engage fhc w:oui4 foon 

learn,5p f aft; HP Accounts. :, / . "^ ' 
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I remember an inftahec of a young girl, who 
learned to write before' flic could read, and b^n to 
make letters with her Wcedle, when (he knew not how 
to ' handle a pen* Our of the whole alphabet, Jhe 
\Jould write at firft ho other letter but O. -. She was^ 
continually making great 0*8 and little O's, 0*s of 
cVcry fliape, but always drawn the wrong way. One; 
day however that Ihe was extremely bufy in this ufeful ' 
employ, Ihe happened unfortunately td fee herfelf in ' 
the glafi J and finding that the conftraint of thi$ atti- 
tude did not at all become her, like a fecond Minerva, ; 
Ihe threw away her pen, and would vrrite no more- 
O^s. Her brother was no more fond of writing than 
herfelf; but what gave him the moft difguft, war 
the reftraint, and not the difagreeablencfs of the atti-' 
tudc. Yet another method was found out to bring' 
the girl b^jck to her writing ; the little creature was* 
fo vain and delicate, that fhe would not fuflfer her - 
flftcrs to make ufe of her Hnnen •, for this reafon it 
had been marked, but now they would marie her' 
fhifts no longer •, fhe was therefore reduced to the ne«^ 
ceflity of marking them herfelf} the confequence is 
obvious. • 

Always aflign your reafons for the employ you' 
give to young girls, but be fure you keep them 
cfonftantly bufy. Idlenefs and indocility are two 
vices of the moft dangerous tendency, and from 
which* it is moft difficult for girls ever to recover.'' 
They ought to be vigilant and laboriotis •, but this ik^ 
not all ; they fhould be inured betimes to bear ihe^ 
abridgment of their liberty. This misfofttine, if it 
be one in regard to them, is infeparable from thcit 
ftatei and if ever they efcape it, it is Only to expdfS 
Aemfelves to feverer hardfhips. They wilf be (hvti 
during their ^hole lives to a continual' tod nripft rigid 
reftraint, namely, that of decency arid good itiaftneri : 
Aey ftdUld be therefore accuflonied bctlmts' to a re- 
ftriftion of their will, to the end that habk may rett- 
4fcr''it eafy to them j and the caprices of fancy be 

0.3 brought 
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tu'QUght kito fabjeAion tp the will of otbenu Shoidd 
thcry ihcw theniielves defirous to be always at: work,* 
i: \vi:l be fometimes proper to oblige diem tp do no- 
thing - Diffipation, tiifling and levity, are dcfedj 
thac eafily flow from the corruption and coitftant in- 
dulgeioce of their firft ihclinations. To prevent this 
abulc^ ti-ach tbena more particularly to cencjUex them- 
ic;ve« Under our ridiculous inftitutions, tbe l}i^ qf 
a vinuous woman is a perpetual ftrxiggle with het- 
&lf i and it is but juft^ chat this fex fliuuld give ui 
a ihare ia (he pain of dioie evils, of which we are the 
caufe. 

. Ufe all the art you can to prevent young girli froiH 
growing tired of their work, or fro'cn being pafliooateI}r 
fond or their 4niufemencs; as it generally happens la 
the common method of educatioQ, where, asFeneloiji 
ocpreiles it, the diiguft lies all on one fide, and pleafore 
on the other. The firft of thefe incoaveniencies Can- 
not happen, if the preceding rules be obferved, a^ 
ccpt they (hould conceive a diflike to thofe with whom 
they live and convcrfe. A girl that loves her mother 
or her aunt, will work with them all day, without 
being tired j the chat alone makes amends for the ar* 
tide of reflraint. But if fhe has taken a diiguft to 
her gpvernante, flie will be dilpleafed with whatever 
4ie does under her eye. Thofe who are not better fa- 
tisfied to be with their own mothers, than with any 
body elfe ypon earth, fcarce ever turn out good for 
any diinjg. But to judge of theii^ real ientiments, it 
J^ neceil^ to iludy their diipofition, and not to rely 
,on what tb^ faji for they are full of flattery ana 
dilTimulation) and learn how to difguife thcnilelves 
hptimes- Neither* Ihould we lay any injundtion on 
thern to loye their mothers; aSdSdon never flows 
ffotn duty, and therefore it is of no ufe, on this oc* 
caiion, t6 have recourfe to conflxaint. Inr1iaatiop» 
tendemefs, and^ven habit alone, will make a girl ftfnd 
of her mother^ if the ktter has clone nothing to in- 
cur hei* ayerfioo. ; Even thg very reftr^t^iii whicSi 
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Ac is jkcpt, if properly dTreftcd, inftead of Wc*kai- 
ihj^,^ will ftri^ngthen tni$ inclination \ for dependance 
l^eing a ilate natural to, wonien, girls Will Kx>n per* 
oeive diey were forrned to obey. 

As diey ought to be allowed but very little liberty, 
Kence that littk they enjoy, they carry to excefs $ in 
every, thing they are upon die extrenic, ivhich is 
die realbn of their being more paflionate and eager 
after cheir ^verfionss than boys generally are ; and 
this is the iecond inconveniency I have juft been men- 
tioning. This eagemefs ought to b& checked; fot 
it is the caufe of feveral vices peculiar tt> women, 
and anoQHg the reft, of that capricious fondnefs^ 
through which a woman is to-day infatuated with 
yjiat to-morrow Ihe will look upon with an eye of 
indifference. Ficklenefs in tafte is as fatal to them 
as »ce& ; and both are derived from the fame fource. 
Do not debar them from gaiety and laughter, from 
their loud chat, and hoify romp ; but fee that they 
be not fo forfeited of the one diverfion, as to run 
to die other ; do not fuffer them to be. free from all 
ixiftraint a iingle minute in their lives. AccuAom 
them to be called away in tiie very middle of t^ir 
play, and to return toi their work without the leaft 
murmur or regr^. Habit alone is fufficient alio for 
.Clus, becaufe k only feconds the operations of na* 
hire. 

From tWs habitual conftraint arifes a docifity which 
.women ftand in need of all their lives, fince tticy ne- 
ver ceafe to be fubjeft either to the perfons, or opi- 
nions of men, and they are never pwmitted to render 
diemlelves independent of thofe (K)inion$. The fiift 
.and moft important qualification or a woman, is good 
tem^ ; formed to obey io imperfedt a being as man, 
a bemg oftennmes fo^ deformed with vi,qe, and alwa;^s 
I funding with impcrfcaions, flic ou^t to lea^v be- 
times ft) fubmit even to injuftice, aiid tdr^^ir bppreffibn 
. fiom a hufband, withput complaining. It is for her 
. fmn iake, Jiotior his^ thait a woman ought to be good- 
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tei^pci:^; foyn^is andobftJDftcy.idohuft ^ddrtd^tl^ 
mistbjrtun^)/ they irritate -tii9fr liufbands^rAfthoF. <xTei 
confcipu^ .that cl^eie are; ,^ the iurm^ by .whidr our Icz 
is to be fubdued. Women were: fK>tneDddMrfed'ib^ 
hcavpa. yi ith,th^fe Joft prrtfi^ifivciam; Oto^lfhcw tfactn- 
ielves. hvamurfpcne and pttyiiH^ theyt weretoot* forouid 
of fo deiicaje- a iniwidi vto jariwvclike tyrant8t;.\cfaif 
were not bl^flS^d' with fotuoefulA, Txace^ toipourcHit 
torr.eots of ^buie.Si their countenance yiras iigit cmbel-' 
liflieid with t^hjwfi^t fefturesv:XO: dis%ure tfiem by 
paffion. WlmithJey fret undi vex, they forget thcm-ii 
felve$ J th^y hayeottentimes rcafon to complain, bufi 
pevejc to grjLjmble. 5 very oi)e ought to aft up to their 
own fcix. y too mild a h^iband might render a wife im«? 
pertinent j butunlcfs a man be a very monft^r indeed, 
the mildnefs and gpod temper of a wife will fboner 
Qr later bring him back to himfelf, and triuniph over 
his apger. 

' Let daughters be fubmiflive, but let not mothers be 
inexorable. To make a young perfon docile, you muft 
not render her unhappy ; to make her modeft and diffii 
dent, you muft not render her ftupid. On the contrary^ 
I ihould be glad Ihe were permitted to ufe a little, arti** 
lice, not in order to elude the punifhment due for her 
difobediencej but to excuie herfelf from th&obli^tioii 
of .obeying. The point in view is not to render her 
dependance painful, it is fufficient ftie be made to feel 
it. . Artifice is natural to the fair-fex ; and as I am in 
my own mind convinced, that all natural inclinationa 
are . in ; theipfel vea upright and good, I would be for 
cultivating- .diem. as well as the reft: we muft only 
take /?are to prcyent their, being abufed. 

For^th^ tiTutb of thi3 cemairk, I refer to every fiii-* 
cere obrervcr, I am not for jexamining the women . 
thei?9fc^vesj in regard to this article; the reftxaint erf 
our^ inftitwipn% ;may. oblige .them to Iharpen their 
wits. Examine the girls, thofe little things who. aipe 
but juftjtoffie into' the world'-, torpparc therp t6 boys 
ofthe'lSnie'i^Ci^imffilf thcU^^^^ notappear heavy. 
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and {lo}Md^ kti^ cGmpmiSiti^ to tht fotttn^l iJhsArac^ 
knowkdge royfotf to beiti the wrong. ■ Mifibtpti^ 
micted ^tcxmak^ . ufe -of aUkigle"bc£(mpIef ; takeii' frott^ 
childifh^'fiarolidty ?' • ^ ^ -i- '' ' : • ' • * ^ ^ i 

It. is uBmxm rorbidvchikjrefi to afk ahy'thihgdtt^ 
hte ; for veeimagin^ <tbM'th( belt <xkicAfeii6h x^thit 
which is moffc encumbered ^ith ufeiefs precejit!( : :taif 
a bit o£ this or chat were hot ibon rtfuRA or granted ^i^ 
without killing z poor child» by . tantdi^ing; his appi(* 
titc. Every body muft have heard of^ the ardficc.of 
a little boy^ fubjef^tothiBlaw^^ who hayii^g been for^ 
got at table; bethought himielf of ; the expedient of 
aiking fait, &c« I do not pretend to fay that he 
might be found fault. with for calling diredUy for falt^ 
and indirectly for meat; the omiffion was (p cruel^^ 
that had : he even infringed the law, and told then) 
without ceremony that he was hungry, I do not be- 
lieve he would have been puniflicd. But I Ihall men- 
tion the artifice ufed in my prefence, by a little girl 
of fix years old, in a cafe of much greater difficulty i* 
for befides that there was a ftridt injundion for her tq* 
aik for nothing either direftly or indiredtly, her dif-: 
obedience would have admitted of no excufe, fince' 
Ihe had eaten of every difli but one, which was her 
favourite, and they had forgot to give her any of it.. \ 

Now the way .flic took to repair the injury done by 
this forgetfulnefs, without incurring the crime of dif- 
obedience, was to put out her finger, and tp point 
to every plate, faying, with a loud voice, / baije' 
eaten of ibis^ J have eaten of that- : but fhc fo vifibly"^ 
adeded to pals over that, of which Ihe had not 
tafted, without fpeaking a word, that fomebody 
taking notice of it, ailM^ hery whether iheh^ideat 
any of that? O noj^ anfwered xht little glutton, Veiy^ 
fo^ly; and fixing her eyes on the gi^und. I ftiaH; 
make no further comment ^cotiipare thefe two Ivories : 

• A child grows importwiatc^ wheo'lie fin^ hi» tccpnux i» it r : 
but he wtH iKVtt alk' twice for the &mc t^iiigi if. the fij^ ahiwer. 

U-: one 
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one is the anifice of a girl, the other that of a 

Whatever is, is right; and there is no foch thing 
sas a general law of a bad tcncjency. This ingemaity 
rf due fex, is a irery juft indemmtj for their unequal 
fliare of ftwngth 5 otherwifc woman would not ^ 
jnari's he^mate, 1)ut his fla^e ; k is by this fiipefior 
sbiiiYy iliat (he maintains an equality with man, 
audi Ikeeps him in fubjeAion, at die iame iime tihat flic 
IM17B fvim obeiiance. Tht woman has many diAid- 
yantages on her fide ; our vices, 'her own timujity and 
nveaknefs : in her favt)ur ihe has nothing more thaa 
^t and beauty. And is it not jqft &e ihould culli- 
•m^ "both ? But beauty is not a general accojnplilh- 
liient ; 4t is deftroyed by a thoufahd accidents, it fades 
In ^me, ' and lofes its effedt by habit. Wit alone is 
the true rcfource of the fair-fcx ^ not that fooWh wit 
fo greatly efteemed in the world, though it docs not 
in tSie Icaft contribute to the happinefs of fociety ; but 
the wit and ingenuity belon^ng to her ftate and condi- 
tion, the art of improving by our fex, and of bene- 
6ting by our advantages. You cannot imagine'liow 
iricful this ingenuity is to the fair ; wh^t a charm it 
adds to the tinioh or the two fexes, how vaftly it con- 
tributes to reftrain the petulance of children, and the 
brotaiity of hufbands, and to maintain that good har- 
mony in families, which would othcrwife ht greatly 
Snterrnpted/ You will fay, that bad women mdcc an 
111 ufe of it s 1 know it very well : but what is there 
6iat vice dbes not abufc ? Let us not deftroy the tiieans 
^ happincifi, becaufe the wicked fpmetimcs make ufe 
ibf them to our prejudice. 

It is ppflible to niake a figure by drels, but it is the 
ifeifon only diat ;can render one agreeable 9 our attir^ 
thd we, are di0brent •, finery often di^eafes, hf be- 
^toidiAirious and degant*, and oftentimes the drefs 
i^^at rendq:sthe^.p!eriba who wears it moil conipioious^ 
is itfetf the ieaft bbfeir^ The e^u^tion of youpg 
women is in thiff fefpcft altogrthtf cdritrairy to gjood 

3 fcnfc. 
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fcnfe. Thc)r arc given to underft^dt they IhaU 
have decorations for their reward, and they are taught: 
tp love the moll cgftly attire. Tbey ar^ jtoldf ^at 
a beauty! when they are fet off in th^ - moft gor«» 

feou$ apparel. But quite the. contrary^ they ihould 
e made to think, that io much itkcoratjon ]& At'* 
figned only to conceal their blemlfl^es; 4Dd thjiC 
to ihine with its own luftre, is the real triujinpjbi of 
beauty. The love of fafhions is a vicious ta^, be* 
c^ufe our (countenances do not chai^^e wkh the ca« 
price of cuftom ; and as Qur figure continues the iamp# 
wh^ became it ^nce, is always becoming. 

Were I to behold a young girl, ftrutting in her 
pompous array, I fhould exprefs my i^nea/inefs at 
this disfiguring of her perfon, and at tjhe impreflioo 
it may poffibly m^e in the eye of the public : I 
ihould lay ; thefe ornaments are too ilne, it is a great 
pity \ do you think Ihe would become a plainer df efs ? 
Is flie handfome enough to do without this or that i 
Very likely flae would Chen he th^ j&rft to defirc yoii 
to ftrip ho- of that ornament, and try how Ihc 
would look : in that cafe you may praife her figure* 
if there be ro6m for it. I ihould never commend 
her io much, as when her apparel was plain and 
i^odeft. Were ihe to coniWkr the embellilhmeot^ 
of drefs, only as a fupplepient to the sraces of her 
perfon, and as a ucit confeflipn, that me (lands in 
need of fomething to fet herfelf pfi^ Ihe wouldC not 
be fo proud of her finery ^ nay it would i^ther be 41 
caufe of humiliation to her*, and ihould Cbe happea 
to be in a richer dreis than ordinary, and to hear a 
perfon fay. How lovely (he now appears! her 
oluihes wpuld (hew her refentment. 

There are however fome fornis, that. have need of ^ 
ornament^, but none that reauire a m^nificicnt 
dreis. E:Jtpenflve apparel may difUn^uiih jroir foTr 
tune, but cannot embelliQi your peHpn^ it^ the 
effed of pride, and intirely founded. in prgudice. 

;&ea] ccx^uettry :is fom;(inie$ curious and nice, but 
' - ' ; ' . never 
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never fumptuous : Juno would afFeft to drefs finer 
thsm Verius." Since you cannot make her handfome^ you 
homemade her rtcby faid Apelles to a bad painftcri- 
who had drawn • ^ pifture or Helena moft^lptendidly 
drefibd: Ahd indeed I have obferved, that tfrc moft 
ordinaty women generally wear the richeft attir^: but 
there cflhnot be a more ridiculous vanity, " Let a 
young damfel, that has a right tafte for drefs, with- 
out regard to fafhions, be provided with ribbands, 
fatoc, muflins, and artificial flowers; though (he 
as no -diaihonds or Bruflels lace*, ihe will deck 
herfelf in a much more agreeable manner, than if 
lh« were* loaded with jewels, ' 

'Since what is once becoming is always fb, and it' is 
right for a woman to adorn herfelf in the beft man- 
ned poffible, thofe women, who undierftand any thing 
of dreft, clKife a foit in the beft tafte, and ftick to it; 
arid as thfey do not change • every day, they ard lefs 
cmjA)yed, than thofe who never know where to 'fix. 
The true tafte, in j)oint of drefs, requires but very 
little time at the toilette; young ladies have rarehr 
a drefling-table in form ; their time is filled up witn 
needle-work and reading ; yet in general they arc as 
well adorned, though hot painted, • as the grown 
ladies, and frequently in a much better tafte. Wc 
haVe a wrong notidn of the abufe of the toilette ; 
it arifes lefs from vanity, than from want of em- 
jrfbymenti*' A woman tnat fpends fix hours at her 
drefliiig-itable, knows very well thiat flie is not better 
eljuipped, than another who difpatched the iihportant 
bufmefs^ in 1i jllf an hour; but fhe has killed lb much 
time; and it is much better to amufe herfelf about 

her own peribn, than to be tired of every thing elfc. 

. . ' ... , ■ 

, ^1 ^Tltc women who h^ve fi> fair a fkin^ as qot-,to ftand in neecL 
oH^e^ wpuld greatly ^(lorcify;. the others of the darker hue>^ if 
tliey wore 'none. It is' generally the ordinary women who in* 
trbouce thfc fkfhiohs, to nt^ch Oiofe Who are handfome are to 
fi}Dlilh.a3<to*fubmiti . > 
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Wore if not fi?f th€;if9li|ei;tej wMt.yrouJd the I^es^^:;' 
Wjth tKemf^lyes ;^i^ l^oon, tJU nine ^tJiigh?? -Tbqjpr 
coUed theijt, own jfcfX jtpgetjfier, an^ukC'^vdoUghtW^^^ 
ve^ng 'tiipm.; that; iijbfqct^ng ; then thpy-^oSl zxi^^ 
tete a tete ^xplanatior)^ wAtli tjicif ' |ip£bwiis> )^pia: , 
they fee o^Iy'at jdi^thpur^ j^^ 
tliea there is the anu^ipf:nj;pf ithe nulliapra^ ithf^brak-?. « 
ers, thepeti)t-rRaitrp5^tI>ei(;ri^ 
their.ibng^, .an^ P^pi4<^ts :i without^ the tmlett^ i$ 
would be iiBpoffible jcoi m^k^.tlns hieterogeij^ovis mxr 
ture. The onjy real advant^ccy foundeji p dievthdr^g, { , 
itieif, is the. pretence iof^diiplaying ;their abUitieSiaf 
little more, than when they are. dreiied-, but this ad*v 
vantage is not fa coniiderable as fome. imagine, . and 
the .^idies do not m^e a^ny impr6\^ement a^ the tpiir 
)ette worth nientioning. Be not afraid to give a fe-t 
male educ^on to women, let them jbve the employ-^ . 
ments of their iex, let them be modeft, let theni; 
Hnow how to^ look after a family, and to bufy thcm^ 
felves in domeftic concerns, then the toilette will, . 
drop of itfe|f, and of courfe their tafte in drcfs wiU . 
be niuch more elegants 

The firft thing that young women obferve, upon 
quitting the ftate of infancy, is that all their exr. . 
terpal ornaments are infufficient, unlefs they have 
fome that are perfonal. Beauty is a perfeftion they 
cannot beftow on thenifelves; coquettry is an ac« 
cornpUfhment which requires (bme time to attain v 
but they may ftrive to give an agreeabk tura ta . 
their ^efiure, to exprefs themfelves in a foft toncN 
of voice, to compofe their countenance, to trip 
lightly, to throw themfelves into graceful attitudc«»- 
and to chufe every advantage to fet off their perfon» 
The voice becomes more fonorous, and fettles ; the 
arms unfold thcn[ifclves more eafily ; the tread groWs 
firmer; and whatever decorations they niay- trie^ 
they are convinced there is an art in.>t;trafting.adr. 
miration, From thenceforward they have- fomietbing 
mpre /to think of, than being employed at , their 

needle : 
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Medic: ntrtf ttfems prcicftt thcsmTelfiAs ; and t&cy 
perceive the ufe of nevr dccomplHhjwnts. 

I ana not ignoraixc^ that rigid pfeceptors are 
9g^& Icarmog yoiu:^ ^k to fifi^, Jds to dancr, 
or any of the agvteable zn$. This tt reiy plfi^-^ 
&nt indeed! And wh6 then are to kaarn them ? Are 
tWeaccompliflmientsoidrlbr bey»? Are they tnoft 
pnoper ta adorn the fteiale iex^ or ourt? Yoa mA 
tay^ they are pr^r for neither^ To fing pro&nd 
jbngs is a cnme^ danciag ]» as . inventioo of Sa- 
tan; a young woman ougKt to hove no other way 
cf empoying heif fime, but m needle-work and 
prayer. Strange employments fbr a child onlv^ ten 
years oldl For ii^ part, I am very much amdd; 
that aU thofe little !» m^ who are obliged ta pais 
their in&ney in prayer, will fpend their youth m a 
difierent manner, and when che^ come pc} be naxt" 
tied, will indeouiify themfelves in the beft wsamct 
dey can, for the time they imagine diemfelves to 
Kave lofl^ when they were maidens. I am of opi- 
nion there ought to be fome regard paid to the age 
as well as the fex ; that a young girl ought not to 
ttve like her grandmother, that (be oudit to be 
Uvely, and chearful, to play about, to (&nce, and 
tof fing a$ much as (he plestes, and to tafte alt the 
kmocenit pleafures of her ftage of life; the trnie will 
-ibon, too foon, come fix her to be more fedace, add 
to put Oil a more ferious countenance. 

But is there a real necefficy for this change? Does 
it not in all probability proceed from our prejudit^ ? 
By fubjeSjung modeft wcxnen to none btrt dinnal ob- 
iervances^ the nwriage-ftate has been fbrij^ped ^ 
camy thing that could render it agree^)ie to huf- 
baaqk Are we then to be forprized, if obfcrvingfb 
gveaca taciturnity at home, they are driven abttxad;; or 
if thofe who are fingle, {hould be fo little inclined to 
eoterlnto. fo.diiagreeable a ftate«. Chriflian teachers, 
by fbwiing o^rrefpefiiive duties, defeat their, end, 
awrefider tlfem inipra&lcable ; by ferbiddmg the wo^ 

men 
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men te> fing ordance, and tapaitakeof theotkcr d^ 
. verfibns in li&, they^ render tfiem. &b aiid fGolJ&, and 
quite intolerable in; their £imilies. in no relfgba U 
matrimony fubjefi; t& fucE fe^ere la^s as in o\^> an4 
in no otheris this ikcred engagement fo jg^eatly 4>ui^d« 
Such endeavours have been ufed tftiuoder thewiveft 
irom being atniabk, that i£e hijlbands are growii in^ 
d^erent about" them. ' I am told, it ought not to 
be £> ; but for my jpart^/i think it cannot be other-; 
-wife, fiiice, a^r al^ Cjiriftians are fle£b and blp^ 
i coni€& I woul^^'h^e the prettied voung womaa 
in England take as much pains to renoer hejf&lf, by 
every acoHTiplifluncnt, ;^e€lable to her hufbanc^ a» 
a Circafiian girl would to improve herielf in the 
Harem of I^aham Hufbands^ you wiU fay, d<> 
not trouble their heads about thofe^ fine accompliiSi- 
ments : truly I believe you, when initead of oeing 
exerted to »ve them ples^re^ they dnly ferve as 
a bait to draw a parcel of impudent yoi»ig £ri- 
lows into their houie, to the difhonour of the mafter 
(^ the family. But do you imagine^ that a prudenc 
woman, with a. good agreeable perlbir, and poflelled 
of the leke perfections, which fhe employed intirely 
^ to pleale her hufband, would not make a conllder- 
- able addition to his happinefs, and hinder him, afber 
ke had almoft exhaufted himfelf with fludy, from 

O abroad in fe^rh of diverfion ? Whoever faw a 
/ thus happily united, where everyone cbfttfi^ 
butes his fhare to the common amufenient; kt him 
fey, whether the chearful innocent mirth, in whjch 
mc conipatiy indulge themfelves on thofe occafions, 
does not more than ccwnpenfate for th6 tfrtipty lhcw> 
or tumultuous joy of public entertainments? 

The agreeable accoraplifliments are taught of Ijttc 
with too much formality^, they have been- rendered 
too lyftematical ; every thing has be^eii f^duCe'^ to 
m^m and ptieccpt, ind young people are tit^A 'to 
death' with what was intended oirfrror thfei^^^ 
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tfaaii an old dancin^-niafter, or teacher of mufic, ad^' 
drefling himfelf with a grim lour face to youhg 
people, who defire only to laugh ; and afluming z 
more pedantic and more fmagifterial air, to inflrud: 
them in his trifling fcience, than if they were to be 
taught their catechifm. To know how to fing, for 
inftance, is it neccflary to learn ihufic ? Might not 
a girl know how to tunc her voice, fo as to fing^ in' 
fafte, and even to accompany an inftrument, with- 
out being acquainted with a fingle note ? Is the lame 
fort of mulic fuited to all voices ? Is the fame me- 
thod agreeable to every genius ? I can never be made 
to believe, that the lame attitudes, the fame fteps,' 
the fame movements, geftures and dances, are pro- 
per- for a young lively prunet, as for a fair beauty 
with large languifliing eyes. Whenever therefore I 
fee a mafter giving exaftly the fame lellbns to both, 
I affirm, this man goes by rote, but underftands no* 
thing of his art. 

It is a quelKon with, fome, whether girls Ihould be 
taught by their own fex, or by ours ? For my part, 
I know not which to determine, I Ihould be glad 
they wanted neither matters nor miftrefles ; that they 
were at full liberty to learn what they have fo flrong 
an inclination to; and chat fuch a number of laced 
dancing-mafters were not feen ftrolling about the 
country, I can hardly believe, but the converfation 
of thofe fellows muft be more pernicious to young 
girls, than their leflbns can be of ufe -, and that from 
the ftrangenefs of their jargon, from their tone of 
voice, aha ridiculous airs, tneir female fcholars im- 
bibe that turn for trifles, fo important to their ma- 
ilers, which, taught by their example, the young 
mifles will foon learn to make their fole employment. 

In regard to thofe arts that have nothing but 
pleafure for their objeft, young people may take 
their inftrudions from whom they pleafe. They 
may confult their father, their mother, their brother, 
their lifter, their friends, their governantes, their 

look- 
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looking -glaft» but elpecially their own taftc. Let 
us not offer to teach them, it is they fliould defire 
of us to be inftnidcd ; we ought not to turn a re- 
ward into a tafk -, and it is chiefly on thefe kinds of 
ftudy that we fliould firft endeavour to fucceed. How- 
ever, if we muft have leffons in form, I will not take 
upon me to determine thefex that is to give them. 
I know not whether it be neceffary. for a dancing-ma- 
fter to take his pretty young fcholar by her foft de- 
licate hand, to make her extend her pettycoats, faiie 
her eyes, ftretch out her arms, and projeft her pant- 
ing tmsdR:: but I am very certain that I would not 
be in that ftation for all the world. 

By induftty and abilities our tafle is formed ; by 
tafte the mind foon acquires the ideas of the beauti- 
ful in every kind, and at length the moral notions, to 
which the others are related. This perhaps/ is one 
reafon, why the fenfe of decency and fliame is fboner 
imbibed by girls than by boys ; for to imagine this 
forward fenlation to be the work of governantes^ 
one muft be very ill acquainted with the tendency of 
their leffons, and the progrefs of the human under- 
ftanding. Elocution holds the firft rank in the art 
of plealing ; by this alone can we enhance thde 
charms, to which the fenfes are already accuftomed. 
This is the fpirit which not only quickens, but in 
fome meafure renews the body ; by the fucceffion of 
lenfations and ideas, it animates the countenance, and 
gives it an agreeable variety •, by fupplying the 
tongue with a conftant flow of words, it keeps up the 
attention, and interefts the hearer in the fame objeft. 
Hence, I apprehend, it is, that girls fo foon acquire a 
pretty manner of prattling, that they lay a due em- 
phafis on their words, berore they feel the weight of 
the expreffion ; and that we take fo much pleaiure in 
hearing them, even before they are capable of un- 
derftanding what they fay ; we watch the moment 
when their underftanding begins to dawn, in order 
to judge of their fcnfibility. 

Vol. II. P The 
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Thewftmep have iyolulile tongue; dirirfgefi;^ 
c6tn« on earlitt, is nibrt fluent, and: tnqre- 4g^- 
able thati out^ ; and ti\ty are alfo charged wicH being 
more loquacious. It {^aiinotbe otherwile; thl^ii'fi^ ' 
actufation which, Lliink, rcdouiids to thtir hibfy- 
6\it. Thctr organs of fceing and fpeakitig bays 
the iktne aAivity, and for the fafne rcafon. jAw 
fafs what bfc knoWit, woman what fhe pleares;.l;h^ 
One, ifl otdei- to fpeikk, ftihdi in need of know- 
ledge, the other oF tafte i thfc principal obje6t of the 
otie Ought tb be the ufefiil, ta the bther the ag;ret- 
able. Thfci^ difcoiirfe fcoiild have no Oamaioti fonaj 
but thofe of truth. 

■ We ought not ther^rC to reftp^ the prattling 
of young girls, like that of boys, by this harfh. Iflr 
tCrrogatloh, Of whdHtJi is thdt ? but by the foUow- 
irte. Which is rtot at all eafier to anfwer, fflbat ^iS 
icut thdt prodtcce > At this ekfly jjeriod of life, whcfl 
they a*^ as yet incapable tif dilcernihg good ftpift 
evil, and thetefore are n6 judges of any perfon*s coft- 
duo:, they ought to lay it down as an invariable rule, 
never to fay any thing difagrceable tO thofe they coh- 
verfc with i and what renders this rule more difficult 
to praftife, is its being always fbbordinate to the 
former, uhich is never to tell an untruth. 

I am fenfibk' of a great many other difficuldes, 
but they belong to a riper age. For the prefcnt, 
young girls can nave no othef obftacle in telling the 
truth, but that of being fometimes rude, and this is 
A quality to which they have a natural repugnances 
education teaches them to avoid it. Ini regard to 
human intercourie, 1 obferve in general, that poljte- 
nefs in men is more ofHcious, in women more affeCi 
tionate. This difference is not owing to educatioti, 
it is founded in nature. The man feems to take 
Jnorc pans to ferve you, the woman to give you 
plcafurc. From thenfce it follows, that let the cha-| 
rafter of the women be what it will, their' politeneft. 
is morefincere than our^ as it only extends th^cirji^r' 

. -,^ ■ . . tiiral 
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ittltil iriftfndt ; bm Whtn ft man prfctends t6 prefer my 
ihtenjft to his own, whatever colour he TnaygivTc ix> 
this dtidiimtibn, I am foft it is a fa!fity- T^ert is 
no great difficulty, therefore, forwomefi to be pH- 
fite, nor of courle for giris to learn that behaviour. 
The firft Icflbn proceeds from nature ; this is W- 
jproved by art, which determines according to bur 
cuftoms, in what form it ought to rfifplay itfelf. 
With regard to their politenefs among thenifclves, it 
h quite a different thing. In their behaviour there 
is fuch an air of afietftation, and fuch indifference irt 
their grimaces, that they take very little trouble t<> 
conceal the reftraint they give to one another •, they 
feem to be fincere in their deception, by fcarce endea^ 
vouring to difguife it. Yet there are fome yOuri^ 
women that have a real friendlhip for each othcn 
At their time of life, chearfulnefs fupplies the place 
of good-nature ; and being content in their own 
mind, they are content with all the* world. It is 
very certain that they kifs one another more heartily^ 
and exchange carefles with a much better grace, in 
the prcfence of men, than when by themfelves ; the 
reafon is, they are proud to tantalize us with impu- 
nity, by the reprefentation of favours, which they 
know to be envied by our fex. 

If boys %ire not allowed to alk indifcreet queftions, 
much lefs ought that to be permitted young girls, 
fince, confidcring their quicknefs of apprchenfion, 
and their curiofity in diving into things, wnich (hould 
be myfterioufly concealed From their knowledge, the 
rcfoiving their qucftions is a matter of much greater 
confequence. But without permitting them to in- 
terrogate, I ftiould be glad they were queftioned a 
good deal themfelves, and that care were taken to 
make them pfattle and talk with freedom and eafe, 
in order to give them a, quicknefs of repartee, and 
to fet both their underftahdin^ and their tongue at 
full liberty, while it can be effefted without danger. 
Thefc converAitloni, ehlivened with mirth and gaiety, 
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but tnan^ed at the fame time with ^rt, a^d vundcF 
proper diredionj» would be a mod delightful a^TUife*! 
m^t to girls -at this period of life, and' might in*- 
pnnt ia their innocent minds the firft, and perhaps 
the m<^ ufeful, inftrudions of morality, they will 
ever be fo fortunate as to receive: by the attraction 
of pleafure and vanity, they will learn, to what qua- 
lities men really annex their efleem, and what confti* 
tutes the glory and happinefs of a virtuous woman* 

If boys are incapable of forming a true idea of 
religion, by a much ftronger rcalon, that idea is 
above the comprchenfion of young girls \ and . for 
this very reafon I ihould talk to the latter much 
fooner upon this fubjeft. For were we to wait till 
they were capable of entering into a methodicAl dif- 
cufiion of thefe profound queftions, we fhould be in 
danger of never hitting our mark. The reafon of 
women is a praftical faculty, which renders them 
very dexterous at finding out the means of arriving at 
a known end, but does not enable them to difcovcr 
the end itfelf. The focial relation of the fexes is ad- 
mirable. From this fociety there refults a moral per- 
ion -, this perfon's eye is the woman, and man is the 
arm ; but with fo firidt a dependance on jeach other^ 
that from man, the woman learns what is proper to 
be feen, and from woman, the man acfiuires his 
knowledge of what is fit to be done. Could the 
female lex afcend to the firft principles, as well as 
ours, and could we have the fame fpirit of detail 
as they, ever independent of each other, we ihpi^ld 
live in perpetual difcord, and human fociety could 
not poflibiy lubfift. But in the prefent ftate of .har- 
mony and union, between the two fexes» every thine 
fends to one common end-, they know not whicK 
contributes moll towards it; each follows the other'*^ 
.inipuUej each obeys; and they both command. •.,« 
■' . Since a woman*s condud \% fubjedt to. public c^ 
nion, for this very reafon h^r jxiUpf . ^epi^Qfl? :15^ 
yajwhi)rity. Evt r/ ^irl o tight to follow the religion 
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of her mother; and every married woman, that of 
h*r hufband. Were this to be a ftlfe perfuafion, yeri 
the Ibbjeftion in which the mother and daughter are; 
hdd, by the order of nature, juftifies their docilityi' 
oEnd cancels the fin of ignorance. Incapable of judg- 
ing for themfelvrt, they ought to receive the decifion* 
of their fathers and hufbands, like that of the churchy 
The women having no poffibility of deriving the^ 
rule of their faith from their own inquiry, cannot 
confine its bounds to thofe of evidence and reaibn^ 
but fufFer themfelves to be drawn away by a thou- 
fand impulfes of a different nature; they are always 
either beyond or on this fide the truth. Ever in 
extremes, they are either libertines or devotees; 
they know not how to unite piety and difcretion. 
This evil hzi its fource, not only in the extravagance- 
of their fex, but in the ill-reeulated authority of 
our immorality is the caufe of defpifing this autho- 
rity 5 repentance arms it with too much terror ; and 
thus it is always either too much, or too little re* 
Ipeded. 

Since the religion of females is to be regulated by 
authority, the bufinefs is not fo much to acquaint then\ 
with the reafons of our belief, as clearly to explain 
to them what we do believe : for to give faith to 
obfcure ideas, is the fource of fanaticifm ; and to 
require it for abfurdities, leads to folly or incredu- 
lity. I know not whether our catechifms have a 
greater tendency to impiety, than to enthufiafm; 
but I am very well fatisned, they are neceifarily pro- 
duftive of one or the other. 

• In the firft place, when you initiate young girls 
into religion, do not reprefent it as an objeft of 
gloom and reftraint, nor as a talk or duty; of 
courfe never let them learn any thing by heart, that 
has a tendency that way, not even their prayers. 
Be content with faying yours in their prcfence, yet 
wdehout obliging them to join with you. Let them 
be (kovti puifuant to Chrift's inftrudUons. Let them 
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always h6 iiiMtd mtk difc rercr^ncc -/ ftJwtmbcr 
tha,r when you afk the fu{>reme Being to attend tor 
your prayers, it becomes you to attenci to what yoii 
fay. 

J It IS rtot of fo m«ch confequence, that young 
girls (hould leirn their religion betimes, as that tbcy 
ftould know it perfeftly well, and ev«n love iu 
When you render it a burden to theif minds, by re- 
prefenting the Deity as always angry with i^hemi 
when you fubjecl them, in his name, to a thou&nd 
painful duties, which they never fee you per&>rm } 
what can they poflibly think, but that their csac^ 
chrfm, and their prayers, arc impofed only upOKi 
tittle girls ? confequently they muft defire to grow 
up, in order to be exempted, like you, from -thi$ 
fubje£Hon. Be fare you let them an example, otlw- 
wife you will never be able to do any thing wilb 
children. 

When you explain the articles of faith to thcxni 
do it by the way of a direct inftrudion, and irot by 
^ueftlons and anfwers. They ought never to make 
any other anfwer, than what is framed by them&lves, 
and not diftated by others. All the anlwers in the 
catechifm are abfurd : they give you the difcipie in- 
ftrufting the mafter ; they are even fo many ralfitie$ 
in the mouths of children, fince they explain what 
they do not underftand, and affirm whaD they are 
incapable of believing. Even among people of the 
bcft underftanding, Inew me one who does not lie 
in faying his catechifm. 

The firft queftion I obferve in ours*, is this: 
}Vho- created you, and brought you into the worlds The 
little girl, without the leaft hefitation, anfwers Gaj^ 
thougn at the fame time fhe believes it was her mo- 
tht-r. The only thing (he perceives, is, thatihe is 
aP<ced a queftion, of which Ihe apprehends but very 
little, and that Ihc makes an anfwer without uhder- 
ilanding any thing at all about the matter* - ^ 

'" * l!hat of the Frcttch piotoftants- r ^ -^^ 

^ ^ 2 I (hould 
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Ifhould be.glad^ if {owe perfpn who kneif hmc*, 
t)^ng of thin iAt;6lledv$il prpgr^^ ctf children), ^wouldt 
undertake a catechifm for ^ir ufe. , It WQuld^ h^r 
perhaps the. HiQft uf^Ml boQk that ever was penned vi 
mdf in my gpinipm it woyld d^^no finall iianaui to 
toe author. This however is very certain, ' thaf if 
thu |;>Qpk w^rc good foir. any thing, it WOuM bear; 
very Utde rc^r^ippUnce to q^jss. 

A catechifm oif that kind would be of yfit onlv.^. 
when, from the nature pf th^ aueftioqs, the child 
would he al^lc to fr^qie hi# anlwers hiinielf i, pro* 
vided, however, it be his tqra fom^imcs to interro* 

ru J[p order tp convey qiy meaning, it would 
necefiary tp (ketch ib^ie tort of a model, and 
I am very fcofibk of my own iftcquality for the 
tafk. I fliall attempt q^verthekfs to give a faint 
idea of it. 

^be MJirefs. Do you remif^mbi^r the time when 
your mother was a maid ? 

Little GirL N9, madam- 

^h Miftvifs, Why fo I you have a very gQod me- 
mory ? 

JJttk Girl. Becaufe I was not born* 

The A£Jtrefs. Then yoji have not beep always 
living? 

Little Girl No, 

fbi fMrefi^ Will you live for ever? 

Little uirl. Yes. 

The Miflrefs. Are you young or old ? 

Utth Girl. J am young- 

TbiM^efSi And your grand-mwnma^ i* ^ 
yovmg ov (Adf * 

UttkGirl She is old- 

?**# iWiitfr^y}. H^ ibe b^n young? 

Liitli Gi^L Yes. 

?*f fSfirefs. And why is not (he fo ftill ? 

JJttle Gift Becaufe ftie is grown old. 

the MJlrefs. And yrijj you grow old, like her ? 

P 4 Little 



laft vcar? ''■'■ ''"• ^"='^--' ''^^ 

^'^■UtttiiGirL Thcfhav^bfeeft'tak<Mi>t5^icfc«. 

The MJlrefs. And why *kt% dfcy bc«ft 'tafewto 
pieces? ' ''■ ■•' ■•' » 

LittU Girl. Bctaufe they ^erc too Hlttk fbi* toe, 

The Mftrefs. And how tame they to be 't30<y little 

for you ? ' " 

•-* * Little Girl. Becaufc I am grown. ^ 

The Mifirefs. 'Will you grow any bigger? 

Little Girl. Yes! to be furc. 

The Mifirefs. And what bec<»hes of grown '^rls ? 
'•■■' Little Girl. They become women. 

The Mftrefs. And what becomes of the i«^wncn ? 

Little Girl. - They become mothers. 

The Mftrefs. And what becomes cf theirt, after 
V they are mothers ? 

Little Girl. They grow old. r 

The Mftrefs. Will you grow old. 

Little Girt When I have been a mother. 

The Mifirefs. And what becomes of o!d people ? 

Little Girl. I cannot tell. 

The Mftrefs. Where is your grand-papa gone to ? 

Little Girl. He is dead-f-. 

The Mftrefs. And how came he to die ? 

Little GirL Becaufe he was old ? 

Tbe'Miftrefs. What then becomes of old people? 

Uttle Girl, They die, 

* If whcrc^r I have put, I canwt ulU the litdc gill makes 
/■r'm. different answer, you fliould di^uft what ih« &p, and o1>Uge 

■h^ to explain it. 

+ The little girl will fay fo, becaufe fh^ heard it faid: but It 
' ■ wjll trc phjper to try whether ihe has a right idea of deatb, for 
^»'- this idea is iiot>fo iimple^ nor fo obvious to the capacity of ehil* 
-{V t jiren> ^as JR^ ijBagine. In the Uttk poem of Abjplf there ifs aa 

inflance of the manner in which th^y ought to be made acquaint* 

f.: >fd>.^th^t^ './This is a moft charming compofitions '\% Veathes a 

Os df^igrai^ififfrl>Ucity, in which you cannot fapiiUaiis^ jMHifelf 

toomuch^ to converfe with chi}dttn« ' -^ ; : -t. .: 



The JMiJlrefs. Andf(N^w2urnypiigmw^ld|i^ 
T'o^^kfti-i^ Girl i0ffr4^ing-ber^; 0^ >^^ana9<^I do 
not chufe to die. ''c.»-,, , »j.. ' 

T4^iWs/?rij/i,: My-4<a^^ xsj^^tfc^ tq die, 

LMe Girl. How fo! will my mamma ^jfi^^qf^ 
^^■^hf)Mffirefh fEvcjryTbady midfedie/^.fybe^^mcn 
-, grow old as well as mien: and old ageria<(3ho road to 
death. 

Little Girl. What muft I do^ to grow old a great 
while hence? ^ 

^be Miftrefs. Be good while you arc youngs 

,Uttle Girl. Madam, I will always be good, 

The Miftrefs. So much the better for you. But 
aftei^ all, do you expeft to live for ever? 

Little Girl. When I come to be old, very <Ad . . . 
-v She -Miftrefs. Well then? 

Little Girl. In (hort, when we grow old, yod fey 
we muft die. - 

^he Miftrefs. Then you muft die once ? 

Little Girl. Ah! yes. 

^he Miftrefs. Who was living before you ? 

Little Girl. My father and mother. 
~ ^he Miftrefs. Who was living before them? 

Little Girl. Their father and mother. 

^he Miftrefs. Who will live after you arc gfonc ? 

Little Girl. My children. 

^he Miftrefs. Who will live after they arc gone ? 

Little Girl. Their children, &c. 

Purfuing this track we fhall find, by fenfibk in- 
/ duftions, that the human race, like every thing elfe, 
^ has had a beginning and an end ; that is, a father 
.' : and a mother, who had neither father nor mptber; 
: -aiid children who will have no childr«ij &c-** Thus 
' - the fiHl queftion in the catechifm fhould not be imro- 

"''■'■ . • , •■ - . ^ -^ i y 
■ • • ". ■ y / 

- * The idea of (eternity is unapplicable, widi any p nyrict f ^ to 
^ '>«inatf generations. Every numerics^ fiiocefloft mitcm lO' ad, 
U incompatible with that idea, * ; :> o- , . >■ -• ' • 

^ ■- - duced^ 
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ducffd^ tHl after a long ^Mn oof ite Vkb qqeftltoft ; 
thea» and urn dU th^ can it be made wick propriety, 
or the child be^ capable of underftandin^ you. But 
fjKmi thence- cci the fecond quefticii) which ii& kf ^une 
meafure a deBnition of thq ^divine cflen^ how itA^ 
menfc the diftance ! When will this Q)ace be :glied Qp^' 
God if a rpirit 1 And what is a Tpirit ? Sh$ll' I go and 
epgage a ehild in this dark tnaae of metaphyQps, JFrony - 
which even grown-up perfons find it fo difficult t^eu^ 
tiieate tben^ielvc^ ^ It does lu^t belong to a littls girl 
to refolve fuch queftions \ it is at the moft h^ buHnefa 
to propofe them* Then I (hould give her a plain lim- 
ple anlwer : you afk ine what God is ; it is not an eafy 
matter to tell you. God can neither be heard, feen, 
nor touched \ he is known only by his works. In or*^ 
der to judgp what he is, lUy till you know what he 
has done. 

^ If the articles of our religion are all equally true, 
yet they are not all of equal importance. It is very 
indifferent to the divine glory, whether it be mani- 
feftcd to us in every particular 5 but it is of the ut- 
moft confequenee to human fociety, and to each of 
its members, that every man ihould know and fulfill 
the feveral duties towards his neighbour, and towards 
himfelf, which are injoined him by the divine law. 
This is what we ought conftantly to teach one ano« 
ther ; and in this particularly are parents obliged to 
irtftrudt their children. Whether a virgin be the ipo- 
ther of her Creator, whether Ihe brought forth the 
Deity, or only a man to whon) the divine nature was^ 
conjoined ; whether the fubftance of the Father and 
the Son be the fame, or only fimilar % whether the 
Holy Ghoft proceeds from one of the two, who iJti 
both the feme, or from both jointly ; I do not per- 
ceive that the determination of thefe queftions lA VQr 
pearance foeffential, is of more Importance to the fau^ 
man fpecies, than to know on which day of the nionth 
wc ought to fojemnize Eafterj whether it be proper 
li fay our beads, to U% to abftain from flelh) to ufe 

the 
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thjg^ hVmott Vveai<^ tDbsdecfe 

t^ ^lyil with imager* to c^kbr^te or to z0i& at maii^ 
and to Jive in a fta^te of ediba^y. Let every oo^ 
think of theib mattery as he plcaie$ 1 1 know no( how 
far they may be important to others, fctr my part 
they are not at all intercftmg to me. Qm the matter 
of confeqxience to me and my iMIow-oreacurea^ ilt 
that every man ibould kQow» that there ia an arbiter 
of the fate of human beings» on whom we all dcpeoii 
as his children; that be commands us all to be jufiv to 
love each other, to be beneficent and merci£ul, to keep 
our engagements with all the world, even with our 
enemies and his; that the ^^arent ielicity of thia^ 
life is nothing ; that there, is another to come, in 
which the fupreme Being will diilribute rewards to^ 
the good, and punifhments to the wicked^ Thefe^ 
and the like doctrines, are proper to be inculcated to 
children* and initill^d into the minds of all mankind* 
Whoibever oppofes them, is inconteftibly dcferving 
of puniihment, becaufe he is a common difturbert 
and an enemy to fociety, Whofoever overlooks themi; 
and wants to fubjed us to his private opinions, • drivet 
towards the fame point by an oppoGte road ^ to ella« 
biiih order after his manner, he difturbs the public 
tranquillity ; in the pride and rafhnefs of his heart, 
he fets himfelf up for an interpreter of the Deity 5 he 
demands the homage and praife of men in the di^ 
vine name ; he erects himfelf, to the beft of his power, 
in the place of God ; he ought to be punifhed for ia^ 
crilege, if not for the guilt of perfecution. 

Take no notice therefore or all thofc myfterious 
articles, which in regard to us arc only bare worda 
that convey no ideas, and of all thofe extravagant and 
whimfical doftrines, the idle ftudy of which fupplica 
the place of virtue among formal profe0brs, and con^ 
tributes to .render them fools inftead of good mels.; 
Keep your children within the narrow circle of thc: 
do£hrine of morality. Make them fully fenAble, that 
there is no, other knowledge ufeful to man, but that* 

which 
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ij^hich teaches ' hi rft to' db gDod. Do not make your 
datigfiteri philofc^hers and divines; learn themiW. 
thing, hi Vcgard to* celeftial things, but' what cohtfi^' 
Wt^'tdlluiftian wifdom : let them be accuftbrridd'to 
feci' thdftifelVcs always in the prefence of the DiitV^^ 
tD'hi^^'hirti for a witnefs to their aftions, to thttr 
thoughts, te their virtues, and their pleafures \ to do 
co6d withoilit oitentarion, becaufe he loves it; to fiif- 
VST evtl without repining, becaufe he will make them 
amends ; in fhort, to be every day of their lives the 
lame as they would defire to have been, when they 
are tx> appear in his prefence. This is the true fyftem 
of religion, the only one unfufceptible of abufc, im- 
piety, or fanaticifm. Let others preach fliblimer 
lyftems as long as they pleafe, for my part I acknow- 
ledge none but this. 

It is proper, however, toobferve, that till they at- 
tain the ufe of reafon, and begin to hear the internal 
voice of confcience, young pcrfons have no notion of 
good or evil, but from the declaration of the people 
about them. What they are commanded to do is 
good, what they arc forbid to do is bad; that is all 
they ought to know ; whereby it ajppears how much 
more important it is to girls than to boys, that the 
pcrfons who approach them be judicioufly chofen, 
and in veiled with fome authority. At length the 
moment is arrived, when they will begin to judge of 
things by themfelves, and then it is time to change 
the plan of their education. 

Hitherto, perhaps, I have faid too much vtpon this 
fubjecl. To what a fituation (hould we reduce the 
women, were we to allow them no other law than 
public prejudice ? Let us not fo far debafe the fex by 
which we are governed, and which treats us with re- 
ipcft unlefs we degrade it. There exifts a rule for 
tlie whole human (pedes antecedent to opinion. To 
the invariable dircftion of this rule, all others ought 
to te ttduced j it pronounces judgment even on pre* 
' 3 ' * juditt 

- .,Vi . , ' . .... *..... . . . ,.* .-^i 
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^ judice itielEv^ and human efteem ou^ to be. of au- 
thority with us, only fo far. as it agreeWith iL 
. This rule is the moral fenfe. I SiaU nqt fppett ia 
this place^ what has been elfewhere mentioniDd y itis 
fufi^cient for .me to obferve, that unlei^ theie. tworules 
concur in. the education cff , women, . it will certainly be 
defective. The moral fenle, independentx)f opinion, will 
not give them that delicacy of mind, whidi acbrns 
good a^ons with reputation and honour ; and opinion^ 
without it, will only render the fex falfe and diihonell, 
fo as to fubftitute appearance in the place of virtue. 

It therefore behoves them greatly to cultivate afacul- 
ty^ which ferves for an umpire between the two guides, 
hinders the confcience from being mifled, and redi* . 
fies the errors of prejudice. This faculty is reaibn : 
but at the bare mentioning of this word, what a num- 
ber of queflions arife ! Are women capable of folid. 
reafoning ? Is it of confequence for them to culdvate 
this faculty ? Will the pains they take in the culnvar, 
tion be attended with fuccefs? Is this culdvation.any 
way ferviceable in the duties afligncd them j or is it 
confident with the fimplicity that becomes their ftate ?. 
From the different ways of confidering and folying 
thefe queftions, people have given into contrary ex-. 
tremes : fome are for confining a woman to the needle 
and diftaff, in company with her maids, and thus only, 
make her the upper fervaht to the maftcr : others, not 
content with afcertaining her rights, make her ufurp 
ours ; for to leave her fuperior to us in the qualities pe- 
culiar to her fex, and to render her our equal in thoft 
which are comnwn to both, is depriving the hufband 
of the fuperiority he received from nature, and trap&.y 
ferring it to the woman. 1 

.. The reafons which lead man to the knowledge of 
his duty, are not very complex ; thofe which confine 
a woman to hers, are ftill mare fimple. .; .Tlie,ober 
dience and fidcUty which fhe owes to her.hMfband^ 
the care and tendernefs (he ought to hai^e for fier chil- 
dren, are confequences fo naturally and fo fcnHbly de- 
rived 



rimi £rofXTlietu^oodkiM-v that file c^Mt fifvceti^iei 
fiife her confetitm the inferior l^nikdbns which ^^^Uti' 
guidcy nor mift^c her duty, unK^slier inelhintidni 
alt CQtnipcetL' ■ •- -' -"^ '-■''' '■'■^^■■' 

1 (houhJ not abfolutely comfcmfi Ae ifllKt«»S6n of 
confining ^irometi to doniteftic tonctm^, andfufifeting 
them to remain in a pmftiund ignorance i^ every 
thing elfe; btitfiKrh an inftitudon I own would re« 
quire, Aat the morals of the people wertf very fltripfe 
and Intofrupt, or that the women led a very retired 
life. In great cities, and among debauched men, fuch 
a woman wowld be too eafily ftduccd -, her cbaftky 
oftentimes would be expofed to great danger ; tnd 
this delicate a^ requires of the (tx a vhtue caf^ble 
of ftanding the fevcreft trial. She Jhoutd previouQy 
know what propofals may be made to her, and what 
ififwcrs it is pr^r for her to g»ve. 

Befides, as Ihe is fubjeft to the judgment of meir, 
Ihe Ihould endeavour to dcfervc their eftcem *, above' 
ail things ihe ought to obtain that of her hufband ; 
Ac not only IhouW ftudy to make him love her pcr- 
fon, but likewife^ approve her condudt ; (he ought 
to juftify his choice in the eye of the public, and to 
contrive fo, that the refped which is paid die wife, 
fliall redound to the hufband's honour. Now is it 
poffible for her .to effeft any thing of this, if fhe be 
Ignorant of our confticutions, our cuftems, and laws* 
of decorum ; if (he knows not the fource of human 
opinions, nor of the paflions, by which they arc dc- ■ 
termined ? As (he is dependent at one and the fame* 
time on her own confcience, and on the fentiments of' 
others, (he muft learn to compare, and to reconcile' 
thofc two rules, and never ta prefer the former, but ' 
when it cla(hes with the latter. She becomes the 
umpire of her own judges, by determining wheh the * 
ou^ht to obey, and when ro oppofe their commands; ■ 
Before (he admits or rejeds their prejudices, fhe" 
weighs them v/ith grea: care, (he traces them to theit*- 
fource, . ; 2ie lanjicipate^ them ift fomc * meiffwe, - ^hd '' 

'■■■': t renders 
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jTen^etfS tMtn prbpitioUs tQ her caiife^ (he Hudies, p^^ 
tlcuUrly, ncvtr to iDCut ihjr ^^nfuit, when her duty 
permit^ her t6 jaVqid tt. Nbthidg Of all thid dzh \k 
done, without attending to the cuitiVatiOii of her ttik* 
foa an4 un^erftandingt 

I retam npw to my prindjple, atid fii^d that it JtimUhc^ 
i folution for every difBculty 1 1 ftudy the ftaie of adual 
estiftence i t inquire into its taufe^ and lind at lefjigth^ 
that Whatever is, is tight For inftanee : I pay a vifit to 
fonie hofpitable famuy, where the mafter and miftrefft 
jointly perfofitt the honours of the table. They have 
both had the fame education, both are equally polite i 
they have equal tafte and uiiderftanding, And are b6th 
animated with the fame deiire of giving a kind reeep* 
tion to their guefts, and of fending every body awa^ 
iktisfied. The hu(band ^ares nO pains to IheW hii 
fegard to the company ; be runs tdo and fro, and gi^ei 
himlelf a great deal of trouble i in Ihort, he is All at- 
tention. The woman remains in her place; a little dr« 
cle is aflembled about her, and feems to exclude hef 
from feeing the reil of the company % yet nothing 
efcapes her notice ; not one perfon goes away, with- 
out having been fpoken to by her; flie has omitted 
no civility capable of engaging her guefts; fhe h^ 
faid nothing to any body but what was agreeable ; 
and without breaking through order, the leaft perlbn 
in company has had as much attendance paid him as 
the firft. Dinner comes in, and they fit down to ta- 
ble J the man, being acquainted with the quality of 
his guefts, places them in proper order; the wife, 
without knowing any thing of their dignity, com- 
mits no miftake. In each perfon's countenance and 
-carriage (he quickly perceives the proper diftin6Hon$ ■ 
due to him •, and every one is feated according to 
their refpe<5Uve rank, I do. not pretend to fay that^ 
no body is forgotten, in the variety of courfes. The^ 
m,^fter of the lioufe, furveying the company, per-* 
haps ha^ :mai;Je no omiflion. But the wife guc^cr&' 
Mithe^jqiplgs-of her guefts^ and anticipates. their de^t • 
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£re$; while (he is fpeaking to her neighbour^ fhehat 
her eye on the fuither end of the table ; fhe diftin- 
guifhes him who does not eat, becaufe he is not hun- 
07, frotn the perfon who is afraid to help himfelfy 
becaiile he is aukward and ba&fiil. When the com^ 
pany rife up from dinner, each imagines he^ thoughts 
to have b^n intirely employed about him ; they all 
conclude Ihe had ndt bad time to eat a itiorfel ; but 
the truth is, fhe has made a heartier dinner than any 
of the company. 

When they are all gone, the hufband and wife talk 
of what has pafled. The man repeats the chit-<:hat 
of the table, what has been faid or done by thofc with 
whom he converfed. If upon this fubjefl: the wife is 
not always the moH exaft, on the other hand fhe has 
difcovered what had been whifpered quite fbftly at the 
other end of the hall •, fhe knows what fuch a perfon 
was thinking on; what fuch a difcourfe or geflture 
related to ; in fhort, there has fcarce been an expref- 
lion or movement, which fhe is not ready to explain, 
and, generally (peaking, with great exaftnefs. 

The fame genius and turn of mind, which renders 
a woman eminent in the knowledge of domeftic 
oeconomy, makes a coquette excell in the art of 
amufing a variety of lovers. The coquette requires 
even a greater delicacy and difcernment in her beha- 
viour, than the polite miftrefs of a family ; for pro- 
vided a woman condufts herfelf with good manners 
to all the world, fhe has done her duty ; but the co- 
quette, by fo injudicious an uniformity, would foon 
be flrippcd of her empire. Endeavouring to pleafe^ 
all her lovers, fhe would difoblige them all. In fo- 
ciety, the civility fhev/n to all mankind, is ftill agree- 
able to each ; provided we are well ufed, we are not fo 
jiice about preference or diftindion ; but in love, no- 
thing but a monopoly will fatisfy. A man of any fcnfi- 
bility would be better pleafed, a hundred times, to be ill 
ufcd by his miftrefs fingly, than careiied in conjunftion 
with ojheni and the worft that can happen, is not to 

i he 
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_ liihed at all. A woman, therefore^, tfa^t has. 
a mind to fecure a variety of lovers, perfuades each of; 
them that fhe gives him the preference ; ihe triumpjis! 
over his credulity even when the others aa prefcnt, 
and ihe perfuades the reft in the iame manner, and; 
with the lame fuccejfe. 

Should you ever dellrc to behold a very odd fcene^ 
you need only to place a man between two womw^. 
with whom he carries on ieparate intrigues, and then 
obferve how greatly he is embarraffed. Put a wom^ 
in the like cafe between two men, and furely the ex- 
ample will not be more rare* you wbuld be furprifed.at 
the addrcfs with which Ihq impofes on them both, and 
makes them laugh at each other. Now were this wo- 
man to exprefs the fame confidence, and to ufe them 
with the fame familiarity, how would it be poflible for 
them to be her dupes a fingle moment ? By treating 
them alike, would not (he plainly ftiew that they have 
the iame right to her perfon ? She takes a much better 
method : inftead of behaving towards them in the fame 
manner, Ihe affedts to eftablifli an inequality between 
them ; fhe manages fo, that the perfon fhe flatters be- 
lieves it to be a mark of her afFediori •, while he whom 
fhe ufes with fcorn, thinks it is owing to vexation and 
fpite. Thus each of them bemg content with his o^n 
portion, thinks fhe is intirely employed about him, whiift 
her thoughts arc taken up with her own dear perfon. 

In the general defire of pleafing, the coquette makes 
life of fimilar means; capricious airs would be forbid- 
ding, without a deal of good management •, but it is 
the artful diftribution of thefe, that rivets the fetters 
of her flaves. 

Ufa ogtti arte la donna^ ondejia coUo 
Ndla fua rete alcun novello amante ; 
Ne con tuttij ne fempre unjiejfo voUo 
Serba^ ma cangia a tempo at to efembiante*. 

Whence 

* A woman ufes every artifice to allure fomc nm^Ap^t intQ 
her diace; fhe does not ihew the fame couatenaniG^ to |41>^:P9^ f^ 
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Whence is this fagacity derived, but from a con- 
ftant feries of refined obfervations, which inceflStntiy 
difplay CO her view the tranfaftions of the human 
he^rt, and which enable her to move it in whatever 
direftion fee pleafes. Now is this fagacity acquired ? 
No ; it is innate in women; they are all pofi^fled of 
k, and men never have it in the fame degree. This 
is one of the charafteriftics of the Ipecies. Pfcfence 
of mind, fagacity, and refined obfervations, belong 
to women; and to avail themfelves of thefe abilities, 
is their particular province. 

Such is the ftate of the fem^ale fex, and wc have 
fcen the reafon of it. The women, ybu will objcd, 
are falfe ; they are not naturally fo, but they learn to 
be deceitful in time. Their peculiar talent is addrcfs, 
and not falfhood ; even when they yield tx) the real 
propenfities of their fex, even when they tell a lie, 
they arc not infmcerc. Why do you confult their 
mouth and lips, when they ought not to foeak ? Confult 
their eyes, their colour, their quick refpiration, their 
timid air, their faint refiftance. This is the language 
nature gives them to anfwer you. The lips always 
fay no, and ought to do fo; but the accent with 
which they utter it, is not always the fame, and this 
accent cannot lie. Is not woman ftibjeft to the fame 
wants as man, without having the fame right to dif- 
clofe them ? Too cruel indeed would be her fate, 
if even to exprefs her lawful defires, (he were not 
poflefled of a language equivalent to that from which 
Ihe is debarred by cuftom. Muft her modefty make 
her unhappy? Is it not proper fhe fhould have an 
art of hinting her inclinations, without making an 
open difcovery ? What addrefs does it require, to 
feem to be robbed of what flie is impatient to 
grant? Of what importance is it to her to learn to 
touch the heart of man, with a feeming infenfibility ? 
How ftriking is the expreffion of Galatea's apple, 

all times ; but changes her air ^nd attitude according to difi«renr 
oircumftances. . ... 

• and 
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•nd the nyniph*s aukward flight ? What addition can 
file pofiibly make to that ipeech ? Is fhe to go and 
cell the fliephcrd, who purfues her among the willows^ 
that {he fli^ from him, merely with a view to be ovcp- 
taken ? Perhaps this would be telling a lie ; for then 
he would purfue her no longer. The more a woman 
behaves with refervc, the more artifice fhe requires, 
even with her own hufband. Yes, I take upofli 
xne to affirm, that by confining coquetry within its 
)»roper limits, it may receive an impreflion of truth 
aEnd modefty, fo as to become a rule of decent beha- 
viour. 

One of my adverfaries has (hrewdly obferved, that 
virtue is always one and the fame ;, nor can it ever 
be decompounded to admit one part, and rejed an* 
other. When we love, we love the obje6t intire ; * 
and the mouth difapproves of fentiments condemned 
by the heart. Moral truth is not that which is, but 
that which is right ; that which is wrong, oiight not 
to be, and much lefs to be avowed, efpecially when 
the avowal gives it an eflFeft, which it would not other- 
wife have produced. Were I tempted to commit a 
robbery, and in telling it to another perfon I tempted 
him to be my accomplice, would not the very de- 
claring of this temptation be the fame as yielding to 
it? You will afk me, how comes it that modefty 
(hould render the fair deceitful ? But are thofc who 
lay it afide more fincerc than the reft ? So far from 
it, they are a thoufand times more deceitful. Women 
do not arrive to this degree of depravity, but by a 
train of vicious habits, all founded in intrigue and 
<ieception *. On the contrary, thofc who have ilill 

fomc ■ 

*^ f sun not Ignorant that the women, who have openly taken 
their reiblotion in regard to a certain point, pretend tp value 
themfelvcs on this freedom, and fwear ttiat diey have nothin|( 
elfe worthy of notice : yet I know thev never could inake any 
body but IboU give emit to what tkey iky. Vi^hen once the 
chief guard of their fex is removed, what is there to reftraia.theni, 

Q^a and 
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fome fcnfe of fliame, who are not proud of their er- 
rors, who know how to cpnoeal their incUnatiots 
even from tbofe that infpiie them ; thofe, ^in ihort, 
who are moft difficult in owning their fentinQehts 
are in other refpedte the trueft, the fincefeft, the 
mod conitant in all their engagements,, and on 
whom, generally ipeaking, you may mod fafely de^ 
pend. 

I know but one perlbn that could be quoted as an 
exception to the above remarks, and this wa^ Ma- 
demoifelle de I'Enclos. And indeed this young lady 
paffed for a prodigy. While fhe defpifed the virtues of 
her own fcx, (he is faid to have preferved thole of 
ours : they boaft of her franknefs, her equity, her 
fteadincfs to her engagements, and fidelity in friend- 
ihip. In a word, to finilh the glorious charafter, fhe 
is laid to have transformed herfelf into a man. With 
all my heart : but notwithftanding her great reputa- 
tion, I (hould no more have chofen that man for my 
friend, than for my miftrefs. 

Thefe remarks are not fo foreign to my piirpofe, 
as may appear at firft fight. I can eafily perceive the 
tendency of modern philofophers, in deriding the 
modefly and pretended falfhood of the fafr-fcx : I fee 
their drift ; it is afiuredly no other than to deprive 
the women in our age of what little honour they 
have left. 

From thefe confiderations I believe one niay deter- 
mine, in general, the kind of education proper for 
the fair-fex i and to what fubjedbs we ought to ^i''^^ 
their attention, while they are in the bloom ofyouthip 

That their duties are more eafUy feen,. than.fi^r 
filled) has been already mentioned^ The firft thing 

and what confideration will they mind, after they have lo^ 
fheir honour? As foon as they have made thexnielves^eafy in re-r 
gard to their reputation, what inducement have they aftehvards 
to refift their aairions ? Ntc foemna amiffa fudkkia idia ahnutrft. 
f^cver was there an autl^or better acquainted; with the humstt 
heart, than he who f ronoknced that fentence. 

> they 
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they ought to learn, h to be fond of thofe duties, 
from a confideration of their utility ; this is the only 
way to fecilitate their praftice. Every (late, and eve- 
ry age, has its particular fundHons. The knowledge 
of them is foon learnt, provided we love them. Wo- 
men, be fore to honour your ft ate, and in whatever 
fituation of life you are placed by providence, you 
will be always refpedted. The effential point is to be 
what nature defisned you ; then there is no danger of 
your anfwering the expeftations of man. 

An inquiry into abftradt and fpeculative truths,' 
into the principles and axioms of fciences, and every 
thing that tenas to render our ideas more general, is 
not the province of women. Their ftudies ought to 
be all pradHcal ; it is their bufinefs to apply the prin- 
ciples difcovered by man, and to make the obferva- 
tions by which our fex is induced to eftablifh thole 
principles. The reflexions of women, on fubjefts 
not immediately connefted with their duty, ought all 
to be direfted to the knowledge of man, or to fuch 
agreeable branches of fcience that have tafte for their 
objeft : with regard to works of genius, they furpafs 
their comprehenfion ; neither hav6 they fufficient atten- 
tion and precifion to fucceed in the mathematics; and 
as for natural philofophy, it belongs only to tha^ fex, 
which* is moft aftive, fees moft objefts, is poflefled of 
tnoft ftrength, and exercifes it the moft, to judge of 
the relations of fenfible beings, and of the laws oF na- 
ture. The woman being the weaker veffel, and fee- 
ing nothing abroad, eftimates and determiaes the 
'means Ihe is capable of employing at hcwne to fup- 
ply her wealcnefs % and thefe are the paffions of man. 
Her mechanical >powers are more conliderable than 
ours ; all her engines are at work, to (hake the jiuman 
heart. Whatever is either neceflary or agreeable to her 
inclination, and is not in the power of her own fex to 
procure, ihe muft obtain by means of ours : and for 
that end it is incumbent on her to enter into a deep 
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ftudy of the human mind ; . not by conddering it ab* 
ftrattedly, and in general, but by obfcrving the minds 
of thofe men by whom Ihe .is furrounded, and to 
whofe authority, founded eithet in pofitivc law, or 
the prejudices of opinion, fhc is obliged to fubmit 
She muft learn to difcover their fentiments by their 
difcourfe, by tlieir adions, by their looks, their. get * 
tures. She muft endeavour to dired her own dif- 
courfe, her adions, her looks, her geftures, in fuch 
a manner as to infpire them with what fentiments ihe 

?leafes, without appearing to have any fuch defign. 
They will philofophize better than Ihe in regiard to 
the human heart ; but (he will be able to read it much 
better than they. The difcovery of experimental mo- 
rality, if I may fo call it, is properly their province ; 
ours is to reduce it to a fyftem. ' The women have 
more wit, men more genius ; women obferve, and 
men reafon 5 this concurrence of both, is produdlive 
of the cleareft and moft adequate idea of tne human 
mind, of the moftundoubted knowledge of ourfelve* 
and of our fpecies that we are capable of acquiring : 
and thus it is, that art and ingenuity may inceflantly 
improve our natural abilities. , 

The world is a book open to women ; when they 
read any thing wrong therein, it is their own fault, 
and they are blinded by fome irregular paffion. Yet 
a priadent mother of a family, inftead of being a wo- 
man of the world, lives as reclufe a life as a nun. 4t 
would be therefore very proper to behave in the fame 
manner to young women who arc going to be mar* 
ried, as is praftiled, or ought to be praSifed, in re- 
gard to thofe who take the vail ; they fhould be 
made to fee the pleafures of the world befor^ they 
relinqulfli them, left a falfe reprefentation ihpuld 
fome time hence feduce their hearts, and. difttirb the 
tranquillity of their retreat In France the young 
girls live in convents, and the married women are 
continually rambling abroad. Among the' ancients 
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it was quite .the contrary; the girls, as I have already 
obfcrvcd, were prefent at public fports and enter- 
tainments ; the married women fpent their days in 
retirement. The latter cuftom was more rational^ 
and contributed more to the fupport of morality. 
Young girls are allowed, in fome meafure, to be co- 

auettes; their main bufinefs is to amufe and divert 
lemfelves. The married women have affairs to mind 
at home, and no hufbands to feek for; but they 
would not find their account in a reformation of this 
kind, which muft therefore drop to the ground, fince 
unfortunately it is they that take the lead. Mothers, 
I advife you at lead to make your daMghters your 
companions. Endeavour to give them a right fenfe 
of thing3, and an honed heart ; after which I would 
a:dviie you to conceal nothing from their view, that is 
proper for a chafle eye to behold. Balls, afiemblies^ 
public fports, and even theatrical entertainments, in 
fhort, every thing that deludes imprudent youth, only 
by being beheld through a wrong medium, fnay, 
without riik, be expofed to the view of a perfon of 
ibund judgment. The earlier they are made ac^ 

auainted with tho(e tumultuous pleafures, the fooner 
ley will be furfeited with them. 
But here I perceive a very ftrong party againft 
mc, ^nd begin to hear their objedtions. Where 
are the girls capable of refifting fuch temptations ?> 
Xhe.very firft proipedt of the world, is fufficient tOt 
turn their heads, and to intoxicate them for ever: 
when once they have tafted its gaieties, they never 
chufeto leave it. That may be; but before you 
have . exhibited this deceitful reprefentation to their 
eye, have you affifted them with preparatory in^ 
ftru6lions, to behold it without emotion ? Have you 
given them proper notice of the objedb it reprefents ? 
Have you defcribed them in their real colours ? Havcr 
you guarded them againfl the illufions of vanity ?, 
Have you infufed int;p their youthful hearts^ a t^fte? 

CL4 for 
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for thofe folid pleafures, which arc not to be found 
in thofe gaudy fccnes ? What ftep have you taken to 
' preferve them from that vicious tafte, by which 
chey are corrupted? Inftead of oppofing the f)ublic 
prejudices, which began to take root in their minds, 
you have rather encouraged them, you have excited 
their curiofity to fee every frivolous amufement. 
You have confirmed their tafte, or rather their folly, 
by initiating them into thofe pleafures. Many a 
young lady, upon coming into life, has no other di- 
redrefs or governante than her own mother, who 
is oftentimes more fimplc and fooliih than her 
daughter, and confequently incapable of exhibiting 
the objefts to her view in any other light, than as 
flie beholds them herfelf The mother's example 
and authority, more prevalent than reafbh, juftines 
the daughter in her own eye, and is a fufficient apo- 
logy for her conduct. When I am for advifing a 
mother to introduce her daughter into the world, I 
fuppole fhe is to fhew it to her in its real colours. 

But the mifchief is derived from a higher fource. 
Nunneries are the real fchools of coquettry ; not of 
that virtuous fort above mentioned, but of that which 
is produftive of the moft extravagant afFeftation, and 
of all the crofles, and untoward accidents which befal 
the fair fex. As foon as the young women are taken 
out of thofe houfes, and introduced into the world, 
they find thcmfclves in their right element. They were 
educated for this kind of life ; is it then at all furprifing 
they fhould like it fo well ? I will not pretend pofi- 
tively to affirm what follows, left I ftiould have been 
prejudiced in my obfcrvation ; but fo it appears to me, 
that in general the women in proteftant countries are 
more attached to their families, and make better 
wives, and more afFeftionate mothers, than among 
the Roman Catholics •, and if this be true, there is 
no doubt, but the difference muft panly proceed from 
their being educated in nunneries. 

To 
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To love a quiet domcftic life, it is ncceflary to 
know it, and to have been from the time of one's in« 
fancy, accuftomed to its fwects. The tafte for retire- 
ment is acquired only by having been brought up at 
.home; and every woman who was not educated by 
her mother, will not chufe to educate her own chil- 
dren. But unfortunately there is no fuch thing, at 
prefent, as a private education in large cities.. The 
mixture of companies is fo general, that there is no 
place of retreat J and people lead a public life even 
in their own houfes. By intermixing with all the 
world, they ceafe to have any idea of a family; riiey 
hardly know their own relations; they behave to- 
wards them as ftrangers ; and the fimplicity of do- 
meftic manners, together with that familiarity which 
Tendered it fo endearing, is entirely exploded. Thus 
even in their infancy tney imbibe a tailc for falhlon- 
able pleafures, and for the prevailing maxims x>f this 
degenerate age. 

Girls are laid under an apparent reftraint by their 
mothers, in hopes that their outward carriage will de- 
ceive poor fools of men, and be the means of pro- 
curing them a hufband. But let us infoeft more 
minutelv into thefe young women : their affeOred mo- 
defty is out a thin gauze, that can fcarce difguife their 
growing pafHons ; already do their eyes betray their 
ftrong deurc to imitate their mothers. What they long 
for is not a huiband, but the licentioufncfs of a mar- 
ried ftate. What occafion have they for a hufbiand, 
when there are fo many refources to do without one ? 
But they want a hufband, as a cloak to their refour- 
ces *. Modefly is painted on their countenance, and 
incontinence is fcated in their heart: their difpofi- 
tion is even made known by their pretended re- 
ferve ; they affeft it only, to get rid or it the iboner. 

• • The way of a man with a maid, was one of the four things, 
which Solomon did not underfland : the fifth was the way ofan 
adulterous woman, She eateth^ and nvipeth her mouthy and fait h^ 
i have doni no ^'kkednefs. Prov. xxx. 20. 

Ihopc 
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I hope the women of Paris and London wiH excuic 
me i there may be fuch things as miracles in thofe 
cities, but for my part I know of none; and if thcce 
be a fmgle woman in either gf thofe capitals, that 
has a foul perfe£dy innocent, I underftand ncHhing 
at all of the cuftoms and manners of the age. 

From all thefe different forms of edu9auon, young 
^people equally imbibe a tafle for the pleafures (x 
Jiigh life, and are led to indulge thofe paffions which 
jare founded in that tafte. In great cities, the depra- 
vity begins with life, and in fmall ones, with the 
ufe of reafon. Young girls in the country being 
taught to defpife their own fimplicity of manners, 
are in-patient to come to Paris, to partake of the 
cornjption of ours ; vices embellifhed with the pom- 
pous name of accoipplifliments, are the only motive 
of their vifit •, and blulhing, upon their arrival, to fee 
themfelves fo gready eplipfed, by the noble freedoni. 
of the women of that caf)ital, they foon defcrve, by 
the nqw poUlhing of their manners, to be ranked 
among the foremoft of the order. But where do you 
think the mifchief begjns ? where it was firft pror 
Jeded, or where it is carried into execution ? 

I would by no means advife a mother to bring 
her daughter to Paris, in order to Ihqw her thofe 
exhibitions, which haye proved fo deftrudtive to 
the fex; but when this happens, I affirm, that 
either the young :lady has had a bad education, .or 
fhe will be in no great danger. Thofe who are pof-* 
feffed of tafte, good fenfe, and the love of virtue, 
will not find thofe reprefentatiohs fo alluring, as they 
appear to perfons deluded by their charms. The 
people at Paris are apt to pais their cenfure on 
thole giddy girls, who hurry away from the country, 
to.ka^H the air and manners of the beau monde,^ and 
jpend half a year in acquiring new modes, only to 
render themfelves ridiculous during the remainder 
of their lives. But who is it that takes notice of 
thofe difcreet young women, who arc furfeited with 
.. aU 
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all thofe tumultuous pleaTureSy^aod return to their 
refpedtive countries^ nappy and content with their 
iUte, upon comparing it with that of higher life? 
How many have I myfelf beheld, that had been 
brought to that capital by their -good-natured hufr 
bands, and wciie at liberty to fettle there^ yet per-^ 
fuaded the good men from any fuch defign, and re- 
turned back with greater chearfulnefs, than they 
cxprefled upon their firft fctting ,out ? Nay, have 
I not been prefent at the fcenc, when many of them 
were impatient to be gone, and addreJBed themfelyes 
in the moft raffeftionate manner to their hufbands, 
a little before their departure, defiring to be carried 
back to their lonely cottages, where they fliould 
ipend their days much, happier than in the magnifi-r 
cent hotels of raris ? It is not known, what a num-o 
bcr of good people there are ftill remaining, that 
have not bowed their knee tp the idol, and who de- 
ipife that prepofterous worfhip. None but thought* 
lefs, giddy su-ls delight in noife^ prudent women 
keep themfelves quiet and filent/ 

But if, notwithftanding the general corruption^ 
and prejudice, as well. as the bad education of the 
fair fex, there are feveral whofe judgment has .not yet 
been depraved, what muft it be, where their good 
fenfe is confirmed by proper inftru6bions, or, to cx-^ 
prefs myfelf more correctly, where it is not altered 
by vicious principles ? for the whole . bufinefs con- 
fifts in preferving or reftoring the natural princi* 
pies* It is not neceffary for this purpofe, to tire 
young girls to death with long difcourfes, or to 
oblige them to liften to dry leftures of morality; 
Moral preachings are to both fcxcs the bane of 
education. Melancholy inftruftions ^re. good for no* 
thing, hut to make young people deteft the do6trine» 
together with thofe who deliver it. In Ipeakinc to 
girls, there is no occafion to frighten them with their 
duties, nor to increafe the weight of that yoke, . td 
ifhich- nature has ^eady obliged them to fubmit. 

Jn 
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In expUunin^ their duties to them, be clelr and pre- 
cife 5 do not make them believe that the praftice is 
a \nelanchdy thing; do not aflume a difmal face 
yourfelf, nor an air of feveritjr. Whatever you in- 
tend to convey to the heart o^ others, ought to come 
from your own; the catechHm of their moral duties 
fliould be as fhort and as clear, but not fo grave, as 
that of their religion. Let them fee that thofe very 
duties are the reS fburce of all their pleafures, and 
the foundation of all their rights. Is it fo painful 
to love, in order to be beloved again ; or to be ami- 
able, with a view of being happy; to be worthy of 
cfteem, for the fake of being obeyed -, to aft honour- 
ably, in- hopes of meeting with honourable treat- 
ment? How engaging, how refpeftable arc thofe 
rights ! how facred to the human heart, when a -wo- 
man knows how to aflert them properly ! She has no 
occafion to wait for years or old age to enjoy them. 
Her empire begins wi,th her virtue ; her charms are 
fcarce unfolded, when her fweet temper, and modeft 
carriage, have already eftablifhed her dominion. 
Where is the man fo brutifh and infenfiblc, as not 
to be difarmed, and to alter the rudenefs of his be- 
haviour, in the prefence of a young lady of fixteen, 
amiable in her perfon, and prudent m her behaviour; 
who fays but litde, and pays attention to what others 
fay; whofe deportment is moft decent, whofe dif- 
courfe moft referved, who is no way elated with 
her beauty, fo as to forget either her fex, or her 
youth ; wno engages your favour even by her timi- 
dity, and attracts the refpeft which ftie fhews to all 
the world ? 

Thefe, though external teftimonics, are not at all 
frivolous ; they are not founded merely on fcnfible 
attradlion, but proceed from that fecret perfuafion we 
til feeJ, that women are the natural judges of the 
merit of men. Who would chufe to be defplfed by 
the won^n ? No man whatever, not even he who in- 
tends to love them no longer. And I, who tell them 
^ fo 
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fo many fevere truths, do you think I am inicRfible 
to their judgment ? No, their fufFragcs a*c dearer 
to me than yours, O reader, thou who art often- 
times more woman than they. While I dcfpife their 
manners, I am willing to revere their juftice : little 
does it fignify to me, whether they hate me or not^; 
provided I oblige them to hold me in efteem. 

What important things might be atchieved with fo 
noble a Ijpring, did we but know how to fet it in mo- 
tion ! Woe be to that age, when the women.come to 
lofe their afcendancy, and their judgment is totally 
difregarded by man. This would be the laft degree 
of depravation. All nations, whofc morals were 
not corrupted, paid a refpeft to the fair-fex. Witnefs 
Sparta, witnefs Germany, witnefs Rome; Rome, 
the feat of glory and virtue, if ever there were 
any upon earth. There it is that women honoured 
the exploits of great generals-, there they publicly 
bewailed the fathers of their country; there their 
vows, or lamentations, were confidered as the folema 
judgment of the republic. All the great revolu- 
tions were owing to women; by a woman, Rome 
acquired her liberty; by a woman, the plebeians ob- 
t^ned the confulate; by a woman, the tyranny of the 
dccemvirate was extinguifhed; by women was Rome 
preferved, when befieged by a banijDhed citizen. You 
gentlemen of gallantry, throughout the French na- 
tion, what would you have faid upon feeing this pro- 
ceilion, which appears fo ridiculous in your eye ? You 
would only have hiflcd at the ladies, as they moved 
folemnly on. With how different an eye do we 
behold the fame obje6ls! and perhaps weare biotb; 
in the right. Let fuch a proceflion be formed of 
your fine French ladies, and I know nothing more 
indecent ; but let it confiil of Roman matrons, an4 . 
then you will all fee with the eye of the Volfci, and ■ 
with thtrhwrt of Coriolanus. 

I fhall obferve further, ^nd I maintain >ij^ thai;- 
virtue is no Icfs favourable to the caufc of -Wva^m 

than 
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than to the other privileges of natuKt ^nd ^at it 
contribuces to fupport the influence of young tnaidr 
ens, as well as tne authority of married wometK 
There is no true love. without enditifiafm, and no 
enthuliafia without an objed of either real or chi« 
merical perfediofly exifting in the imagination. How 
is it poffible that the afiedions of lovers fi>ould be 
railed, vwhen this perfedion is no longer held out 
in profped, and all they perceive in the perfoi be^ 
loved, is the gratification of their fenfes ? It is aot 
thus the foul is enraptured, and raifed to thofe. fob* 
Kme tranfports, which confticute the deliriiun of 
lovers, the vital and eflential part of that bewitching 

Faffion. Love is nothing hut a dream, an iUufion, 
will allow; but there is fome reality in the i^etti- 
ments it inures in favour of the true beautiluL 
'JTheTC is no fuch beauty, yoU will fay, in the objed 
we love; it is the work of our erroneous fancy^ 
Well, and what then ? Does this prevent our lacrifi- 
cing every fordid fentiment to this imaginary model ? 
And are our hearts lefs a&ded with the virtues 
which we fuppoie the adored objeft to pofiefs ? Are 
we the lefs detached from all bafe views of private 
intereft ? Where is the fincere lover, who would not 
willingly fpill the laft drop of his blood for the fekr 
#f his milbrefs ; and can a peribn that wants to lay 
down his life in fb noble a caufe, be actuated by a 
fenfual or indelicate paHion ? We are apt to laugh at 
knight errants ; but this is becaufe they underftood 
what it is really to love, and we know nothing but 
debauchery. When thofe romantic maxims begtA 
to appear ridiculous, the revolution was not fo mudi 
owing to reafon, as to a corruption of manners. 

The natural relations are fuojeft to change ia ne 
age whatever; the agreement or difagreement arifinff 
irom thofe relations, continue ilill the fame; an! 
only the appearance is altered by different pn^mh 
dices, under the fpecious title of reaton. It will be 
always noble and great to fubdue one's pafEonSf 

even 
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cfvdn in fubmitting to fantaflScal opinions : and real 
motives of honoBr will ever have their due influ- 
ence with a woman of fcnfe, who knows, in her re- 
fpcdtivc ftation, how to purfue the right road to 
happinefs. Chaftity muft be a' delightful virtue to a- 
fine woman, that has any fiibRmity of fentiment: 
while ftie views fuch a multitude of admirers at her 
feet, fhe triumphs over the world Jind herfclf ; and with- 
in the circle of her own heart ftte erefts a throne, to 
which fuch a number of votaries come to offer their 
tribute. The fentiments of both fexes, expreffivc 
of love or jealoufy, but always mixed with refpeft, 
depofe in her favour ; and the public efteem, added 
to her own confcioufncfs of merit, is a glorious 
triumph, which fhe inceflantly enjoys only for a mo- 
•mentary con3ift. Her mortifications are fleeting 
and tranfitory ; but how lafting the reward ! How 
great the enjoyment of a magnanimous fool, in the 
dignity of virtue joined to beauty ! Suppofe fuch a 
real perfon as an heroine in romance, Ihe would 
tafte far more exquifite raptures than Lais or Cleo- 
patra; when her beauty was no more, her glory, 
her pleafures would ftill remain ; and fhe alone would 
know how to derive fatisfadion and enjoyment from 
her paft life. 

The greater and more painful our duties, the 
flronger and more obvious fhould be the rcafons, on 
which they are founded. There is a kind of cant, 
generally ufed on the gravefl fubjefts, and with 
which the ears of young people are ftunned, without^ 
affording any inward conviftion. This flrange fort 
of language, being altogether difprc^rtioned to 
their capacity, fiind of courfe flighted by them in 

Erivate, is the caufe of their being fo ready to fol- 
>w their inclinations, for want of fuch reafons to 
refifl them, as arc drawn from the nature of the 
thing. A yoUng girl who has had a prudent and 
pious education, is provided no doubt witli veiy 
ftrong iveapons againfl: all temptation ^ but fhe whofe 
^-''■•^ 2 heart, 
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hearty or rather whoie. eaia» iEttc onftdnuiUjr.fiHedrmt^ 
cnthufiaftic jargon, falls iurely a prqrito the StOba 
artfiiL fellow, who attempts toeaiivm her inaaamccgt^ 
A pret^ young woman mil not negleft die <Mt oi&ir 
her perm, (he will not gneve for thcheinous crioicsv'; 
which her beauty has made her commit, ihc wittb! 
not weep fincerely and in her heart, for beiag win , 
obje£t ix defire ; nor can flie really believe the faigheft^^^ 
tranfport of the foul, to be a diabolical invention. Give;»: 
her other reafons more convincing, for thefe have r: 
jio efFeft upon her mind. It would be ftill worfc,v .: 
if, as is fometimes the pradice, her head were filled. .: 
with abfurd contradiftory notions, and after humr. ' 
bling her down on the dull, and reprefenting her-. ' 
body, and her perfonal charms, as defiled by iin> .: 
Ihe were taught to relpe£k that as the temple of /.- 
Chrift, which before had been rendered an objedtof :, 
contempt. Ideas too fublime and too vulgar, are,.; 
equally infufficient, and cannot aflbciate: there mufti:: 
be arguments adapted to the capacity of fex and^^ 
age. The confideration of duty has no force, but 
as it is joined to the motives, by which you are in- - 
duced to fulfill it : ;. - 

^^ quia non liceat non facity ilia facit. 

One would not think that it was Ovid, who pafied 
fo feverc a judgment. 

Should you therefore be defirous of improving the '^ 
morals of young women, without ince£^ntly xom- - 
manding them to be virtuous, convince them it ia -* 
their intereft to be fo; make them fenfible of the ui"^^ 
tire value, and of the beauty of virtue, and you may>, 
be fure they will fall in love with it. But it is not • 
fufficient to reprefcnt this intereft as very remote^ .- 
point it out to them as juft at band, as connedcd'^' 
with the different relations of their age, and the cIuK.i 
rafter of their lovers. Give them an idea of an 
honeft man, of a man of merit ; teach them th<; way 
to .find hiin out, to love him, and to k>ve him od ^ 
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llieir otm account ; demonftrate to them, that whe^ 
thcr in the connexion of love, or of friendihip, fuch 
m man alone is capable of making them happy. Lee 
thern have a rational introduftion to virtue i make 
diem fenfible that the empire of their fex, and all their 
odier prerogatives, are not only dependent on their 
Own good Conduft, but likewifc on ours ; that they 
can have but very little influence over mean, ignoble 
fouh ; and that it is impolfible for men to behave pro- 
perly towards the fair-fex, unlefs they be direfted by 
the principles' of virtue. You may in that cafe be 
Certam, that by givmg them a true defcription of life, 
you^will inlpire them with a hearty diflike to our pre- 
icnt manners ; by introducing th^m among people of 
felhion, you will make them defpife fuch company ; 
you will give them an averiion to their maxims, 
ind to all their foolifh gallantry; you will warm 
their breafb with the noble ambition, of ruling over 
great and generous fouls ; like that of the Spartan 
dames, who were proud of extending their empire 
over men; A woman of fpirit and intrigue, who has 
no other way of attrafting her Rovers than by her co- 
quetifti airs, and is incapable of fecuring their fidelity 
but by granting favours, makes them as fubmiffive as 
ipaniels in mean and fervile offices, yet has no fort of 
authority over them in matters of importance. But 
VL woman, who is at the fame time virtuous, amiable, 
and difcreet, who commands rcfpeft from every body 
about her, who behaves with referve and modefty, 
who in a word maintains the love of her perfbn, by 
the cflreem of her virtues, fuch a woman has it in her 
power to fend her admirers a^t a moment's warning, 
to the further end of the globe ; fhe is able to roulc 
them to battle, to glory, to death, in fhort, to whatever 
Ihe pleafes : fuch an empire is glorious, methinks, to 
hold, and well worth the trouble of purchafing *. . 

Such 

•• • Brantome tafces notice, that in thcoreign of Francis I. a yoqng 
lady« who had a very tulkative lover, laid her commandt on him 
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' SopBia has natural abilitiei^ ', iheirienfiiiilendf^^lfaii: 
advanuge", and has not negleAed ic: i^utmocii^jnn^ 
had an bpportunity of ufihg a great deal- .irf 3artr.i»> 
improve thofe abilities^ fhc is fatisfied iwii5h ictxasmff, 
her agrceabfe voice to fing true and in taftei wiMc 
cxercifing her littie feet to move lightly, .3iuJ'ifi?it&; 
grace-, or to turtfy in any fituatioinv without^ ccnB" 
llraint, or aukwardnefs. Yet fhc has had no ik^-f 
ing-mafter except her father-, no one to tddch::her> 
to dance but her mother: an organift in the:neigh9^ 
bourhood has given her fome IcflTons to accompany 
upon the harpfichord, which fhc has fincc improved 
by herfelf. At lirft £he only thought of difplayicg 
her hand to advantage on thofe black fpots; but 
afterwards fhe. found that the found of the harp? 
fichord fweetened the tone of her voice, and Jby 
degrees fhe became fenfible of the beauties of har^f 
mony; at length, as (he grew up, fhe began to feel 
the charms of exprefTion, and to be in love ivitK- 
mufic. But this is more owing to tafle than abi-? 
lity ; for fhe cannot make out a fingleair in a mufic 
book. I 

What Sophia underflands beft, and has been moil 
carefully taught, are the different forts of work, firit^ 
able to her fex, and even thofe which are not at pcefcnt 
in ufe, fuch as to cut out and make her own gowns; 
There is no- kind of needle-work but fhe underi 
ftands, and performs with pleafure -, yet the employ- 
ment fhe prefers to all other, is that of making laoc^ 
becaufe there is none that gives, a more agreeable ath 
titude to her perfon, or in which her fingers are cohr 
ployed with more grace and dexterity. She has likc^*. 
wile applied herfelf to all the particular branches of 
domeftic oeccffiomy. She underftands cookingand the 
Jbuttery, and knows the price and quaHty of provi* 
fiofts -, fhe can keep accompts very well, and a6b as 
Jioufekeeper to her father.- Formed to be herfelf the 
mother of a family, by managing her father*^ houfc^ 
. . . ' fhe 
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ilm'Icariisto)ii&c& ji6r owns flae.isciipal^k Moft^p- 
plying jih^ndifiireni: : office of jnenial iervafits^ and , 

(toes : :k Iwitfe ,|)terftiTC/. No one knowa ha^r to 
c^wmnandrpropcrlf^ wilhottt having firft-lcamt: ta 
obeiyp;- tbis: is the princif^e on which her ttfi4>ther emn- 
plbjrs Ker^ as for Sophia, her confideratioins dq J105 / 
extend to that diftance- Her firft and principal duty-^^ 
is that of a daughter, and at prefent it is the onlyf 
one fhe thinks of fulfilling* Her fole view is to at- 
* tend her mother, and to eafe her of a part of her 
care. It is true, however, that flie does not difcharge 
all her dmics with equal pleafure. For inftance, 
tbotrgh ihe is a- Httle greedy, flie is not fond of 
cookery ; the culinary detail has fomewhat difgufting- 
ta her ; becawfe (he jiever finds it confiftent with 
clcanlinefs. • In this refpeft flie is extremely delicate, 
and her delicacy being carried to excefs, is become 
one of her imperfedions ; Ihe had rather let all the 
dinner tumble into the fire, than have her ruffle 
jotted. For this very reafon fhe never would look 
arfter the garden. She thinks flie fliould get dirt 
among the grounds-, and as foon as flie cfpies a 
dxmghiU, flie imagines ^herfelf offended with its 
fmell. 

. This defeft.ihe owes to her mother's inftruftions.. 
According to that good lady, one of the principal 
duties of a woman is cleanlinefs ; it is a fpecial and 
indifpenfable obligation, impofed by nature herfelf» 
Tphere cannot be a more difagreeable object in* the 
world than a flattern ; and the hufl^and who diflikes 
fiich a creature, is never to blame. The mother 
has . preached up this duty to her daughter, ever 
fince flic wis a child-, and has infifted upon fuch a 
particular neatnefs in her perfon, in her clothes^- her 
apartment, her work and toilette, that all thefe mi-, 
auteticffcs becoming habitual, take up a very con- 
fiderable part of her time, and even inflyeace the 
^eftr fo that whatever flie is about, toi do it well 
t»r-. . . R 3 . i& 
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is her fecond care^, the firft and chief 'gf. all U,,|o ^ 
it neatly.. ...-.: ,.r 
And yet aHi this neamcft has not degenerated initf* 
an idle Sedation, of an pver-flrdfled delicaty; nor 
has it made way for the refifiements of luxury. i^*| 
other -water, but that of fiver or fountain, has ever 
entered her apartment : (he knows no other perfume 
than that & Sowers s and never will her hufband 
Itnell £1-7 thing more fragranc tban )icr breath, la 
fhort, her attention to external decoration, does not- 
make her forget that £he owes her life and her .time. 
to nobler cares: ihe either knows not, orftrorns thM 
exceflive cleanlinefs of body, DThith ftains the foul* 
Sophia is more than neat, Ihe is pure and utifpbttcd* 
I mentioned a while ago, that Sophy ytab grefidy. 
She vtaS fo naturally, but Ihe is grown 'tcmper^ts 
from hdbit, and now Die is fuch from a principle of 
viftue. It is not with girls as with boy&« whom.yoji 
may govern to a certain degree by the principle ol 
gluttony. This is M inclination of too bad confc- 
quence to the fex, to fiiffer their indulging it. Whea 
Sophy was a litde girl, fht often went by herfcif iti-. 
to mt mamnla's apartment, but did not djwaf s cotne 
back empty handed, fo that her fidelity in regard to 
fweet-me^ts and fugar-plums was not unimpeached^ 
Her mother having detefted her, not only repri- 
manded but punifhcd her fof it, by obliging her to 
faft. At kngth (ha contrived to pcrfuade her, that 
■ fwcet-meats were bad for the teeth, and that too 
much feeding fpoikd the fiiape. Thus w» Sophy 
re&rmed ; upop coming to years ihe contracted other 
taft«3» wMch have diverted her from that mean fen* 
iuality. la Women as in men, ds fooa the Kean 
gro^s fufceptible of affeftion, greedinefs Ceafes to b«. 
a predominant vice. Sopiiia has retained the ,v6r 
culiar t^e of hrfr own fes y ihe is fond of milfcr 
meats, and fweet things ; Jhe loVes pies ?nd caktsi 
.i.Tt^ deQirts, but eats vefy , little meati'flw, n&rcr 
,^ed any wine, nor othet ftrong liquor. As fortfe 
■ - ■' ■ -iitff. 
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^tt, flic eitJ^of cveiy'thiri^ moft nfode^tek; h^ 
(gl^ Jitjin^.fc^Ji^box^ than ours, requires "fcfs rc- 
<^|t«tk, $6^1^^ that is good, and' 

^"6pws^w/to paftakc or it; l^ut on the other hand, 
k: caa afio accommodate her taftc t6 h 



[9 accommodate her taftc to left palatable 
vwiidisi without feeling any incOhvtriieircy nom thi$ 
j^rivAtion- 

'. $bpliia has a fprigtitly fancy, without being bril- 
Eiicit;,.'ftie has Iblidity of undcrftandirig^ without 
Ijicihg j»-ofound ; Jier wit is not Ipoken of in com- 
pany, bccaufciio body, finds fhe has a greater or lefler 
Ihaj^e th^n himfclf She has alwa.ys fenfc enough to 
fcfe, agreeable to thofe with whom fhe converfes; 
thou^gli ijc be not greatly iixiproved, according to thd 
idpa, wb h^ve of the cloture of a woman's mind. For 
Eers, is not formed by reading, but> by the converfa- 
tioh of her parents, by her own refle(5tion, and by 
the bbfcrvations fli^ has made, in what little Ihe hai 
i?eq of t^ie world, Sppl^ia is naturally chearful ; iit 
tier ihfahcy ihe was a rompine ^irl, but by degrees 
tier mother took care to check her flighty airs, left 
iboaTuidcJcfl a change fliould denote the critical pe- 
iribd, when nature potnts out a graver behaviour. 
She therefore was grown baftiful and refervcd, even 
"before her time; and now the period is arrived, it is 
mulch ea^cr for her to retain ner prefejit carriage, 
ti}zn it would have been to affume it all at once^, 
lieithqut aflighing a motive for fo extraordinary a 
change. It is very entertaining to fee how Ihe fome- 
times Breaks but into little fallies of youthful vivacity, 
from a remainder of her former habit ; then recolleft'- 
ing herfelf, fhe fuddenly flops fhort, and cafling down 
her eyes, her cheeks glow with a virgin blufhi The 
intermediate fpace, between the two flages of infancy 
and youth, ' mufl neceffarily partake a little of each* 

' Sopjiia has too great a fenfibility to prefcrve a peN 
jfciSf equah^ but fhe has fo much fweet- 

jicfSj'tnat this fenfibility cannot.be very troublefome to 
'^^rs 5 It is hcrietf only fhe hurts. !Say but a wdrd 
' ^' R4 to 



I • 
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to offend her, fhc will not poqt^ but btir bofttai wiH 
fwcU, and fhe will endeavour tp rct^ci»:in:afldto(t;} 
give vejM to her tear^. In the midft of htx.wc6p^^ 
Jet her father or mother call hcf.;bapk,::ihc inmii^ 
returns to laugh and play, wipic^ her eyes, as;qiiicx 
as fhe can, and endeavouring : to ftifle her uoeaft- 

Neither h fhe intirely free ; from caprice. :Met 
temper, when worked up too high, degenerates iift- 
to mutiny, and then fhe is apt to forget herfelf. But 
Jet her have' time to refJeft, and her manner of re- 
pairing the offence will give her, in fome mcafure, 
a new degree of merit. If fhe is chaftifed, Ihe is 
docile and fubmiflive, and you perceive that lier 
Ihame proceeds lefs from her punilhment, than from 
her fault. If no notice is taken of it, fhe will be 
fure to repair the miflake of herfelf, but with ifo 
much franknefs, and fo good a grace,, that it is im- 
poflible to behold her with rancour. She is ready 
to afk pardon of the lowefl domeflic, without feel- 
ing the leafl uneafinefs from fuch fubmiffion ; and as 
Xoon as fhe is forgiven, by her chearful countenance 
ihe plainly fhews now greatly her heart is eafed. In. a 
word, fhe bears the wrongs of others with patience, 
and with pleafure repairs her own. Such is the 
amiable dilpofition or her fex, before we fpoil it. 
Woman is framed to yield to man^ and even to 
bear with his injuflice-, but « you can never make 
boys fo fubmiflive. Their minds are fhocked with 
the notion of injuflice, and nature did not form them 
of a patient temper. 

gravem 

\Pdid^ ftomacbum cedere nefcii. 

.'i . ^. ' .'■-.•. " ' ■ ' . ■ ' • 

... Sophia is not without religion, but a religion 

^ confiftent with , reafon, and of great fimplicity; a 

^religjQn containing very few dogmas,, :and 'fewer 

i.pt^^ice^^ of. devotion:, unapquainted wij:h any : cflen- 

h^'lpr^icfa but thjat ^pf^ morjd/iditty, ikt.devqtes 

\y} ^ '' her 






licr. Fkde Ufe ;tai the fei*?4c6--6f^^od^-'By^ 
good -to mankind. Hei^ ^as^ts. In «veiy irfRruJ^d'^ ' 
i;^ey :hav^ givdn lier 6n this fubjcfl:/ hd^e^JtectHlo^ilfeii 
ti^r to a reuerent iubrtiiffion, always Tayiftg-taliin 
^. Cjtiild, ^ thefe njitief s aftr above your ca^kcity ; 
^ your h^ifbaftd will infoi'm you of 'liheiriin |rt*Qpdr 
" time." As for the reft, inftead of long difcoiirfes 
on piotts fubje6b, they are fatisfied with preaching 
by their example, and this is deeply ingraved in her 
heart. 

Sophia is in love with virtue, which is noW become 
her cnief purfuit She loves it, becaufe there is nof 
thing fo beautiful; fhe loves it, becaufe it is that 
which coilftitutes the glory of a woman, arid feemii 
almoft tQ raife her to an inequality with the heavenly 
fpirits ; flie loves it, as the only road to true happi- 
iiefs, while Ihe fees nothing but mifery, contempt, and 
ignominy, intailed upon a dilhoneft woman ; in 
Ihort, (he love^ it, as the favourite objeft of her wor- 
thy father, and of her tender affeftionate mother ; who 
not content with their own virtues, art defirou$ of 
being bleffed with hers 5 as on the other hand, her 
-chief delight is the hope of contributing to their hap- 
.pinefs. Sentiments of fuch dignity infpire her with 
an enthufiafm that elevates the foul, and keeps all her 
inclinations in conftant fubjeftion, Sophia will be 
chafte and virtuous to her laft gafp ; fhe has vowed 
^ it from the bottom of her heart j and at the time fhe 
made this vow, (he was f^nfible of the whole weight 
of the obligation i Ihe vowed it when fhe ought to 
have revoked the engagement, had her paflibns been 
fonned to triumph over her virtue. 

Sophia has not the good fortune of being an ami- 
able woman, according to the French tafte ; a woman 
for inftance of a cold conftitution, and only afting the 
•coquette through vanity; foUicitous rather' to fhihe 
" than tx> pleafe ; and fonder of amufcment than of 
, * Teal fatisfdftion. Nothing but the neceffitv pf lov- 
ing makts heruneafy ; this difiurbs htr 'neart and 
r^ri - her 
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to pffcnd her, fhc will not poqti bjjt btjt hoSdn wiH 
fwcU, and fhe will cDdeavour tp retire, ■ in: ofldibod^ 
give vcAt to her tear5. In the midft of herwedf^^ 
Jet her father, or mother call hcf..bapk,i>lhc inftantU' 
returns to laugh and play, wiping herey5cs,as:qiiidK 
as fhe can, and endeavouring ; to ftifle her uoeaft- 
ncfs. ^ . :... * 

Neither h fhe intirely free ; from caprice., :Hcr 
temper, when worked up too high, degenerates ini- 
to mutiny, and then fhe is apt to forget herfelf. But 
Jet her have* time to refJeft, and her manner of. re- 
pairing the offence will give her, in fome mcafurc, 
a new degree of merit. If fhe is chaftifed, jttie is 
docile and fubmiflive, and you perceive that lier 
Ihame proceeds lefs from her punifhment, than from 
her fault. If no notice is taken of it, fhe will be 
fure to repair the miflake of herfelf, but with fb 
much franknefs, and fo good a grace,, that it is im- 
poffible to behold her with rancour. She is rea«^ 
to afk pardon of the lowefl domefltic, without feel- 
ing the leafl uneafinefs from fuch fubmiflion ; and as 
Xoon as fhe is forgiven, by her chcarful countenance 
ihe plainly fhews how greatly her heart is eafed. In. a 
word, fhe bears the wrongs of others with patience, 
and with pleafure repairs her own. Such is the 
amiable dilpofition or her fex, before we fpoil it. 
Woman is framed to yield to manj and even to 
bear, with his injuflice-, but « you can never make 
boys fo fubmifTive. Their minds are fhocked with 
the notion of injuflice, and nature did not form them 
of a patient temper. 

gravem 

PeHd^ ftomacbum cedere nefcii. 

■*i. ■ ' . ■ ■ • - • •■'•■■ ■ • • 

., .3ophi2t is not without religion, but a religion 

.„confiftent with.reafon, and of great fimplicity; a 
j.religJQn containing very few dogmas,: .and 'ie\ter 
^.ptp^ices. of. devotion :. unapquainted with any - ciflen- 
^ r^\ pra^icf, but tJbjat ;pf, morid.=diity, M .devqtcs 
^r. ' ' her 
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licr. fhok life tai the fei**4c^- of^Cod? ^Bf %n§ 
gDod-tojnanfcmd. Hei^ ^iiS^tSy In «very SrfRruftidh ' 
i;^ey;hav^ givdn fcer da thw fubjcft/ hd^e^kc^Hlo^fed 
ti^r to B reuercnt fubrtiifflon, always Tayiftg-tcr lierj 
^. Cjtiild, thefe njitters^ aftr above your ca^kcjty; 
^ your hctfbaftd will infortn you of thenhtin pi*0|^ 
" time." As for the reft, inftead of long difcodrfes 
on piotts fobje6b, they are fatisfied with pr^ching 
by their example, and this is deeply ingraved in htr 
heart. 

Sophia is in love with virtue, which is now becohic 
her cnief purfuk . She loves it, becaufe there is nbr 
thing fo beautiful; fhe loves it, becaufe it is that 
which coilftitutes the glory of a woman, arid feems 
almoft to raife her to an inequality with the heavenly 
fpirits -, (he loves it, as the only road to true happi- 
nefs, while Ihc fees nothing but mifery, contempt, and 
ignominy, intaUed upon a dilhoneft woman i in 
inort, (he love^ it, as the favourite objeft of her wor- 
thy father, and of her tender affeftionate mother •, who 
not content with their own virtues, ard defirou$ of 
being bleffed with hers ; as on the other hand, her 
: chief delight is the hope of contributing to their hap- 
.pinefs. Sentiments of fuch dignity infpire her with 
an enthufiafm that elevates the foul, and keeps all her 
inclinations in conftant fiibjedioa Sophia will be 
chafte and virtuous to her laft gafp ; fhe has vowed 
it from the bottom of her heart ; and at the time fhe 
made this vow, (he was f^nfible of the whole weight 
of the obligation ; (he vowed it when (he ought to 
have revoked the engagement, had her paflions been 
fonned to triumph over her virtue. 

Sophia has not the good fortune of being an ami- 
able woman, according to the French tafte •, a woman 
for inftance of a cold con(btution, and only afting the 
coquette through vanity ; foUicitous rather to (hihe 
: than tx> plea(c ; and fonder of amufcment than of 
' Teal fatisfaftion. Nothing but the neceffitv pf lov- 
ing makts her uneafy i this difturbs hif 'mm add 
■^i ' her 
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her Joy in the midft of public entqrtiifimeott'i ^^^, 
ftjrt her former .dicai^lpefi,} wanton fports arc no 
iQngcr her taffci inftead of dreading the difguftof 
Ibliiiide, Hie iebki itj there ffiethiokaof him whoisi 
tb rhakc herrc]ifl?,itj dveiy mdi&rent perfonis trour, 
filcfoinefo her; fhe wants no c6\irt or ring of ad-, 
ftiiifers, blit a lovers Ihe had rather be ajgreeabfc w. 
ohq man of honour, and agreeable to Him for cvfirj;' 
dian ' to be lifted up to the Iklcs by a popular cry, 
which may be.laviQied on you to-day, and to-motrow 
chaiiEed into mockery and derifion. , 

Tne judgment of wome;i ripens iooner than tIiaJ( 
of men j as they are obliged to adt.upon the defeniirft 
almoft from their infancy, and are iptrufted with a 
depofit extremely difficult to prefervc, of courfe they 
muft be fooner acquainted with the nat;ure of goo^ 
and tvil, Sophia being forward in every thitig from 
lier conftitution, her judjgipent is fooner fofmeci thap 
that of other g^rls at her age. In all this there is iw; 
thing very extraordinary -, for maturity is not every 
■where the'fame- 

Sophia is well acquainted with the duties and pnvj^ 
leges both of her fex and ours. She knows the fail- 
ings of men, and the vices of women j Ihe is fenfible 
alio of their good qualities and contrary virtues, aiii 
they are all imprinted in [hi;.b6tt6m of ner heart. .It 
is impoflible to have a higher idea of a virtuous wo- 
Efian, than that which Ihe has formed, yet (he is no 
way daunted by this idea; flie thinks with compla- 
cency of a man of honour, of a man of merit ; fhe fee^ 
flie is formed for that man, that fhe is worthy of hilij, 
and that fhe alone is capable of returning him tKp 
happifiefs which fhe experts to receive at nis handSit 
Aie is fure fhe ihall know him ; the only b'ufinefs is tsf 
fin4 him oyt. , , 

The fair are the natural judges of the nierit of. men, 
'as ye^ap^^pf .theirs; this is a mutual privtfcge, of 
^icn^nen^^ fex is tgnora,nt, Sof)hia .is fcjiphle of 
'i^s'^rt^Iegt, and eXerts'W, but wltKVmodelfy' Suit- 
able 
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^^ tojber youths to her inexperience) and to jbur ficuah 
t^a m Ii&« Sfaie judges only of things wkhki her reach,; 
^diiv^er £:)rnis this judgment^ but when it iEerves ta 
^t^a^ii fomeiufeful maxii^. Of ^rfona that are: abn 
icnt, Ihe always fpeaks mxk the gr^ateft circumfpec* 
tion, and efpeciajly if they be Women. She tbinkflt 
ttittthe GXak of their b^ltigib QanderoiiSy is their talk:- 
ihg fo fnuch about their own iex ; but when they coa^ 
fine themfelves to ours^ they are gerterally infipartial^ 
Hence it is that Sophia keeps within this boond^ry^ 
In regard to women, flbe ne^er mentions their n^mes^ 
but to lav all the good ihe knows of them : this ia an 
honour fhe thinks due to her fex i and as for thofe of 
whom iObs has no good to relate^ ihe is indre'ly^ 
^leiK. 

Sophia is but little acquainted with the worlds yet 
file is obliging and refpedful, and' does every thing 
with a good grace. Her happy difpofltion of ^mpec 
is of more ufe to her than all the art in the worlds 
She is pofiefifed of a politenefs pbculiat to b^rfebf i 4 
jpoliteoefs dot confided to forms, not* fubje£); to modes^ 
9r changes ; a politenefs uninfiueneed by eufl:om, but 
founded merely in a defire to oblige^ which (he if 
always fure:of doing. She knows not the cere* 
monious forms of language, nor does ihe invent any 
ingenious compUmeius •, fhe does not fay that fhe is . 
very much obliged, that you do her tdo much honouf, 
that you ihould not take fo much trouble, &c. much 
lefs does fhe think of giving another turn to thole 
phrafes. To a common civility, or eftablifhed fo^nt 
of poHtenefs, fhe anfwers #ith a curtfy, or with 1 
plaio, libankyMi but this fimple phrafe from hef* 
itiDUth, is: equivalent to the fineft flourifh from anothdr. 
As for real iervice^ ihe lets her heart exprefs it, and 
there yod never meet with an empty cotnp|imerit. Sbf 
never would fubmit to the yoke of French griatacei ^ 
as for jlnftance, to be handed out of one rdoni inj^^ 
fUiother, by aa old fellow qf fixty, who (he dunks has 
aidre ^qafien for afiiftancc )xaim£.: "W^en a gaUsnt^ 
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z\\fcaM&^\ih pcirfuitie, ofllt^f s' this ridkliiwsh'^cj^flf^ 
ierv^ice, (h^ leaves the oiiicidm ge]kletMnik(fi fi^pcn. 
erf<*,' and bounces in two leapi int6 the itohi^/^ f&54fi^<^ 
fhe is not lame. * Thdilgh me -Is i\6t ^ill\ifct'^fliit^i^ 
jct Ihc ntvtr would have high heels to Bcr ffidcs f ya<l 
feet are fifriall enough to do without them; - ' ^-^ir/jsl 
• She not only behaves wth becoming fiterk^ aod'^*^ 
fpcft in the company of women, but even bcforc'inai^ 
ried men, or thofe who are a great deal older tHiuiflMir-' 
fclf 5 (he never accepts a place above them, b&ii 
merely to Ihew her obedience ; and fhe refumis hc^ 
Own at the bottom of the room whenever (he can : 
for fhe knows that the privileges of age precede thbfe 
df the fex, from a fuppofed fuperiorityof wifdom^- 
which above all things ought to be held in honour- 
and refpeft. 

Irr company with young perfbns of her own age, it ir 
quite another thing; fhe requires a different carriage^' 
to awe them into reverence, and fhe knows how to 
afibme it, without lofing that modeft air fo fuitabte' 
to her charafter. If they are humble and difcreet, fhe 
behaves towards them with that amiable familiarity^' 
with which young people are wont to converfe ; thtir 
little innocent chat will be on trifling matters, but al^ 
ways decent-, if they grow ferious, fhe is then for talk^ 
ing on ufeful fubjefts ', if they are infipid and nonfeto**' 
(ical, fhe quickly puts a flop to them; for fhe had an 
utter contempt for all the little jargon of gallantry^ as 
Very ofFcnfive to every woman of fenfe. She knows 
ftiU well, that the man flie is in fearch of, has no fucfc 
language; and never, if fhexran help it, will fhe bear t!(^ 
hear from another, what is unbecoming the peffdi^' 
whofc charadber is fo deeply impreffcd in her mindl 
The high opinion fhe has of the privileges df her fexV 
the noble pride arifing from the purity of her ffenti* 
inents; the virtuous energy which fhe feels \fithin he?^ 
ftlf, and which renders her refpeftable cv^nin her oWlv 
«Jjplhi6ttr fill her with indignation againft thofe whin- 
iirtg.fpepAes^^^^^tK^w the modern fo^*pc«end>tA 

amufc 
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imv^pthei ladies- $h& does -opt reqeive .ifhofe.Qpmpli'-^ 
m^ncs wijth apparent ^smga-^liut' with an. jroaica.1 ap- 1! 
plaui^whijch dUcpnceru fhe foqlr or with an air oF in;'^ 
diJBTerence whi$:h he, does. not in the leaft exjpe£t^ Siip-*. 

d: a fine, beau accoits her with a heap ot.bomJl;>^fk^i 
ihes his wit in commendation of hen* extctls heii!^. 
beauty, her graceful air, and, expatiates . on ^the happi^ 
nefs of pleafing her, Sophy is a girl that would inters , 
rupt him * in his harangue, and lay to him very pp- . 
}iCQly, '^ Sir, I am atraid I know thofe things much, 
**i better than you ; if we have nothing nwre curious 
** to talk of, I believe it would be right to put an end 
*^ to our converfatiqn." Upon this fiie drops hi^i a 
fine curtfy, and in an inftant retires to another part of 
the -room. I would fain know of your agreeable la- 
dies, whether any of them would find it an eafy mat- 
ter to ^ve fuch an ingenious turn to a nonfeniical 
difcourie. . 

jftot but that (he is very fond of being commend- 
ed, provided it be in earneft, and (he believes the per** 
Ion really thinks all the good of her that he fays. To 
appear ^edled with her merit, a perfon muft have, 
fonie himfelf. An homage founded in efteem, is 
agreeable to the dignity of her heart ; but IJie is fure 
to. give a de^f ear to the fuftian of gallants ; fhe was 
not formed to pradtifc the little arts of aftage dancea 

So greatly improved in her judgment, and formed 
in every refpeft like a girl of twenty, Sophia, though. 
{he is only fifteen, will not be treated as a child.by 
her parents. No fooner will they perceive the leaft. 
'knarks of youthful inquietude, than before it makes 
aflLy. pfpgrefs, they will endeavour to provide againft 
4tj th^y will talk to her in affectionate, but. rational 
tefms. Tender aad fcnfible difcourfes are adapted to 
her age and temper of mind. Should her chara<5ter 
.be fuch asJ imagine it, why Ihould not her father ad^ 
-drefs her nearly in the following manner : *. 

*' You are, now, Sophy, grown up to wom^n^s 
" eft3te,;aad you are not always to continue., ^ngli. 
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^ Your Mtkhcr ondl ande^rcMS you Jhoul^ilnslup' 
** fj ; Mtik. is for your e«a -ftke we deTire k, &XS 
•* our tfriicity depends on yours. The hap^ndi «t' 
** s vjmiqus gk-l is to make an honfll man happy t 
** we muft therefore think of marryiag you, and m 
** muft think of it in nme, for-your fate throu^ life 
•« depends on your tnuriage, *aA we coniiai u|« too 
« mudi rime to rofleftonit, ; }■'. •' 

*' Nothing k more difficult: dun ^ cb^c* ^a 
*■ good hulbiMd, excqx perhaps ihit of A good vifri 
** You, Sophy, will be diat extiaotdioftiy whuu, 
** you will be the pride of our life, ud theaou^sttt 
<* of ow old ftgci but holv great fefvcr- your- merit, 
« tbe -world is not wm^jig ii^ men^ who have aUi^gtf 
** Ihitre of k than you. There are node who ou^ 
*< not to dunk it so honour to obtun yea 'in mat' 
<* mgt; but there are many whom -it t^pdd, do you 
" honour to obtain. Among the latur, the bt^4^ 41 
** to find om one Uticable to your age and AatMn« to 
** know him, and to be acquainted -vkfa iun. - 

** The diief happine& of marrk^ dcficndS' on A 
» many retadons, ocpotmsof agreement, -that it tH 
'* a folly to -exped rtiey fliould all coincide^ We muft 
** firft of all make fare of them(^ important; when 
*'• the oilers h^pen to meet, fo mach the better t 
«* when they are wanting, they muft; be fivei4ocdBt4 
«* Complete happinefs is not to be founduponcnth i 
<** but' tbe gtcatcit of misfbicones, and what we have 
'*' always in 6ur power to av<Hd, is to -be anhappf 
** through our own fault. 

*' Of relations, fome are natorij, others Inftituto^ 
** -t^ man, and others depending on opinion looiy. 
■* The parents are judges of the two Iicwr, but the 
'** chiWren only of the former. -In marriages pMik 
•* by the authority of parents, they regukce thetn- 
•** "fdves intirdy by fuch relations as are atho-infti- 
** tuted or founded in opinion j it isjiot a msiriage 
.?**- <rf"-perfons, 'but of ranks and.eftaccs. But all this 
••* is fufeeptible of alteration -, the perfons alone con- 
** tinuc 
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•f tmi}e|ali?^^thefampy andiQ alljplafcs, m-fpitcbf" 
"«F tfatuqcf^ It is only pbiibbal rcTaoojhs -tHatt^^^^ 
;^^ ^le: of cpiiffituripg th^'happindS pj; tom^ of 

>i^ Year mother was a woman of 'fapijQfj;, arid Ihad 
'^ ft good 'fortune ; thefc Were' the only pjnfidprationa 
^? t^t incJuced our parents. to J!<»n us in' wedlock, L 
^^ haveldft my cftafc, and (he ter ,ranl^ j being iorr: 

*J got by )ier lamily, what dqes It now avail h^ to be. 
-^^ of hoblp paren^ge ? Undg: jbur niisfor^^ ^t 
^* Union i^ our hearts wfs ever a d>hfb1a^iQn tq^ vs^ 

'f the cooferrbity of our taftc made. \js ehufe this fCr, 
treat 5 here we live haj^y ip the midft oF poverty^ 
and eadh is to the other in^beajd pt ^11, Sophy is <>ur 
- V commpn tr^afiire ; we blefj heaven for Haying |[iyea 
-^^ tls that, and for having depriycd us of all me *i^lL 

*^ You tec, my child, whither providence haj coiik 
'-^ dueled 'ui The relation? pf cphveniency, which 

*•; were thij caule of our marriage, are vaniflied; our 
' •* prcfeht happinefs conGfti in thofe which at that 

*^ time were reckoned as nothing. 

** It is the bufinefs of man and wbman to chufc fear 
th<;mifcivej5. Mutual inclination ougKt to be the firft 

^^V tieVthcir eyes, their hearts ibouldbe th^irfirft guides; 
^'** for as their principal duty^ when they cohie toge--> 
' *** fher, is fo Ipve each other, and love is a thing'^at 

-**-i9odi;nat depend on burfelycsi this duty necettarilje 
: ^^ifflipiips another, whie^ js to, begin with loving be-i 
'5* fare we- tie the matrimonial knot. This is the law 
\*P-,t>f nature, .which nothing cai^ fibrogate : they who 

*' have reftri^ed it with fo many civil laws, feem to 
^* havjC direfted their view rather u> the appearance, of 

'^'^■ord^r, than to the felicity pf the married ftate, oc 
*':V tjh^ nfiOrals of the people. You fee, my Sophy, 
""?* we are not preaching .a difficult doftrine to you; it 

;*^''bhJy tends' to render you niiftrefs of your own pc:r-» 
' V' ifon, and to mal^e us depend on you for the choice 
'''1' 9^ yp^ri^vfoand* ' / 
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•* After we have given you our realons for. lealKlig 
** you at full liberty, k is properwe (houldaUb «dcexiQ« 
•* ticcofyoursformakingadifcrectTifeofit. Sqpby, ' 
«< you are good-natured, and do not wanricnfe^ -you 
** have a regard to integrity and true piety ; you arc/ 
•* poffeflcd of the accomplifhments proper for avir- 
** tuous woman ; neither is your perlon difagreeable : 
•• but you have no fortune; you have indeed- thole 
*• goods which are moft worthy of eftecm, * but not 
^^ thofe which are moft valued in the eye of the world. 
** Do not therefore afpire higher than you can at- 
** tain ; but regulate your ambition, not by your own 
** judgment nor ours, but by public opinion.' If the 
•* matter in confideration were no more than merit 
** equal to your own, I know not what bounds I 
** fhould prefcribe to your expcftations ; but by no 
^ means would I have you raife them 'higher than 
** your fortune, which you are to remember is very 
** inconfiderablc. Though a man worthy of your ar- 
** feftion may not confider this inequality as an obfta- 
'^ cle to marriage, you ought in that cafe to do what 
.*« he will not do : Sophy fhould imitate her mother, 
*'* and enter only into a family that thinks itfelf ho- 
noured by her alliance. You have not beheld our 
opulence, you were born during our poverty ; you 
have contributed to render it eafy to us, and you 
have partaken of it without repining. Follow my 
advice, Sophy, do not feek for that wealth, which 
•* we blefs heaven for taking from us; fince we never 
*' tafted happinefs, till we were difcncumbered of our 
^* riches. 

** You are too lovely, Sophy, not to be agreeable'' 
*• to fomebody ; neither is your poverty fo great, 
•* that you need be a burden to an honeft man. You" 
•* will be courted, and perhaps by people who are not 
" deferving of your perfon. Were they to exhibit 
•* themfclves in their real colours, you would fet 
•* a proper value on them, and would not be long 
^ deceived by tlieir external magnificence. But al- 

•^ though 
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•• though your judgment is very good, and you have 
<* fbme ikill in xneric, you want experience, and are 
*^ ignorant how far it is poffible for men to diflemble. 
** All arcfut impoftor itoay ftudy your tafte and incli- 
•• . nations, in order to fcduce you, and may pretend 
** to virtues to whicli he is an intire ftranger. Such 
•' a man. would ruin you, Sophy, before you pcr- 
** coved it, and you would not fee jour error, tilN 
** it was paft all remedy. The mofc dangerous of^ 
*^ inares, and the only one that reaibn is incapable 
**' of avoiding, is that of your own paflions : fhopld 
•* you ever be fo unhappy as to fall into it, you 
*^ would ice nothing bOt illufions and chimeras •, your 
** eye would be fafcinated, your judgment confounded, 
•* your will corrupted, even your very error would be 
** dear to you, and when you came to fee it, you 
•* would not chufc to leave it It is to Sophy*s rea- 
**^ fon, not to the inclinations of her heart, that we 
^* rcfign her. So long as fhe remains cool and'cieli- 
*• berate, let her be her own judge; but whenever 

herfclf 



*• ihe falls in love, let her put herielf once more un- 
*• der the guidance of her mother. 
' ** I' prop6fe an agreement betwixt us, which will 
'** convince you of our efteem, and reftore the natu- 
'^ ral order. Parents are apt to chufc a huiband for 
^^ their daughter, and confult her only for form fake. 
** This is the general cuftom : but we intend to behave 
** in a very different manner; you Ihall chufe, and wc 
** are to be confulted. Exert your right, Sophy ; exert 
** it freely, but with difcretion. The fpoute that fuits 
you, ought to be your choice, not ours; but it ir 
our bufmefs to judge, whether you are miftaken or 
not, in regard to ffoints of agreement, and whether, 
;**^ even without knowing it, you are not aftingcoun- 
^ ter to your own defign. Birth, eftate, jank, opinion, 
'** * are not in the lead confidcration with us. Take an. 
♦*^'honeft man, -whofc pcrfon you approve, and whofe 
*/: temper, fuits you, .be he what he will in other re- 
^* fpeas, we accept him for our fon-in-law. His for^ 
-f-;WoL; II. S ** tunc 
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*• tune will always be conliderable eoough &r.ui, 
*' if he has the life of his'afttis, is an honeft^qua, 
" and loves his family. I^is rank vnll ^ fi^ 
*' ciemly illuHrious, if he ehnobt^ it b/ yiitui; 
•* Were the whole world to ajndcmn us, .^niat dotf 
** it lignify? We do not court theputAic'appnibat- 
•' tion i all we aim at, is your happinefs.** ' 

Reader, I know not ivhat an eueft fuch ^ fpeech 
would produce in the minds of girls educau^ aha 
your manner. With re^rd to Sophia, 'fhe cannot 
make a verbal anfwer- Shame and affe£Uoh will pb- 
ftiuA all utterance :' but I am very certain it will be 
deeply ingraved in her heart, during the remainder of 
her life ; and that if there be any dependanpe on }iu>- 
man refolution, it is on that which will foltow chk 
fpeech, namely* to render herJelf wonhy the e%eiB 
of her parents. ' ' ' 

But let us ftate the cafe at the very worft, and Tup- 
pole her conllitution to be fo warm, as to render it iiii- 
convenient to wait any conftdcrable time. ' I a^ro) 
that her judgment, her knowledge, her talte and de- 
licacy, but cfpecially the principles in which f^ehai 
been bred up from her infancy, will form fuch a ccAinT 
terpoile to the impetuolity of her ijeSres, as will he 
able to overcome, or at leall to refift them a Ipng 
time. She would rather undergo the Teverel^: tprfure^ 
than afflid: her parents, by marrying a worthier i^ao, 
or byexpofing herfelf to the misfortunes of an u»- 
equal mani^. Even the liberty ihe has received, 
only infpires her with a new fublimity of fentimen^ 
aha renders her more fcrupuloos in regard to the choice 
of a hufband. Formed with the deEcate texture of 
aft Italian, and with the fcniibility of an EngliOi wi> 
man, fhe has moreover the pride of a Spaniard, to to- 
ftrain the emgtioHs oT her heart and'the warmth of 
her defires i fince even in looking out for a iover, ftie 
is as difficult as the ladies of that nation, who da noi 
^ly mcct-wkfi a i«rfon wgrihj' of their affcifVipi},, ^ 

'- ■ " ' . It 
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It !* nfet in every body's nature to fcel that enthu- 
fiaftic war-mth, with which the love of virtue is ca- 
pable <^ infptrmg the foul ; nor that clallic force if 
nas within itfelf, whenever it is fincerely defiruus of 
following the path of juftice and honour. Xhere are 
Jieoplfe, to whom every thing grand and noble appearS 
chimerical i and who have lach low and grovelling 
ideast that they eaii never know, how greatly even the 
folly of virtue is capable of influencing the human paf- 
Tienfi. You will fay, I muft never talk to thofe peoplfi 
^tfeout examples -, Co much the worfe, Ihould they be 
ft* obftiiiatt, as to deny them. Were I to tell them, 
tiiat Sophia is not an imaginary being, thac I hard 
only givcB her a fictitious name, that her education, . 
hfcr l}ianiict?, charat^r, and figure, had a real exift- 
*nce, arid that Iier lofs is ftill iamenled by a vronhf 
iamily, they would certainly look upon the whole ai 
^buloiis. But after all, why Ihouid this hinder mi 
ftotn aiiicluding the hi^ory of a damfel who bore fti 
iftrotig; a refettiblance to Sophia, that this narrative 
might very well be adapted to her, without occafion- 
tflg the leafi: furprife. Whether it be confidcrcd as 
ttue or not, lignifies but little ; if you will, I havi 
Written & roinance ; but I have always explained mf 
Method, atid proceeded r^larly towards the end I 
have in view. 

The young damfel, of the fame complexion as that 
1 have been atttibuting to Sophia, had moreover /« 
great a conformity to ner in every other refpcft, that 
Ihe might well deferve this name, and 1 leave her in 
poflefTion of ir. After the converfation I have already , 
related, her father and mother judging that lovc^l 
would not come to prefent thcmfclvcs in their niral t»^ 
tirement, fent her to fpcnd a winter in tavra, at a^ 
aunt's of hers, whocti they ^prifed of the reafon of 
the journey. For the high-minded" Sopjiia" had. 4' 
hbbl^ pri<^, ..which taught her to triutnph ^over bef 
own Ihcrmations ; aodliowever fiie might tUnd in 
J S a need 
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^ecd of a huiband^ (he would fooner have died a 
maid, than have determined to go in fearch of one. 

Her aunt, dcfirous of obliging the girl's parents, 
introduced her into company and entertainments, and 
brought her acquainted with feveral families.: flie 
ibewed her the world, or rather (he gave the world a 
jfight of her ; for Sophia took very little latisfaftion 
in all this noife and buftle* Yet it was obferved, that 
Ihe did not fly from the company of agreeable young 
men, who appeared decent and modeft. Evwi in her 
referve (he had a particular manner of attracting their 
attention, which leemed to border pretty much upon 
coquettry : but after (he converfed with them two or 
three times, (he was tired of their company. This 
air of authority, by which (he feemed to accept of 
the homage of^ her lovers, was foon fucceeded by a 
much humbler carriage, and a politenefs far more dif- 
couraging. Ever upon her guard, (he did not give 
them any opportunity of doing her the leaft (ervice ; 
and this was telling them very plainly, that ihe did 
not accept of their addrefles. 

Perfons of a tender difppfition arc never fond of 
tumultuous pleafures, or the vain deluding joys of 
thofe who have no fort of fenfibility, but place all 
their happinefs in the perpetual agitation and hurry of 
.life. Sophia not finding what (he had been in purfuit 
of, and defpairing to meet with it, grew tired of the 
town. She was very fond of her parents; nothing 
could make her amends for their ab(ence, nothing 
could make her lofe (ight of them, fo that at length 
ihe grew impatient, and came back to her lather's be* 
fore the (lipulated time. 

Scarce had (he refunied her ufual employment zt 
^ome, when it>s'as obferved^ that although her occu- 
'pations were ftill the fame, her temper was altered. 
She would be abfent in thought, impatient^ penfxvc 
jand melancholy, nay, (he would hide herfelf fome-. 
times to give vent to her tears. At firft her parents- 

1 • '^^^ 
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imagined (he was in love, and adiamed to own it i . 
they fppke tp her about it, but (he denied the charge. 
She'protefted fhe had never feen any body that could 
make an hnpreOion on her heart ^ and Sophia would' 
not tell a lie. 

In the mean, time, this hnguifliing difpofition in- 
creafed every day, and her health began to impair.* 
Her mother grew uneafy at theft fymptoms, and re- * 
fblved to find out the caufe of her illnefs. With this- 
view fhe took her afide, and addrefled her in the mod 
pathetic language, and with the moft endearing carefles 
that maternal tenderiiefs could poflibly infpire. O, 
my chiW, whpni I have borne lo long in mv womb-, 
and whom I inccflantly bear in rriy heart, dilclofe thy 
tineafincfi to diy affectionate parent. What fecrets 
are thofe which a mother cannot know ? Who fympar 
thizes with thee in thy affliAions ? Who partakes of 
them ? Who is ready to relieve thee, but thy father ; 
and mother ? Ah ! mv dear child, wouldft thou have 
mc die with grief for not knowing the ca\ift of. 
thine ? ' 

r 

Sophia, far from wanting to conceal her uneafincfs 
from her mother, defired nothing more than to hava 
her for a comfortrefs and confidante. But (hame wciuld 
not permit her to fpeak, and her modcfty could find 
no language to defcribe the indelicate fituation of, 
the firft attack of fenfual paflion. Her bluflies being- 
a fufficienc demonftration of the prefent crifis, her 
mother extorted from her, at laft, an humble con- 
feiJlon of the caufe of her uneafinefs. Far from 
reprimanding her daughter, (he* give her all the. 
comfort flic could, exprefled her pity, and flied 
fomctearis ; flie was too prudent a woman .to con- 
demn her for what was no crime, being an involun- 
tary Jenl^tion, which her idea of virtue rei)dercd jnore 
paipful/;3ut where was ;he reafon for her fiibmit- 
tihg to an evil, for which there was fo eafy and law- 
ful a!rerticdy ? Why did not flie make ufe oT the li- 
berty with which me had been indulged ? Why did 

S J not 
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not (he accepts v^hy did not fbe chufe heilfel^ a iiu^«. 
band ? Did noc fhc know chat her fate was in her emit 
hands, and whatever choice fbe made, it wouki furcly'* 
be confirmed, fince ihe could moke none inconfiftciyc*. 
with honour ? She had been fent up to towo^ wsbavi 
Ihe had noc thought proper to abide ; ieveral majtcbes' 
bad been propofed lo her» and ihe had reje6lx:d tlpeoit 
kll. What then did ihe wait for ? What is it fbeeaj^.. 
pe<5ted i How (Irange a contradiction in her behaviour! 
The jnfwer was very jplain. If nothing more vjuece? 
requifite, than a remedy againit frailty, the choice- 
would have foon been made : but a mailer far life it. 
not fo eafy to fix upon, and fmce thcle twQ.cIioic^. 
cannot be feparated, it is preferable to wait; tbuS: a/ 
damfers youthful days ofien Aide away, before (hc^ 
is able to find a man with whom (he would cbule tp 
fpend her days. This was the. iituation of Sophia.: • 
£he wanted a lover ; but this lover was to be, her, huf* 
band, and fuch were the difpofitions which fhe re- 
quired in hers, that one was almoft as difHcult to find 
as the other. All thofe young fellows who made fo 
brilliant a figure, had no other relation that fuited her 
tafte, but that of age ; the other fitneifes were all want- ^ 
ing; their fuperficiai underilanding, their vanity, their 
nonfenfe, their immoral behaviour, their apiih imiu«- 
tions, gave her an invincible diflike to them alk Shic ; 
would tain have a man, and ih^ law nothing but apes; 
ihe was in fearch of one that had a foul, and could, 
find none. 

How unfortunate am I, faid fhe to her mo^ha-j I 
w^ut an obje£t of love, and can meet with none to 
pleafc me. My heart rejeds every one of tliofe whom, 
rny fenfes approve. I fee not one who does not excite, 
and at the fame time reprefs my dcfires-, inclination- 
without cfteem, is never durable. Ah! that Js not 
the place to find the.man your Sophy wants ! Hisexr 
cellent. model is deeply ei^graven oa her mind^ She 
can love none.but him ; none but him ca^.fhe make 
happy y with him^ aloni^ tan ihe. partake of'C|liciiy« 

She 
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flihe hid fitter pine away, and ftniggfe inceflamJy 
With Mfdre I n^, fhe had rather die unhappy and free, 
ikMi KVe in despair with a man whom' Ihfc could not 
lid^f and whom fhe couM only render unharoy 5 it 
vrerif intieh beftter hot to exift, than to fc in a itatc of 

^o iurpriied Wis her mother at this cxtraordinar/ 

fpmb, t\m (he fuf^^flfed feme rfiyftery in it. Sophiat 

'wa? neither affcfted nor extravagant. And yet how 

ctfiAd 9y extraordinary k deKcacy come into her head ? 

Shey v^h6 had beert trained up frohi her infancy to fuitf 

Rcrfelf to the people Ihe lived aAd converfed with, 

ind to make a virtu* of ncccffity ? This idea of art 

ao^aible m«i, with which flte yas fa greatly fmitten, 

artd which (he to freqitehtly i^pe^ed ih every conver- 

fy6oiiy taecdi her mother cortjedhire, that this whim had 

ibftie 6rfiei* foUndaJtion, which' fhe knew nothing of, 

^d that Sophia had liot unbofomed herfelf intirely. 

')fh6lMple& girl, labouring under her fccret uneafi- 

n6fti- drily wants to diftmrden hrfftlf. The mother 

|K^d^s her; Sophy hefitates, and atf lengrii furren^ 

dir?; than ftepping oilit of the room \^itliout faying 

a? word, Ihe cohies* back the next moment with a^ 

bdoV^ in* hdr hand. Pity your unhappy daughter ; her 

latS is prfft all' remedy ; it is impoffifaie for her tears 

&9tt} to dry up : arid would you know the caufe ? 

Why there it is, faid (he, throwing the book on the 

cable. The mother to6k' it up, and opened it, and 

Ibuild it was the Adventures 01 Telemachus. At firft 

(he coultl^ riot comprehend a tittle of this myfterious 

affair; but' by dint of queftiohs arid obfcure anfwers, 

fli^ dilcOvcTl^d at length, to her great furprife, as you' 

ifii^^ly conceive,- that her daughter was the rival 

6f Euchans^ 

Sophia, was* in love with Telemachus 5 (he loved 
him with a paflion that was pall all cure. As foon as 
her father and nK>ther difcoyeried her weakncfs, they 
laaghttli and would fain reclaim her by reafon. They 
VSrerc xiAA^ktiij and' reafon -s^as not altogether on their 

S 4 (ide i 
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fide ; Sophia had alfo her reafons, and kAle# USV # 
fee chem in a proper light. How often <lid''fli64ileilce 
them, by availing hdrtelf of their owalirj^iaKiBtSi' and 
{hewing them that they had committed all th<!lnlG^!M^ 
if there was any ; that they had not trainedjhei^ up for a 
man of the prefent times; that fhe muft nt«^flarily 
cither conform to her hufband's way 6f- t^tnfciAg,' or 
malce him comply with hers ; that the" ^mer they 
had rendered impoilible, by their manner of educa- 
tion *, and the latter was exactly the thing fhe wanted. 
Give me, faid (he, a man imbued with my maxims, 
or one into whofe mind I may inftil them, and I will 
take him for my hufband : but till you find fuch a 
one, why do you condemn me ? Rather pity my cafe, 
for I am unfortunate, but not deftitute of reafon^ 
Is the heart made to obey die will ? Did not my fa- 
ther himfelf fay fo ? Is ic my fault if I love an ideal 
being ? I am not a dreamer ; I want not a prince i I. 
do not look for a Telemachus ', I am (enfible it is aU 
romance, but fain would I have a peribh that rcfem-. 
bled him ; and why (hould not this perfon exif|;, firicc 
I exift ; I who have a heart fo fimilar to his ? No ; 
let us not throw fuch flander on humanity, as to think 
that an amiable and virtuous man is a mere chimera. 
He exifts, he lives, perhaps he is in fearch of me ; he is 
looking out for one that has a fqul, and is capable of 
loving him. But who is he ? Where is he ? I know 
not : he is not among thofe I have already beheld; 
and to be fure I fhall never meet with any fuch per- 
fon. Oh, mother ! mother ! why did you draw too 
lovely a pifture of virtue ? If I can loye no other ob- 
jeft but that, it is not I, but you, that are to blame. 

Shall I continue this melancholy narrative down 
to its cataftroplie ? Shall I mention the long debates 
that preceded it ? Shall I reprefent an impatient riio- 
ther changing her carefles into feverlty ? Shall I ex- 
hibit a provoked father, forgetting nis former en- 
gagements, and trea ing the moft virtuous of all 
laughters as a fool and a mad- woman ? Shall I at 

length 
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length dcfcribc the unfortunate viftim, more attach* 
cd than ever to her chimera, for which &e was more 
^rfecuted than ever, moving with a Tlow pace to- 
wards death, and defcending into her tomb at the 
.very time they thought of dragging her to the altar ? . 
JNfo ; away wth thete melancho^ objefts. , I Jiaye no 
ecc^Tion to go fo far in fearch of ^j^kihjg example^ 
• to demonftrate, that notwithftandihg the cotrupt 
manners of the age, women arc no more ftrangers 
dian men to that rapturous enthuliafm,' iT^th which 
the idea of beaoty and virtue fires the foul, and that 
there is nothing out may be atchievcd hj their fex; 
as well as by ours, if we follow the diredhons of na- 
ture. 

, Here you will interrupt me to alk, whether it be 
nature that direds us to take fo much trouble in 
checking our immoderate defires ? I anlwer in the 
negative ; but on the other hand I muft obferve, 
that fuch a number of immoderate defires are not 
owing to nature. Now whatever is not from nature 
is againfl: her j and this I have proved a hundred 
times. \ 

Let us rcftore Sophvi to our Emilius ; let us raife 
this lovely girl to life, in order to give her a lef$ 
lively imagination, and a more happy deftiny. Fain 
would I have Iketched an ordinary woman, but 
giving her too much fublimity of fentiment, I have 
difturbed her brain, and bewildered myfelf. Let us 
return the way we came : Sophia is a good-natured 
girl, and her mind is of the ordinary frame ; all the 
accomplifhments therefore fhe has, are owing to her 
education. 
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t* dcfign; at&u was lorh^iiinrw tm!pa» 
^ott treatiie^ all t;^ ceul^ be.i(f&eit^(mr..the 
of ediiCadoiiy Icavuig, onrty p<Myi.^ Hban 
to feled what tlicy t^g^ aio# elig|bfo» fwid Jb» 
adapted to tbor purpoic* t had forme^a fefceme.i^ 
pjcepare a compamon ^r J^miUud^^m lldr cradlei^ lo 
Bring, theol w together^ ia ordei: ta^make each ochep 
happy in wedlock. But when I came to refleA^ J 
£>und^ that to pr<CHe& thofemaitriagtffiF iy early in Bfe^ 
Betra^d a want ot judgaieiit,r and thai^it wjv AixxtA 
toi train up^ twa chiUreq for the matrimoniai': uhioily 
without kaowini^ wbcther thi& i!inion was agreeaUc 
to nature> that is, whether there Wej*e fueh reliatioiis 
^ fitneis tv^tweea: theoiy as- weigr neceifojr to^ibrm » 
jun&ioa of hearts. We (hoiild take care rior co" con^ 
found that which is natural in the date of folitudcs^ 
wkh that which: b natural in thb ftate of fbciety. In 
the former, aU women are^ fit for all meny^ becaufd 
both fexes as yet luure only the original and comihonS 
relation, in which th^ all agr^e ;i in the latter^ ther 
fitnefsi or agreement of each petfon being. difplaycA 
by iboial inftitutions^ and tmr minds having. iieW 
ceived their proper and determinate form, not from 
education onlv, out from the joiht conctirt-encc of 
education and nature,- whether under a^ bad or a good 
regulation ^ it is impofllble to match them properlyy 
withoi^t introducing them to each other, in order to 
fee whither they agree in every reipcft, or at leaft to 
make fuch a choice as fhall include moil of thefe fit- 
tjiefies or agreementsf. 

The miMortune is, that while the focial ftate dit 
plays the relations of agreement, it alfo produces a 
diA^i)£(iofi_of tanHst and. tboie two confiderations are 

fo 
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fo- diffct^nrt ^om« each other, that the more )eou d>^ 
ilinguiih the conditions of pec^le, the more you cook 
fbuAd their cbairafbers* Thisr ie^he fource of (jij^opor-- 
tipnedrnsaniages, and all the inconveniencieft attend^ 
ing tb«in;» whence it is obvious,, by a neceflary eon- 
fequenpe,. that t]ie farther yoia remove, fronx;^ the; 
equ'4litjr^f lk>nEd|ti6as; the l^reateF alteratioii ywi^fijnit 
in; tjbe fia^^ti^ "fimtiitieht: m i^oportion to the ^^ 
ftance betwedrt die higher &nd lower da^^ the maitri* 
monial tie iinelaxed-, in proportion tx> the ^reattf 
numb^ o£ the -Opulent, the human ipecies is fe& ' 
propagate The mailer and the flare aire no longer' 
of'tht faoie family, they cdniider nocbifig: but their; 
refpejftive: conditions. 

^bould. you be d^firous to preycnt every abufe,' 
and tdxncourage happy mzxmf^ Ijgr afide aD prc^; 
judice, forget all human inftitutiqns, andconfiiltno*'^ 
thing but nature. Do not join a man aad woman^ 
v^o agree with each other, only in a particular ilatfil^ 
or condition, and woc^d. ccfiftt to have any relatiorr 
or agrecmttit, were this condition to- change: but *^ 
let thofc only be united in wedlock^ who would; fuit • 
or agree- with each other, under every circumflsmcc 
and condition in life. Not that I pretend to iayv* 
that conventional relations are indifferent in mar^ 
riage-, but I affirm, that the influence of iiatural 
relations is. fo fuperior to the other, that it is this 
alone which decides the fate of humanity*, and that ' 
there is fuch an agreement of taftes, humours^ fen- 
timentsi, and tempers, as ihould . engage a prudent 
father, were he a prince, or a great nionarch,. to 
marry his fon, without the leaft hcfitation, to the: 
damkl that had alt thofe fitnefies or agreemeiib,, 
wfre fhe even fprung from a bafe ignoble family^ 
\fere flie even the daughter of a common execti- 
tioner. Yes, I maintain it, that were all- the mif^ 
fortunes imaginable to fall 'upon the devoted h^adsf 
of a loving couple, they would enjoy far greatci^ 
bappineis ia . mixing their tears, tbm they would 

have 
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have fafted in the higheft prorpctfty, Kad le^Bee'ijf- 
peifoned by a difunion of hearts. ''^ ' "'-'■■"''"■ 

Hence it is, that inftead of rearing a fpoufe, from 
her infancy, for my Emilius, I haVe ftaid to know 
what kind of a help-mate would fuit'hini. It is not 
I that determine the agreement, but nature i my 
bufmefs is to difcovcr her choice. My bufmefs, I 
fay, and not his fether's; for ^rtien he entrufted me 
■with the care of his fon, he rcfigned his place to me r 
and f\rf>ftit\jted my right to his own : I tin the true ■ 
fiither of Emihus-, it is I that made hlth a' man. ] 
woold have refufcd to be concerned in his educj^ 
tion, had I not the power of marrying hint accttrd: 
ing to his choice, that is, in conformity to mltie. ■ 
Nothing but the pleaTurft anting from making; a man 
happy, can pay for what it cofts to put him in > 
way of becoming fo. 

. But I would not have you imagine, that I WMCcd 
till I could hnd Emihus's fpoufe, and that it was I 
who put him upon this fearch. This fictitious in- 
quiry is only a pretence to bring him acquainted 
with the fcx, and to make him fenfible of the valOe of" ■ 
the woman, that was formed to be his conlbrt. So- 
phia was difcovcred fome time fincci perhaps Emi- 
lius has had a fight of her; but he Oiall be acquunt- 
cd with her at- a proper time. 

Though an equality of conditions be not neceflaiy . 
for marriage, yet when this circumftance coincides ' 
with other agreements, it enhances their valiie ; it 
cannot be kt in competition with any of them fingly; 
but every thing elfe equal, it makes thefcaleprepon-.; 
derate.- ' ' ,- 

. No man, unlefs he be a crowned head, can tpblc ^ 
out for A wife in all parts of the world -, for th'e pre-';' 
judiceshe-iiuy not have himfclf, he will find in" 
others 5. and foch a particular damfel perhaps would, j 
fuit him eHtftmely well, though he has no likely^ , 
hood of obtaining her, or het- father's corTferit. Hihce'/' 
tliereare-pMdeHiial maxltm; by vhich the inquid6'' 

y.;.: gf 
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jQf cyciy jvfdiciws parent aught to be limited. He 
;Ought not to be deiirdua c£ procuring for his fon a 
feftlemef^i:. ivperior to his rank, for this may be 
put of Jbisi jpciwer. And even were it to depend 
jriUrely .upon l)is. o^n choice, he ought not to dcRvc 
it^ for of what fignification is rank- and quality. ^to 
a young maiv^t leaft to mine?. By climbing too 
high, he. cxpofes himfelf to the danger of a Biou* 
:fand real .ev^, by. wiiich he may \fe tormented aU 
his life. Nay, I affirm, that he (houM not attempt 
to make acomptn&tion for goods of a difierent na- 
ture, for inftance nobil^ and money, becaufe each 
<)f thefe does npt fo much enhance the value of the 
other, as it. depreciates its own ^ and befides, peo- 
ple can never agree about the common eflimate; 
and laftly, the preference claimed by each parnr. 
Jays the foundation of difcord between the two fa- 
milies, and oftentinjes fets the married couple itfelf 
at variance. 

It is likewife a matter of great confequence for the 
date of matrimony, whether a maa cfpoufes a woman 
above or beneath his rank. The former cafe is quite 
contrary, the latter mpre agreeable, to reafon : as fa* 
milies are connc&ed to fociety only by their head or 
chief, the condition of the latter regulates that of the 
whole family. Whenever a perfon efpoules a woman 
of an inferior rank, he docs .not ftoop himfelf, but 
he raifes his confort ; on the contrary, by taking a 
wife from a fuperiOr ftation, he deb^cs her, without 
raifing himfelr : hence, in the fornper cafe, there 
is an advantage without any inconveniency, and in 
the latter, an inconveniency without an advantage. 
Further, it is agreeable to nature, that woman. ihould 
|3e fubjeft to man. Whenever therefore he marrie* 
a woman of an inferior condition, both the natural 
a,nd civil order agree, and no inconveniency fblbws. 
But it is quite the reverie, when a man marries abpve 
his rank *, for .he then reduces himfelf to the dii^rec^ 
ablc'alternativc, of hurting either his prerogative or 

/ his 
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his gratitude ; either of being tiQ^csoHfid, or "Of* fiU^ 
ing into contempt. - Tbtn mt womiui, prc(eiidifl|; 
to the fupreme cotnnnmd, "wiU tynuihise; ty^tr ttt 
chief; and the mafler, reduced to a ftiite of Ibritdd^ 
will be tt once the rnoft^ ridiculous,' miid^i&ie U^ 
objeft dreaoiire upon earth. Such tttHtotSe xxi^^ 
£Mroaritte; whom the Afiatic mbnarcht digtftt^/Aifll 
torment with thdr ^dlxance, and who^ when'idiejr^^fit 
trith their wires, are obliged^ it it iaid, to tmbf the 
bed at the feet. 

* Here I expe£t that many of my readers, ree^tedt^ 
ing what I have already obferred, that woman has ft 
natural capacity for governing man, wiU charge At 
with contradi&ion; yet they will find th^mldtai 
miilakeh. There is a very wide differtnce betwififA 
iifurping the fupreme command, and infiuimdflg 
the commander. The female empire is thatbf foft** 
nefs, addrefs, and complacency; their oitlers ftit 
carefles, their menaces tears. A woman ought tft 
govern within the circle of her family, like a lAini- 
fter in a kingdom, by direding the head to ilTue 6\Sk 
fuch commands as (he thinks proper. In this fenfi^ 
it is very certain, that thofe lamilies are belt COii^ 
dufted, in which the woman has moft* authoriff^ 
But when fhe is deaf to the voice of the chief, wheA 
(he woukl fain ufurp his right, and command in hef 
own name, nothing but mifery, fcandal, and di& 
honour can enfue. 

■ 

It remains then for him to chufe amomg lus eiquals,; 
or his inferiors ; and I am apt to think, th^re is fiknii* 
reftriftiort to be made in regard to the latter ; fdt it^ 
i$ difficult to find amon^ the fcum of the, peo|^^ 
a woman caq)able of forming the happinefs isi n^\ 
pf hotftmr; Not that the people of thejbwtft d^^^ 
iliArc vicious than thofe of the higheft, bUt tlf^if 



teve^vSry few ideas of beautyand'vhttie^'^nd dl^j 

ilfi^uity^^'thofe of the higher ftates, malted tlAi vlii^ 

i»«wfia»^yen their ^ces ay lawful. -'^ '■''' * •^'- ' 

-i-.i • t " r 
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jM^n^ Mp9f^ ^pc^ing, |s npt much Wed to re- 
fiefb. . XJii^ is an art^- that lil^ aU od^r^ mull \)c 
h^' aqpl is fi^ea mpre (liffi^k to acfiuke. j 
:,j^ ^^' RfJ^y fiVp- ^M^^s rfiat Vf? Tcaliy ^iftindt 19 
1^^ .fezes I .pnf of the thinjdngs the other of th^ 
imt^uh^n^jpedp^^ a difference alippft ift^rely owing 

^ c^u^af:^^ A ^.^ ^^ ^. ^^ P^ ^^^^ raoks^ 
" ghlt not tq m^ry intp the feqond \ for the greatd| 
^ |b^ial bliires |$ wanting in hit family, when, thovK^ 
e h^fi a wife, he is obliged to think bjr himicir. 
irjiey who fpend their whcuc live$ in working ibr % 
livelihood, have no other id^ but thi^t of weir lor 
bpur or their in^ere^ and their fenlp and yi^derr 
^^ding feem to ^e fe^ited in their hands. This ig«- 
^^prance howevfsr is no way prejudicial, but fr^- 
^uently conducive |:o probity and virtue ; fi>r at i^ 
^t too common to explain aws^y pne's duties, by 
^ niuch! re^^p^ an4 to conclude with fubihr 
Uting an empty name, inftead of the thing itfeljf. 
pdnfaence afl^rds greater }ight than all the phik^ 
pjb^ers ; we hav^ nq occafion tp read Cicero'js o^ce%, 
1^ order fo learn to be honeft^ and perhaps the mp^ 
fr}rt\ious wpn^ui living, does qot know in whjtx vir- 
tue^ cpniifts. Syt it \$ equally true, that the inir 
ppov^^tpent of the mmd is the only thing capable (^ 
rthfl^ing fonverfation agreeable-, hence it is a melaa- 
^oly circumftance for a father, who likes thi^ coiiii- 
pany of hi$ wife and children, to be obliged to (hvt 
DJin^lf Vp ^n his Foom^^ becayfe he is not under(ioo4 

'?y ^y ^^ ^ family. 

;$eudes, how lhoul4 a woman,^ unufed tp. ter 
Biq<^|piv 1^ ^pable of educating her chilc^cn ? 

fEiow will ihe biQ a:ble to difcern what is proper- ff^ 
ch?..tipw ihaU (he train them to virtues^ tp 
ch fhp hjqrielf is a ftranger^ or to any kif^fl §f 
q^dtj^ pit w^ch (Ifefaas no idea 2 She will ppJlyJkgpivF* 

Miiv^^^to-^xxt^, or CO rpen^tca then^^ ^ i^^er t||§SI 
nther infoleht of timprous)^ fiie wiU ^uiiii^,^ 
chm<xn^nnQriy gipnkqy^ Or wiki idlf IgpyH ^^ 
2 they 
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they never inll Ihew any msiics of good & afti-wW| ^ ^ 
have as amiibie children. * r-^jirigijwc^ 

It is not therefore at all proper for a ^WUii^ 1^' 
cation, to e^oufe a woman that has'luta nohe;1iHll^. 
confequently to marfy into a cla& of iieojplr»nrilb.li^ 
it is inipoflible to have any. But I aad mudnnl 
cher have a plain fiinple girU wirhnnr t iliiiifigMl 
than a young woman of learning and-witf "wfaMMl 
to ereft a literary tribunal in my houfe, andio Ml] 
iide there herfelf in peribn. A witty woman "vtl^ 
dfcourge to her hufband, to her children^" to Url' 
friends, her fervants, and to all the world. .-^Ehnll 
"by the fublimity of her genius, flie fboms to flao^l 
to the duties of a woman, and is fure to co mma iei I 
u nian after the example of Mademoiielle "d^ I 
I'Enclos. Abroad {he is ever ridiculcdy and jufif | 
criticifed, which is the fure confequence of^eBSm 
out of chara6ter, and of being unqualified far J& 
ftation (he has afllimed. Your great fcmakgGF 
niufles impofe only upon fools. No body is ia^ 
•rant of the artift, or of the friend, who aflifts dial 
with his pencil or his pen, in polifhing their pdn^ 
formances. All the world knows the difcreennan'oC 
. letters, who dilates their oracles to them in privatiL 
So mean an artifice is unworthy a wonuin or ipirict 
were (he even poffefled of real abilides^* fuch a |)ie* 
tention would only debafe her. * Her dignity is to bt 
private; her glory to have the efteem of^her huf- 
oand ; her pleafure to contribute to the happinefs ef 
her family. Reader, I appeal to yourfetf^ be fins- 
cere. Which would you efteem the moft, and 
approach with the greateft reverence, a woman; 
whom, upon entering her apartment, your found 
employed in the proper occupations of her^ftx^ 
in her domeftic concerns, with her needle xtiha 
hand, and meiidine or making her children's: .tn!^ 
parel; or a female genius, Icribbling t^^ venas 
on her toilette, and furrounded with pamphlets 
of all forts ?- Every young lady that pretended 

\ -•■ :*■ . "/to 
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a / Iksratiire, would continue a maid all her life, 
ivere there none but men of fenfe in the world : 

J ^arircur nolim te ducere^ Galla? diferta es*. 

•• . • . ■ . . 

if Next; to thefe confiderations, comes that of the 
xrfaa; it i& die firft thine that makes an impref- 
ioDy and the laft that ought to be regarded; yet it 
f sot. to be intirely excluded from the account. A 
geeat beauty is, in my opinipn, what one ought rather 
BDaroid^tmn leek in marriage. Beauty foon fades by 
}k\ at the end of fix weeks, it is of no value at 
A to the pofleflbr; yet while it lafts, it is produc* 
ire 'of uneafineis and trouble. Unlefs a beautiful 
■Oman is an angel, her hufband muft be a very un- 
iq)py: man ; and were fhe even poflcffed of angelic 
rirtues, how can flie prevent him from being in- 
geffintly encompafled with enemies? If extreme 
Idformity were not difguftful to nature, I fliould pre- 
«:it to rexceffive beauty ; for in a very little time, 
icither of them being much minded by the hulband> 
ittuty becomes an inconveniency, and deformity an 
(dbraotage. : But a fhocking deformity is one of the 

accft' misfortunes that can happen to a man ; the 
ift, inftead of wearing out, continually increafes ; 
is converted at length- into hatred. Such a mar- 
iMCiis' a hell upon earth ; and a man and woman 
iid better be dead, than united in that manner. 

In all things, not even excepting beauty, be con- 
fcnt with, mediocrity. An agreeable figure, which 
nipires no love but benevolence, deferves the prefe- 
itnce: fuch a form is no way prejudicial to the huf- 
ittid;' and the conveniency attending it, redounds to 
Jur mutual advantage. The graceful qualities do 
MX fade liknAieauty ; they are long lived, and con* 
iouaMy rdcrURing : a woman of virtue and of a plealing 
iphaviaar, will be as acceptable to her hufband, after 
^biarris^.'of thirty years, as the very firft day,- 

"•* GdtUii'i^ou iijk tuhy I do ?:tt chuft to marrj yiu f BccHufi *^ 

lYoL. II, T Thefe 
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Thefc were the refledlions, which determrnedm I; 
choice in favour of Sojrfiia. Nature's' fa^oilrite;^'j^||. 
well as he, Qie is formra rather for hirti than for* i{$ P 

other perfon: (he is the woman fit fbr.foifc^aijm 
She is his equal by birth and merit, his* itifoi^ 
fortune. Her perfon docs not charm you at 
£ghf, but every day fhe acquires new gfadss,: 'fi^^l! 
chief accomplifhment operates only by deg^s,^ Is I 
does not difplay it but in private converfe, and fa^ 
hufband will be more fenfible of it than any fao^ 
living. Her education has been neither o ver deliq^. 
nor negleded , fhe has tafte without ftudy, abiUfaiit • 
without art, judgment without learning* 'She'a.i 
void of knowledge, but her mind b well pref^ttsi] 
to receive it; it is a foil that has been property tiif:' 
nurcd, and only waits for fowing the grain, to pit^.. 
duce good fi-uit. She never read any other DoSferJ 
but Barrcme*, and Tclemachus, who accidental!^.' 
fell into her hands: but is it pofTible for a damfe^^ 
capable of conceiving a paffion for Telemachus, » . 
have an infenfible heart, or an indelicate mind I"* 
O lovely ignorant fair! Happy the man whcxn heaP* '^ 
ven has defigned to inftrudt herf She wiU not h^ . 
her hulband's tutor, but his difciple; inftead of de* 
firing to fubjedl him to her tafte and inelinations^, ' 
file will enter into his. Such a wife will be betjsef' 
and more fuitable by for to bim, than if her head. 
were filled with learned lumber; he will have th^ . 
pleafure of teaching her every thing himielf. Itiif .[ 
now time thev (hould fee one another; let us ch-"! 
deavour to bring them together. V . 

Penfive and melancholy, we let out from Part^'.. 
That feat of noife and nonfenfe could not be pu*'..' 
center. Emilius turns a fcornful ejr^itbwards tfi^.*^'. 
great city, and fays with feme emotidnV Alas t ho^if .'^| 
many days have 1 loft in this. idle inquiry ^ Tlie ido 

* Francis Rarre,me was n famous accomptant; he is the ay.tbpr.-r' 
of reycraF treatifes on arithmetic, which are greatly e^cem^d ^•. ': 
t)it: Ifcnch. He died at Paris in 1705. Tiie Tranjlgior.' ' 
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aif'my he*£ does lioi reGde, there: fttuf-thky^mjf: 
Fgeod, you knew, cnnjineiy weUj but my tmtc cdt» 

nil' nothing, and you do not feel myftrfferrngti' 
Qoked at nim with fome attcnripiif anq cddlly' Kt' 
filled: Emilius, do you really believe what you fay?^ 
pftahtly he fixing himfclf about my neck qoite goo-; 
F^ibd, and cMped me in his arms* mth&at &ying' 
(yord. This is always his method of aniwering, 
ir|Kn he is in the wrong. 

■'We are now entered upon our expedition, like true: 
khights errant ■, not indeed in fcarch of adventures, ■ 
biit, on the concfaiy, endeavouring to avoid them, by 
retiring from Pans: yet we imitate the unequal 
progrefs of thofe wandering heroes, fometimes by ad- 
vancing with a quick motion, and fometimes by 
creeping on with a flow gentle- pace. By tracing' 
my method, the reader will have entered into the 
fpirit of it; for I do not imagine he will be fo 
prejudiced' in favour of the reigning cuftoms, as to 
iappc&, both my companion and myfelf pent up and 
alteep in a poft-chaife, drawn with great vekt- 
city, without making any obfervation on the coun- 
ny, rehdej-iii^of no value to us the interval from 
our 'departure, and in the celerity of our motion 
loflng tinie, merely in order to fave it. 

I'eqiile, tay, that life is fhorr, and I perceive that 
they ' en&^vbur to render it fo. Not knowing 
hoyr to empk^ their hours, they complain of the 
Kq>idity , of their courfcj and yet I find that time 
lies heavy' upon their hands. Their heads being 
llwrays filled with the objeft to which they are tend- 
ing, wtth regret they behold the intermediate fpace: 
ihis inanjTOuId be glad to-morrow were come, an- 
!>lher'wiflies for next month, another for ten years 
i«Ii^« ocj- body chufcs to live to-day, not one 'is 
■Ohteht" with ' the prefent minute, they all find ' 
-« paee ■ too flow. When they complain, there- 
an*i thit t5me runs on with too rapid « motiw), 
buy arc guilty of an untruth-, they would wilUngly 

' T 2 have 
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have it in their power to increafe \t9r ripkikv'. 
They would be glad to employ their fortune m- 
wafting away their whole life -, and perhaps there- ii* 
not one of them,, who would not reduce his years to a- 
few hours, could he but at pleafure annihiia:tie thofe 
that are a burden to him, and gratify his impatience/ 
by obliterating thofe that feparate him from a^dcfiied 
moment. Su^h a man confumes one half of his life 
in driving from Paris to VcrlSullcs, from Verfailks 
to Paris, from town to country, and from country to 
town, and from one quarter of the town to anotner^ 
who would be very much puzzled to know what hc 
fhould do with himfelf, had he not found out this 
fecret of killing time; who neglefts his afi^rs at 
home, in order to cut out bufmels for hira&lf abroad; 
who fancies he gains the overplus of time which he 
fpends in this manner, and which he would not 
know otherwife how to employ ; or elfe who hurries 
away merely for the pleafure of the motion, and 
comes up poft to town, only to return poft into the 
country* Mortals, will you never ceafe to calum- 
niate nature ? Why do you complain of the brevity 
of life, fmce it is not yet fhort enough to anfwcn 
your wilhes ? Were there but one among you sdl^ 
who knew how to be ib temperate in his delires, as 
never to wilh that his hours would pals with greater 
rapidity, fuch a man would never think the* time 
too Ihort. To live and to enjoy, would he to him 
the fame thing; and were he to die young, hp 
would depart this life content with the fVillnds cf 
his days. 

Were my method of education to be attended 
with no other advantage than this, it would deferve 
the preference to any other. I have not trained 
Emilius either to dcfire or to wait, but to et^oy ; an4 
whenever he carries his defires beyond the prefent 
moment, his ardour is not fo impetuous, as to he dif- 
lurbed with the flow progreffion of time. He not only 
will enjoy the pleafure of defiring^ but likewife that • 

of 
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if moving, towards the dcfircd . objcft ; and his pal^' 
Sc^s are always To moderate, that he is more cafy, 
^; his prefent fituation, than anxious about any fu- 
)ire (ettkmenti 

We do not therefore proceed on our joprney like 
xituners,. but as travellers. We not only think of 
fc two extremes of our journey, but likewife of 
ic intermediate Ipace. Even the journey itfelf 
illbrds us pleafure. We do not perform it in a 
{lcx>my manner, imprifoncd as it were in a clofe 
i^uge ; tUH* ik) we travel with the luxury and indolence, 
rfwomen. Wc do not deprivtr ourfelvcs of the frefh 
m^ nor of the proved ot the feveral obgefts around 
us, nor of the conventency of contemplating them 
%t our eafe whenever we have a mind, rlniilius 
never was in a poft'-chaife in his life, he feldom 
ckles poft, unlefs he has bufmefs that requires ex- 
Sedition. But what bufinefs can he have, to be in 
8) great a hurry? None but that of enjoying life. 
SiMdl I add that of doing good, when in his power ? 
Soj for this is alfo enjoying life. 

I apprehftnd but one mariner of traveHing more 
igreeable, than that of riding on horfeback; namely 
vrolking. You let out at your own time, you (top 
Bfhencver you pleafe, you ufc as much and as little 
Elxercife as you have a mind. You furvey the coun-^ 
Oy ; you turn to the right and to the fcft j' you exa- 
mine every thing that pleafcs your eye ; and you flop 
IC every point of view. If you fee a river, you 
(kirt along it-, if a thicket, you rcfrefh yourfclf 
imder a fliade ^ if a grotto, you vifit it ; if a quarry,. . 
you inquire into the minerals^ Wherever you have 
tkncy, you fit down and reft ^ there you tarry as long 
is you pleafe, and when you are refrelhed, you de- 
part. You are not confined to horfes, nor poftilions. 
Xou have ho occafion to chufe turnpike roads ; you 
logon wherever you can find a foot way, you fee ail 
tha^ a traveller is able to fee ; you are dependent on* 
^ourfelf.only, and you enjoy all the liberty a man is 

T 3 capable 
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^ capable of enjoying, Shopld 7QU ,bc ca^qlvcfi.^n.j^ 
* weather, and tired of being ^o,,\ohQ/in^^^'y^^ 
plve, then .you may take hprfe^ ; )xt^o^]f\ji^ 
tigued . ... but Emilius is rievcf Fat)g4c4f nPf//* 
firong and robufl, and what fhoulc^ j^gji^'^B^? 
He is not at all in a hurry. If he tarrie$|| jij(>> p%f9 




his feet are taking reft. 

To travel on foot, is following the exainple of 
Thales, Plato, and Pythagoras. I cannot cqnqqvv 
how a phiiofbpher ever relolvcd to travel o(hcrwii<) 
or to deprive himlelf of the furvey of thoie riches, 
which ht tramples under his feet, and which the 
earth exhibits to his view with fuch bounty and pro- 
fufion. If you were fond of agriculture^ fhouW 
not you be glad to be acquainted with the paitlcuW 
produce of the countries you traverfe, and of their 
manner of tilling the land? If you had a taSosl^ 
natural 'hiftory, how could you pafs through a foil 
without examining it, or climb up a rock wichout 
breaking a bit 06^ or travel over mountains without 
looking for plants, or through a ftony. countiy with^ 
out fearching for fofTils ? Your modern philotophers 
ftudy natural hiftory in their cabinets 5 they have thqr 
cockle-ihells and other nick-knacks ; they know 
the names of many things, but have no idea of na- 
ture. Emilius has a cabinet much better fumi(hed 
than that of crowned, heads; it is the whole, glob?^ 
Here every thing is in its right place : the natur^^ 
lift who looks after it, has ranged the feveral ol:^e6ts. 
in the moft elegant order ; d*Aubenton coukl not ^ 
more exaft. 

How many different forts of pleafqre do . we attain 
by that agreeable manner of travelling? Wit;ho«^ 
reckoning the improvement of health, ami c|)^;; 
fulneA ot temper, I have ever obferved, that pc^p(^ 
who travel in good eafy carriages, are ei^ie^ .gjoqiijii 
2 * ' ' ana 
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. peafiye, or fretful and pieevilh in jheir dilppfition; 

%hbreas a f(^^ is always gay and merry^ and 

kbnJcent'with feycry thing. How great his ^atisfa^ioii, 

^ Wb<ln Hec^^ to the end of his day's journey ! With 

Vi^'iSt kjipente docs he feaft on a coarfe repaft ! With 

\Wliat pfeafuredoes he indulge himfelf at table f How 

"^Jotindly docs he flecp in a bad bed ! When you want 

, only to gpt to your journey's end, you may take a 

poft-chaiie ; but if you dcfign to travel, I would ad- 

. yife vou to go on foot* 

It Sophia is not forgot, before we have advanced 
.fifty leagues in the nianner above mentioned, either I 
ifiuft be very unfkilful in my profeffion, or Emilius 
very incurious 5 for with fo much elementary know- 
ledge, it is hard but he (hpuld be tempted to enrich 
Jlis ftbck. Our curiofity rifes only in proportion tp 
yoar inflrudUon ; Emilius knows juQ; enough, to dcfirc 
to leam. . 

In, the mean time one objeft draws on another, and 
vc are ftill advancing. At our firft letting out, I 
'declared' that we were entering on a long journey, 
and had a very good pretence for it \ upon quitting 
Paris, We were to go in fearch of a wife, to fome di- 
flant part of the country. 

After we had been out a few days, wte wandered 
.Over hills and dales, and at length were fo bewildered^ 
as not to be able to find our road. That did not fig* 
jfllfy much -, all roads are good enough for us, provid- 
;cd we arrive at our journey's end j but it is necefl^ary 
to put up at fome place of refreftiment, when hunger 
preflJis. JLuckily we met with a peafant, who conduct- 
ed us to his cottage, where, with a very good appe- 
cite, we feafted on his homely entertainment. Seeing 
us fo greatly fatigued, and fo very hungry, he faid. 
If J)rovidencc had been fo kind as to conduct you 
to the other fide of the hill, you would have been 

b^ptter entertained You would have met with 

peatc arid plenty Such a charitable family 

Such'^ good people : not that they have a better heart 

T4 than 



repoi-ted liut' formerly they- Werc'a'^tJaftdWIfcr 

' jfen tluy are at pRfot-j''-'- ■,■■.■? "tliiSlt^GilcfWiifao ■ 

mi wanr^ ana the rfhole''toiintrj'-feeK''fltie"bchcfii?iof 

' ;' "iAc the meaiioiiing of rtft word jiJW^p^&pSf"S»i- 
~kvfi ,was hlBhly ck-lighred; 'My friend. -ftH M,''teqk- 
--Sn's at me in the face, let us direft ow"fttrpi\*ftii'«rds 
' tbac houfe, the owners of which have thebWDiigsfof 
all the neighbourhood; 1 (hould be overjoyed to-fec 
"them, perhaps they will be plcaled to fte us too. I wn 
fure they will give us a kind reception; if thqr w3I-be 
of our party, we will be of theirs. .' • . 

■ " After we had been direifted to da houfej we fex but, 
and -wandered fome time in the woods : a VKiIeot rain 
furpriied us by the way, and retarded *ithotiC flop- 
ping us. At length we found the road' again, and to- 
wards evening we reached the houfe. It was a plain 
country feat, fituated in the midft of a hamlet, ■ Adhere 
It made Ibme appearance} we knocked at the door, 
and told the fervant that we had loft 6u!r way, and 
were in danger of being benighted, therefore fliould 
be obliged to ihe matter of that houfe for i night's 
accommodation. We were introduced to the jgen- 
tleman, who afked us a few queftions in a very 
polite . manner : without acquainting him with the 
motive of our journey, we told him the oceafifHi 
. . of oLif coming that way. The gentleman -ftill re- 
" tained the fagacity ufual to men of fortune, by which 
tbey quickly diicern the quality of perfons by-their 
outward deportment: thofe who have moved- «i the 
upper' fphne of life, are feldom miftakeri^m this 
1 .branch of knowledff/; and upon the ftrength'itf this 

pafiport we were admitted. - ■' 

s,^ We were Ihewn into a very fmall, but rteattfcnve^ 

'' ^,^-. riicnr apartment, where a fire was lighted iiritiitiHiatc- 
...,Jy;, and we found linen, cloaths, and cvCry'Ailig vre 
\l\\'vinii:^i What! fays Emilius quite furprifitf, one 
at-ii "'*^^^^ Itrfiglne thfif ejt^dftcd US. Indeed fht jxafant 
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J was mu<?h.W the right. What care, what goodncfi^ 
;-^bait=^<(|ghtJ , And for ftranj^rs ! One ^uld think 
ojhfo; wqjiyfd ii> ]E;Jomer's time. Take notice of this, 
tfiajjfi,Jt:,,fo,.hin),» but do not be furpfifed;' wherever 

ftrangers (eldom refbrt, they are welcome j ' nothing 

ifeftders-a place more hofpitable, than the infreqiient 

r^n^d oif^th^t virtue : it is the nfiultitude of guefts that 

f 4cftroy* hoipitality. In J[^omer*s day$^ people Teldom 

f - went abroad, for which reafon travellers cyer^ where 

rpet with a kind reception. We perhaps are the only 
r paflengers that have appeared here this year. It does 
.. not fignify, replies Emilius, even this is a circum- 

fiance in their praife, to know how to do without com- 

V pariy, and yet to give their guefts a cordial reception. 

r As foon as we had dried our cloaths, and put our- 

. fel ves to right, we waited again on the mafter of the 

: houfe ; he prefented us to his wife, who received us 

; not only with politcnefs, but with great good-nature. 

: The honour of her firft glance was conferred on 

J. V Emilius. A mother in her fituation (eldom beholds 

.a young man enter her roof, without expreflfing fomc 

Jnquietude, or at leaft curiofity. 
, Supper was forwarded upon our accouiit. En- 
tering the parlour, we perceived five covers; we fat 
; ,/down, and found one chair empty. A young damfel 
• comes in, makes a low curtefy, and ;akes her place 

jtKxieftly, without faying a word. Emilius, intent 
- upon appeafing his hunger, and giving anfwers, fa- 
.;.. lutes her, talks, and eats away. The main objcftof 
; . ; his expedition is as remote from his thoughts, as he 

^inks himfelf diftant from his journey's end. The 
!' converfarion turns on the wandering of our travellers. 

6ir, faid the mafter of the houfe to him, you have 

the appearance of a difcreet, amiable youth j and this 
. - puts me in mind, that you and your governor are ar- 
r,. rived hither, wet and tired, like Tclemachus and 
. Mentor in the ifland of Calypfo. It is true, anfwers 
■y Emilius, weliave met here withCalypfo's hofoitality 5 
,\c and with the charfiis of Euc^w^ added his Mentor. 

Bue 
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But Emilius bad read only the Odyllee, And tiot TcJc* 
tnachus; therefore he knows nothing oJF Euphaiis. 
As for the young -damfc^ airofy blulh i^fnedrateiv 
ipread icfelf over her cheeks, at the fame time flie caft 
£cr eyes. down upon her plate, and feemed' ahrrdjft 
afraid to draw her breath. The mother oblervrng 
hfft coofufion, beckoned to the father, wKo. hiftantfy 
ichac^d the converfation. Talking about his folitude-^ 
he inienfibly fell into a recital of the events by which 
lie was led into it, of the misfortunes of his fprmei* 
^ife, the conftancy of his fpoufe, the confolatipns they 
had received from their mutual umon» the fweet an^ 
peaceful life they had led in their retreat, and all with<> 
out mentioning a word about the daughter : the whole 
made a mod agreeable narrative, which it was impof- 
iible to hear without being afFe£led. At length, at 
jhat part of the ftory where the beft of men took luch 
a pleafure in expatiating on the attachment of the 
worthififl of won^n, our young traveller, quite befide 
Jiimielf, feized the hulband by the hand, and grafped 
(t fall ijfi his, then taking the wife alfo by the hand^ 
he leaned towards her in a tranfport of joy, and be- 
(lewed her with his. tears. The ingenuous ienfibility of 
the youth charmed all the company ; but the damfel^ 
more aflfefbed than, any body elfe with this teftimony 
of his good-nature, imagined fhe beheld Telemachus 
afflicted for the misfortunes of Phiiodletes. She caft 
a fide glance on him, to furvey his perfon; and 
flie obierved nothing to oppofe the comparifon. His 
eafy mien difplayed a modeft freedom, and his man- 
liers a fcnfible vivacity ; the tcndernefs of his heart 
ibftcned his looks, and gave a more affedling air to 
his countenance ; the young damfel feeing him weep, 
.was ready to intermix her tears with his. Though fli? 
had fogood a pretence to indulge her inclination, yet' 
iQk was reftrained by a fecret bafhfulnefs ; (he eve^ 
/condemned .herfelf for the tears which were juft^readf' 
to ftart from her eye$, as if there could be any harm- 
W^grieying for the misfprtunes of her family. 
^ ' " The 
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f^^ecj iia4(^i^^€iye -1^ hcrldajjghtetv ptrccwcd her 
.lioe^Q^r s^ijli.4)y^r no rekafc. hioffam kii feiit 

,;4che4AiB^t^<?tu|^cd, Imt fo(gr6ai3)f]^^ifcoin^ic^ 
... '-^? w^qi^v-CQmpany cafijy pcrceiircd it. ' Hw 
inpfjtvbr ipok? to heir in g very gcotk ton^ andYatd: 
Sffji^y^ make yourfelf eafy ; will you nei^er oeaieta 
oe^Mail the misiprtunes of your pacentsl ? Youi who 6 
olba hay« conned them under their affli&ions^ do 
iu)t fhcw yqurfclf fo difconfolftte. 
. Upoo hearing the name of Sophy^ you would hai« 
ieen Bmilius leap for joy. Struck with the found of 
the beloved name, he f):artcd> as it were, out of t 
dream, and caft ;^ wi(hful eye on the girl dignified with 
^Q great a title. Sophy! O Sophy! Is it you, in 
fearch of whom my heart has been wandering i is 
it you my heart .adored ? He views, he furveys her 
vfitbL a kind of fear and diffidedce. He does not find 
her to be the very fame figure he had formed to hit 
imagination^ but he is dubious whether the p^ure^ 
before him be preferable to that or not. He exan^net 
every feature, obferves every movement and gefturet,^ 
and finds fi tboufand cpnfufed fignificadons for each ^ 
he would g^ve his very foul, could he make her mter 
but a fingle word. He then caft his eye towards me, 
quite difturbed and confufed i with piercing looks he 
afked me a thoufand queftions, and made me as many^ 
reproaches. He feemed to fay to me ^ each gt^ce r 
Dired me, while it is yet time ; if my heart lurren- > 
d^^ and i ^m miftaken, it is impofiible for me ever^ 
to rec;oyer it. , , , . ..^i 

No body has lefs art and difguife than Emilius^^. 
And 4h)w (hould he be able to difguife his ientunentS9^'^ 
under the great^il uneafinefs he ever felt in hisJife^ in' 
company with four pec^e who had their eyesfioceiii 
i^n him ; while the perfon who appeared to be the ^ 
moftablent, was in reality the moft utteotiv^ to his ^ 
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looks ? His prefent confuHon did not eicape the pene- 
trating eyes of Sophia ; (he plainly faw thai Ihie had 
hdtn the caule of this inquietude \ (he percdvod alfo, 
that this uneafinefs could not as yet be Called love. ' 
But what did that lign^? She was the ofageffc of 
his thoughts, and that is enough ; it will be her fauk^ 
if he thinks of her long with impunity. 

Mothers can fee as well as their dangers, and 
have more experience. Sophia's mother fmiled at the ' 
foccefs of our- proje6t8« She faw into the hearts of' 
the young couple; fhe perceived it was time to fix* 
the afiedions of the new Telemadius ; in fliort, fhe 
made her daughter fpeak. Sophia, with all hernative* 
fweetnefs, anmered in a trembling tone^ which onljf 
lAade the deeper impreflSon. At the very firft ibuod^ ' 
Emilius furrendered : it is Sophia ; he has no loi^r 
any doubt of it. And wefc it not her, k would be 
too late to retraft. 

Then it was that the irreiiftible cbarms of that bet^ 
venly perfen rufhed like a torrent, and overpowered 
Emilius's heart : then did he begin to fuck in the deli* 
dous poifon, which lulled his reafon afkep. He faid 
not a word more, he anfwered no more ; he faw, he 
heard nothing but Sophia. If fhe fpoke, he was all 
attention -, if fhe caft down her eyes, he did the 
fame j if (he fetched her breatli, he (ighed 5 and 
upon the whole, he fecmed to be animated with the 
f6ul of Sophia. How greatly is he changed within a 
few minutes ! It is no longer iSophia's turn to tremble, 
but Emilius*8. Farewel liberty and open freedom. 
Confufed, entbarrafled, afraid, he no longer dares to 
look about him, left he fhould meet with the looks of- 
the company. Afhamed at having Md himfelf fo 
^en, he would be glad to be inviiibie'to all the 
world,, that he might admire her at his leifure. So^ 
phio, on the contrary, recovers bel* fpSrits^ 'upon fee* 
ing the trepidation of Emilius : fli • perceives her 
triumph, and enjoys it. 
' .1 ' ' Nol 
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N9I fmjkra gia^ benche in fuo cor ne ridd*\ 

She has not changed countenance ^ but notwith- 
)R:anding her modelt mien, and downcaft eye, her 
tender bread beats with joy, and tells her, that flie 
has found htr Xeletnachus. 

As I am entering here into an ingpnuous, and per** 
haps too limple narrative of their innocent loves, thisr 
cktail may be regarded by fome as trifling, and un* 
i^orthy of nodce. But they who fliould pafs fuch a 
judgment, will find thcmfelves millaken. They do 
i^t fufficientlyxonfider the influence which the firft 
connexion between man and woman hath over the re- 
itaaindef of their lives« They do not perceive th&t art 
imprdlion, ib ftrong and 10 lively as that of love,, 
is produffcive of a long chain of efie£ts, which pafs 
unobferved in a courfe of years, and neverthelefs 
xiontinue to operate till the day of dieir deaths. 
The common treatifes on education give us a great' 
many tedious pedantic difcourfes concerning the chi-, 
merical duties of children •, but not a word about that 
part of education, of all others the moft difficult, and, 
jpofl: important 5 namely, the critical tranlition from 
ihfancy to the flate of manhood. Could I fender theie ' 
cSflays in anv manner ufeful to the public, it would be; 
cjiiefly in having enlarged upon that eflential part,- 
ctftiitted by all other writers, without being dilcou* 
rJkged from this undertaking by a falfe delicacy, or 
leterred by tlie difficulties of language. If I have' 
aid what is proper to be done, I have faid what J* 
ought ; it is of very little importance to me, whether' 
it be confldered as a romance. Human nature, in-*.. 
d^ed, is a fine fubjefb of romance. If this fubjedt' 
is to be found only in the prefent compofition, ijC 
that my fault ? It lliould be the hiflory of my own 
ipedes ; it is you that ipoil it^ it is you that tura i^ 
ixiio a romance, ^ 

* 

• She Jks net fhtw it, though Jhe laughs in her hmrt. 

Another' 
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Another cxmfidcratiam that corroborate! ffltffptmer, 
iS) that we arc not treating of a youthj^^wlib from his 
infancy has bein a prey to fear, avafitt, aiVyi'^^^ 
afid tb cvigylpaffion wfiofe agency Is xiiaBcf 'ufe 6f ^a 
the ordinary* educations t but of a youtH Wni, Hcvjtf' 
before was fmitten with' love, and ind^if h^ve'r 
felt any kind of paflion ; and that this pamoilt per^ 
hapis fhe Only one with which he will be ftfongly af- 
feSed during his whole life, completes His charaft^r.. 
His niann^' of thinking, his fentimehts^ hiis tafties»^ 
will be fixed by a lading inclination, and acquire' 
Mi unalterable confiftehcy. 

The reader may eafily imagine, that after fuch an' 
adventure, Emilius and I fhall hot ' fpend the; 
whole night in fleep. So then! I fhall f^y. Is the 
fimilarity of a n&me to have fo great a power and in-^ 
fluence over a man of lenfe ? Is there only one Sophia 
in the world ? Do they all refemble cacK other in 
mind as in name ? Are all the Serbia's you meet with 
to be yours ? Are you fuch a fool as to fall in love 
with a flranger, whom you never faw before, and to' 
whom you never fpoke a word ? Stay, young man, 
examine, and bbferve : you do not know where yoU 
are at prefent ; to hear you talk, one would imagine 
you were in your own houfe. 

But this is not the time for giving inflruftions ; and 
thefe indeed are not made to be regarded i they onlj 
contribute to flrengthen the interefl of Sophia, by ex- 
citing the youth to juftify his padion. This fimilitudft 
of "names, this fortuitous meeting, and even my rip^ ' 
fervednefs^ do but irritate his vivacity •, already dbeii 
Sophia appear fb lovely, fb eflimable in his eye, tlhac 
he iS" certain of making me approve of his aflteftion; ']' ., 

The next morning Ihad fome notion that Eminu$j' ' 
liotwithftahding the roughnefs of his travelling equi-V! 
page, would endeavour to adjuft himfelf with a little' ' 
more than ordinary care. Accordingly he did not". 
fail ; but I could not help laughing at his eagemefi . 
to mal^e ufc of the gcntleman^s linen. I faw into hh 

dcfign. 
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dciign* apdirithpkaftirepcrceivdd, thacbyiiierefti- 
tudonandexcbangeofapparcliJieipujid^toeflaiiliJli 
a kind of corrcfpondence ffith.thc.familyi .. 

I likewile expeded to find.SQphia fqaiewhJaibetta' 
arrayed than the preceding day : but htn I found my* 
felf millaken. Vulgar coquettry is dcfigned for per* 
Ibtia, in wbofe eye a woman intends, only to be agree- 
able. That of true We is more re&oed i it has far 
diSTcrent pretcnfions. Sophia vas drefied .more fimply* 
and cvcn.inore negligently than the. preceding day, yet 
with all the neatnefs imaginable.. 1 can lee no marks 
of coqucctry in this carelefs amarel, but as it feem* 
to imply aBei5tadoD. She is fenfible that a lludied 
drefs denotes an. intention to pleafe ; but Ihe is igno^ 
lant that the intention is al(b difcloled by 3 more ae* 
gligent appai:cl ; ic Ihews that Ihe is not fatisfied witU 
endeavourinjg to pleafe by borrowed embcllifliments, 
but that flic is alfo ambitious to captivate by the 
native beauty of her perfon. But how indiSerenc it - 
is CO 8 lover, in what manner the fair one is deco*. - 
rated, if he can but perceive that fiie deigns to make . 
him the objed of her thoughts I Sophia having now . 
eftxbl^ed her empire, is not concent that Emtlius's . 
eyes are dazzled with admiring her channs, fhe &in 
would engage his heart in the fame contemplation ; k 
is not enough for her that he beholds, Ihe would like- 
wife have him fuppofe thofe per&dions. Has not be : 
jTeen enough, to be obliged to guefs at the reft.? 

jt is noe to be fuppofed, that during the con? 
^er^ion between Emilius and me, Sophia and her 
mwhar were altogether mute. The daughter has. 
been prevailed upon to make fome confefllona, and 
the' mother has g^ven her fome ufeful inftru£tians. 
Tiic;nK« morning they come fiilly prepared for a fc- 
eoiid. interview. It is not ^ovc twelve hourx fined . 
.jetir. ytfiiog people firft beheld each other i they havQ 
vbt; ijUiyet, interchanged a word, and yet it is evi* 
iaifiXfyttt a ai'iaiQtual communication of iennments.' 
Twc 'mnaner sf aCcofting is not ikmiliar^ but .con- 
M--4 " fufcd 
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fiifed and dmid -, they utter not a fyllahle ^ they fix 
their eyes on the ground, as if they mete afraid their 
looks ihould meet-, this Ihews how well they un- 
derfland each other; they already perceive the ne- 
ceffity of being myilerious, before they have declansd 
their minds. At our departure^ we defired they would 
permit us to make them another vifit, when we re<r 
turned the things, which they were fo complaiCut as 
CO lend us. Emilius's lip alked this permiffioa of the 
father and mother, while his eager eyes turned to- 
wards the daughter, and made a much warmer aj^li- 
cation to her tor the fame favour. Sophia faid not a 
word, and made no. lign -, Ihe feemed to have loft 
both her fight and hearing, but over her cheeks was 
inftantly diffufed a modeft blufh, which gav6 a far 
more intelligible anfwer than that of her parents. 

We were permitted to return, without being in-> 
viied to flay. This was a very proper behaviour; 
they afforded fhelter to travellers diftrefled for a night's 
accommodation ; but it was not decent that a lover 
ihould lie under the fame roof with his miilrefs. 

No fboner were we departed from that beloved 
manfion, than Emilius began to think of looking 
out for a lodging fomewhere in the neighbourhood : 
already does the very next cottage appear to him im- 
menfely diftant. Fain would he lie in the dry ditch 
belonging to the cafUe. *' Giddy youth ! faid 1 to 
^^ him, in a companionate tone, to be thus hurried 
«( away by the impetuofity of your paffion ! Have 
<< you lofl fight of the rules ot decency and right 
^' reafon ? Poor Emilius ! you fancy yourfelf in love^ 
^* and yet you would difgraqe your miftre& L -Wluit 
^' would the world fay of her, when it came to b9 

known, that a young man, who had bcea iMdV' CA* 

tertaincd at her father's, has taken up hi$ nmmin 
^vin the neighbourhood ? You fay you love IwrKJf 
** fo, docs it become you to injure her repatatio* I it 
^* this a proper return for the hofpitaiity yolliwdmA 
^^ from her parents r Will you bring fhaow oa Ken 
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">«WJrt*l*^ >i4th g*tat TiVMity, what occtfion have^ 
« I tc*'imh*Bie idle dift^ of tticn, aftd their ' 
*Vr|iWW*118fr lv({)icion5 ? Did not ym yourfelf teach 
*'f«ie W^dft^rifctheiri ? Who can tcH better than li 
iitawgrtmy I hbnonr Sophia^ and how defirous I 

airi'fefl«# her my finccreft rcfpcdfcs ? My; attach* 
*' ' mcnt^tt refkft'no difgraccy it will reflet glory on 
**^' her unlpotttfd name; it will be worthy of her virtue. ^ 
*' If wherever I go, my heart is ready to pay her thb ' 
" tribute x)f refpeft and fubmiffion due to her .merit, 
*'Hn what can I be faid to give her oflfence ? Dear 
*' Emllius, replied I with a tender embrace, you 
*''treafon in your own favour ; but you muft alfo learn * 
*'.* to reafon in her behalf. There is no comparifofi 
** between the honour of the two fexes ; they are di- 
^' redbcd By quite different principles. Thefc are 
^^ ^ually fiilid and rational, being equally founded 
*** in jnature ; for the fame virtue which. enables you 
*' to defpiie human obloquy, as it afFedte yourfelf, 
" obliges you to regard it, as it concerns your mif- 
** trcfs. Your honour is feated in your own breaft, 
^'^idfs depeqds on opinion. To negledt hers, would 
" be prejudicing your own; and you would not do 
" juftifce to yourfelf, were an injury done to her 
"• throiigh your fault." 

Then I explained to him the reafon of thefe diSer- 
ences, and ihade him fenfible how unjuft and abfurd 
it^euld beto difregard them. I afked who told him, 
that 4ie was to be married to Sophia, a pcrfon to whofe 
feiltfn)ehts''he was a ftranger, whofe aflfedions or 
wlBcfe 'pareirts were perhaps under a prior engagement, 
wWdl'^hfrhimfelf did not know, and who very pro- 
babty'^lNl' none of thofe conformities of difpofition, 
cHu VMAfttaf)tibd to give happinefs to the marriagi: ftate ? 
A^*h»Jl^«f6lpant that the leafl: fcandal is an indelible 
ftrin'^-fb^'^^yOiDig woman; a ftaiin, which even her* 
nAwfe^^Wtll deperfori who caufed it cannot effiice ? ' 
\TO*cl*«teibf^dny fenfibility chufc ta aiin the gir^^ 
CWAni. U he 
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he lovei ? Would a man of any honpur cbodemQ » 
unfortunate maid to cndlefi tears^ <mly for having 
had the mi$fonune to be a&reeabik in hiaeyci ? 

The youth, alarmed with the confequenqci. which 
I fet before him, and ready upon all occa0oivi lOirun 
into extrtmes, began now to think that he couM ne- 
yer be at a fuffidebt diftance from Sophia. He dio'^- 
^Dre redoubled his pace^ in order to accdenttie his 
flight } he lopked round to iee whether there was no 
b(^y liftening \ he would facrifice his happinaTs, bis 
hfe, nay^ a thouiand lives, to the honour fi£ hec 
whom he adores ; be would mudi radnei be baniflbed 
for ever from her fight, than give her the leaft dif- 
pleafure. This is ^be firit fruk of the caiie I toek^ dur- 
ing the whole courfe of bis educatjom (O iorm bis 
heart to the foft impreffions of love. 

Our bufinefs now was to find an habitation at a pro- 
per diftance from Sophia. Upon making a diligent 
inquiry, we were informed of a town about two 
leagues from thence. Fkafed with thii iqtdlig^ce, 
we determined to feek out for a lodging in da^ town^ 
rather than torefideia any of the neighbouring villages, 
whefe our preii^e might give umbiago* Here, at 
kngth, the new lover arrived, his heart trai^fpc^ted 
with love, ' hope, and joy, and ekvatqd with the fub- 
limed fentiments of honour. Thua, by gradually en- 
abling him, under the impuliie of a growing paflion, 
to tread in the path of virtue, X iofeofibly dstesmuDed 
his other propenficies in tbe fame cUitfkiDB^ 

I perceive I am drawing near tht expiration 
%f my term. All the chief difficultiea ara^oomcoine, 
the great obftacles are (urmounted; th^n^ reiDains 
nothing farther for me now, than, not to fppiLiny 
work, by being in too great a hurry tdcom^fto a 
conclufion. Under the uncertainty of bumaii fi&t 
let us chiefly avoid the pretended wirdom jof ^i- 
ficing the prcfcnt enjoy moit to futuxe^ cXpoftations ; 
thk is^ oftentimes foregoing a. reality ffOfttteri^ of 
a chin^ra^ Let us jpromote tbs> h^piMft of man in 
2 " * evcrjf 
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mntf ftcge of lik^ kft tfer kaviiig. beflowcd great 
INMMoii'htsfdilcatiaoiy hrflieMikl b^ Inaitahtc^ aWay by 
deatb^ before he kas cifltd of pkaforo. Now if there 
be iMlty a ciiM for anjoyiiig hk^. U t& ctriailkly to 
warda li^ latter part of youdis lirheft bodb die lAte^: 
kdiud and corpoml fiiGuidea aad to dMit greateft 
irigMT^ and man iHiriiig ocacfaed the middle of hh 
isoutkf ham a better view of the ta^ extftmltiea, 
whkh render lAm feaBbie of the brevky of \^. If 
youitg pec^fe aie fir baprudckic as to be ofteii do- 
ceimdy n k^ not owing ta <heir defice of enjoymeht, 
bdt tGi their ftekitK for k where it i» not to be found; 
Mad w their being fo extiemcijr bofy abein: a Aiferable 
fufufirf, that they have noc time to olako ufe of the 
fptfttrt moEMenc 

Confider my EtniKus,, paft the ace of twenty, 
.perfeftly foond i^ body aodr iniad, ftibng, robtift, 
jftive; alert, endued with gciod fenfev good-natufe, 
tfift) kuAMiify ; pmeiens in fai» coadti^ accoraise ii 
tim tafte, fcmd cf the beaiAifol,, benevolent ia hitf dif- 
p4^(kiOfi) free from the tyranny of tecnpeftisoufi paT- 
ftcma; and irom die yoke of opinion^ btx fiibjeft to the 
tawr of wiidDm, and docile to' the voice of frieAdflnp; 
fmfkGbd, odF alt the ufeful, and feveral of the agrte- 
aibte, talents 1 regardle^ of richea,, depending for his 
fopport on the ftrength of bia armsi and confequently 
nor afiind of wantit^ bread,, let what ^ill happen. 
Behold him now agitated with a growing pafllon : 
his heart kindles vmh the br& flames- of lovb ;: his 
pkarfii^ dreams fill his imagination with a new world 
eif deligbt t he is in love with an objeft truly amiabie, 
isMMi more: fo for the beauties of her miody than for 
dvofe^o^ her perfon •, he expe£ts a return oi afTedion. 
wkiith he^^knows to be due to his fincerky -, it is in the 
^fmftpoihy df hearts, in the cono^rence of virtuous 
featimentiy diat their munsal inclination is: founded. 
This inclination of courfe mull be lading i he refi^ts 
kinffeif 'widi ftiU* confidence,, and even^ widi juft reafon, 
M a ttieft^ enchanting* deliriuasi' ^ he i» Void of all foar, 

U 2 regret. 
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ttgttty for remorfey and without JUiy i>tber:)iiiqi]ii^dfr 
than tbtt.widi which the feiidmdBt jof:(tnieiHmu^c&^ 
is infeparfdBiIy conncAed. What;can; te>ii^tiii^ tor 
complete hit felicity i tie:tS; po0e0bddofbalfclDhe^«dH 
*^antBges diat can: been^oyed at ooe tsnoet mtmittm\ 
be added ^bue at the expcnoe cf .fomedimg^ tbtt hpfurG^i 
fejOea^ he feels as much li^piiief& ad w bonfifleptf 
fvith the condition of hiimaiuty; Shall I aownattiinpt 
to interrupt this ftate of felicity i ShalLl fae.fo^craefcasq 
tQ diflurb this delightfiil fcene of infiocent ptealureih^ 
His prefent blife forms the moft precious o^mentfolo 
his whole life. What could I g^ve him in rcrnin^ tlkit 
would be an equivalent to the bleffing of which i hadfi 
bereft him i Even in confummadng his happiiie&i h 
ihould defh-oy the moft engaging ctrcumftaoce beiong«>^ 
ing to it. The laft fcene is far more pleading in.idea^<* 
than in pofleiTion ; more bewitching while eiqpe&ed^ "^ 
than when enjoyed. O my dear Emilius, love, audi 
be beloved again ; long may'ft thou enjoy, before dioit' 
poileflefti enjoy at once love and innocence; maids'^ 
thy paradife on earth, whiift thou expedleft that of the; 
heavenly abodes ; I will not abridge this fortunate ■* 
period of thy life; I had rather fpin it out, and jsn^r 
deavour to protraft the delightful inchantmcntn Alas !/ 
it muft have an end, and very foon ; but I will take* 
care that it fhail be for ever imprcffcd iri thy meini6ry jc 
and t^ou ihalt not repent to have tafted of its fMK^ets. f 

Emilius does not forget that we muft return; ijbe. 
cloaths we have borrowed. . As foon as they wcre.^: 
ready, we mounted our horfes, and rode awayiulb 
gallop : he would be glad there were no interme- 
diate fpace, but that he could inftantly arrive at the 
end of his journey. When once the heart is impreffed 
with the pafllon of love, it becomes fubjeft to fijllici- 
tude and uneafinels. But if my labour has^not .b^en 
thrown away, he will not feel many fuch &anes of 
-■ inquietude. ' * ', 

Unluckily we found the road very bad,: tfeough a 
' country interfedted with woods. Emilius was^ the ficid 

' to 
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to take notice of our having loft our way; yet he did> 
not coniplain^ or break out into any a£t of impatience, 
but u&dali^his endeavour^ to get into the righif road : 
we wanddied : about a coniiderable time, and bn pre* 
ferved the fatne coolnef&.and good temper. This, 
to you^ reader, is xif no moment; but I, who amid well 
acquainted with his natural warmth, > could itot help 
confidering it as a very remarkable circumftancet I 
perceived tbe good tSeOi of that care I had taken to 
inure him, ever fince his infancy, to the hard ftrokes' 
ofnecefficy* 

At ter^tfa we arrived at the happy manfion. We 
met with a more open and obliging receptioji thaa 
the firft time \ for now we are old acquamtance. Emi- 
lius and Sophia ialuted each other with fome confufion, 
but did not foeak a word ; for what could they fay in 
our prefence r The converiation- they want, does not 
admit of witnefles, Wc took a turn in the garden, 
one part of which was planted with ail forts of v^- 
tables for the ufe of the kitchen ; the other was 
an orchard, covered with large fruit-trees of every 
kind, and interfered by purling rills, and by borders 
decked with flowers. What a .charming place} cried 
Emilius, in an enthufiaftic rapture, his head filled 
with his' favojirite Homer-, methinks I fee the garden 
of Alcinous. The damfel, defirous to know who was 
Alcinous, afked her mother : Alcinous, faid I, was 
a king of Corcyra *, the defcription of' whofe garden 
in Homer, is criticiied by perfbns'of tafte as too fimple 
aiod unadorned f. This Alcinous had a very amiable 
. daughter^ 

* By the ancients called al(b Phseacia, now Corfi^. 

f Oofe to the gates a fpadous garden lies. 

From ftorms defended, and inclement Ikies : . 
Four acres was th*alIotted fpot of ground, 
Feiic'd with a green inclofure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confefTed the fruitful mold ; 
. Thered'ning apple ripens here to gold. ; 

•■'Here the blue ng with lufcions juice o*erflows,. 
With d^per red the full pomegranate glow3; 
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daugbfer, "who, the n*^bt before \ust fidser |[^e :ap 
hofpitable entertainmeflr W ft (b-angfr^ ■ Aya^^fj^ ^hqt 

flie flioulcl be fooH blefied with 4 bjoibdfrv&ii ^^Si^Mf^ 

2uite abalhed, ^aA down ^ «yes^ andriiluihed^i^. 
lort, it i€ imppf&ble to evprefs ber co]9fia/ibn«. ij^r 
father, who was pleafe4 ^kh iwr^ing^^i.piit]^ 
his word, arid faid. That the youogprioceii wutot ifii- 
fklf m perfo^ io wa(h her robes by the river Jid{r^Jdo 
you imagipe^ continiied he» that ihe would have diA 
4ainfd to toufph the diny napkins, vmkx a notiop-tjuK 
they fmeltof the fragments? Sophia^ againft.gduW, 
this ftroke was lerelled, forgetting her natuni} tioii- 
dky^ acufe(l herfeif with great $irit, by obftrvisy( 

The branch here ben4s beneath the w^lgktjr pear^ 

And verdant olives Aoariih roand the yeir* 

The balmy fpirit of the weflemg«|e - . - .v r. 

Et^mfd breathes on fruity UAtauj^t IP fiaU. 

Each dropping near, » followipg pear fupidies^p 

On apples, apples, figs on figs anfe : 

The lame mild feafon ^es the bk)om« tor blow, h - '' ^ 

The bads to harden, and t]ie fniits ip gi«^. - ' i > 

Here ordered vines in eqoal raniu appear^ < ' . j 

With all th'unitcd labours of th? ycer^ . ^ .^ ^ 

^ome to unload the fertile branches run, ^' 

Some dry the blackeniii|^ dufters in the fiin; ' 
Others to tre^ the liqmd haryeft jein,r "- i 

Thegrqaning prefies foam with 0eq49 pf "vixCl:. 
tfere jun? the vjnps in early ^ow'r deiiinr'd» . ,- . 7 

Here grapes dlfcoloored on die funny ndC| ' '-'*.■■ f 
And there in autumn's riches purple dy* J« ' ' ' J 

Beds of all various herbs, fer ever gMeBf ' i> ■" 

In beanteous order terminate the icefia j . . ,. jc 
Two plenteous fountains the wlu4epro(pe^ qcown'ai: 1 
This Ihro* the gardens leads its ftreams arounS, "" '" " > 
. Vifits each plant and waters all the ground. ' ' ■ i ^^" J 
While that m pipes befiea^h the palace flowt^ ■■..^' 
And thence its current on the town beftowis ■. - .. , .j- 
To various ufe dieir various ilfe^pas thai,|^;i^^ 
The people one, ^od one foppUe^ the f^:^* 

. Such is the deicription of the garden of A)^oa% in the 
fcycnth book of the Odyff^, where to the e^rco^i^''^^^ °^ 
that old dotard Homer, a.nt of the prinee^^^ Ma^^ev^'Chere 
were no arbburt,^ ilatu6i, cafi:ade(^ aor gnfr-^M^ '^^Y ^^^ 

that 
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^kat her p4)t 7 Mraa vtry feafib^ ibc wo^ld ^0 ajil 

1ld1efinatt^liacnhf^clfy rfcri^ (he permitted, to (Id^it"^ 

^^mdjcfaat ihcT'miuld widi.ploaiiifj!^ |iave dbneftill more;, 

)kad/ ftttL beeh. commamkd. v While fhe ipbke thfel^ > 

^vUds^ Ihe call a. fide glance at me, exprefiive oit 

rfome imfuiMidc^ at which 1 could not forbear fxhil-^ 

log; for I plainly perceived the motive that alarmed 

^Jier iaoOGent heairt) and prompted her iK) fpeak in her 

tiiirn defence* Her father was fo cruel as to take hi£r 

:^%jtp, and to aik her, hj way of raillery, what bu finds 

riuid fhe to talk upon the occafion^ and what relation 

-i«ras there between her and the daughter of Alctnous ? 

^5 At tbit (he was thrown into fuch confufion and tremb* 

ling, that (he was almofl afraid to draw her breath, or. 

to liix iap her eyei. Charming girl! it is no longer 

tkne to di^mbte; you have already, even againft 

your will, declared your ient^ents* 

This little fccne waes foon over, and feemed to be 
forgot ^ luckily for Sophia, Emilius was the only one 
of the company who undeirflood nothing of :the mat- 
ter. We continued our walk, and the young people,* 
who ac firft ktpt by our fide, found it difficult to 
conform to the fiowt^efs of our nootion v inf^fibly they 
got before us^ thea they approached, and ^t length ac«« 
coded wch other; and prefemly we beheld them at a 
t confiderable diftanc^e. Sophia feemed to be very attend 
} tive and fedate i Emilius* fpoke^ and with a great deal 
of geflm-e 5 they did noe appear Co be in the Teaft tired 
of thei^ convtr&fioiW' in about an hour v^e turned 
( bidky'afid called to them to follow us^ they awnplicd, 
1^ but niSvdd i'D Obdir turn trith a very flow pace •, it 
was vifibia th^ they endeavoured to gain as much 
mm as they po^ibiy could. At length their conver<» 
faitfk»i*c^bGdbil all^ ac once, as foon as thejrdrew near 
ciKgigti/to bfe dverfieard, and they redoubled their 
piuiie' 6^'joln the company. Emilius accoils us with an 

»rfi n't ."iu'.r.h' '■■ ^ ' . . . .. ' 

r^ ^r^-ifjii^ft-l-^if^^ Sophia's mother in fomc ineafure<36fe!;ving 

»r.*'9i]f!;)dMinkA for not fuitering her daughter to {poll, with wafhing^ 

tbe mi: ]yi94K;diAt are ib of^ to be l^iilbd by'^tiiu. 
Jbi{* U 4 . ©pcft 



op(^^ikff(j£Hon£Kt6air'i hid dyiisUpaikk ^i^Pthlioft^t^ 
he turns them on a fudden wk$-f<:Mieilft(|Ufetvdelwj 
waixis; thb* mother >cif So{)hia,Jto;obferteerfle/n»fiHcr 
of het F^eptioA.' Sophia is fair^^rom^ibehi^aiiignvidii) 
the fkiM eafe and freedom: v^ flie^ apprdaqheftt^ fhci 
ap^ars quite cbnfufed to find herfetf'tete-a-tecsita4chia' 
^tomg i^an, though Ihehad been fo okcn'itifftui fame 
ficoadon with many others; without thei leafl:> eihbarp 
raffmcnt, or without ever meeting with aiiy kitidaf 
cenfure. She made up to her mother with iil i^tpedih 
tion, which put her fomewhat out of breathy land ihe 
muttered a few words of no great fignificancy, a$^ 
ihe would give to underiland (he had *been there fot 
fome time. 

By the fcrcnity painted on the coujitenances of the 
lovely pair, it plainly appeared that they had eaied 
their innocent hearts of a heavy burden. Still they be- 
haved with the fame referve to each other, but were 
not fo much embarraffed. This referve was owingto 
the refpeft Emilius had for Sophia, to her modSy, 
arid the regard they both had to decency and good- 
manners. Emilius fometimes ventures to fpeak a few 
words ; (he has the courage to anfwer him, but ntei^r 
without cafting an eye on her mother. The inoft 
confiderable'change in her behaviour, is in r^ard to 
me. She^xpreffes a greater refpeft for me, ihe -gms 
' me a kinder look, fpeaks to me in^ a mofe aflfec- 
tiqnate manner, and feems attentive to every ^hittg 
that can give me pleafure : in ihort I perceive that ihs 
'honours me with herefteem, And that ih^ wcmkl4>e 
glad to obtxiin mine in return. I find that ElhiHos ^ 
faid fomething to her about me^, one firtmid^iinai^e 
they had laid their heads together, in otder ta 'gain 
' me ovet to their intereft : yet this was taoictistjfti&i 
and-Sc^hia herfelf is not fo eafy to gdn.'-i -Perhaps 
--he will .have. more occafion for my intereft s|?iAihcr, 
-'^•than fct hers with me. Lovely couple !-ii^Refle6fci)tig 
^•'that tl t ieflfibility of my^ young friend has 'gj9e!i:«me 
^'•'fbkijf Jiftpo¥tanqc ift bis'firft conrerfstion ^wteli?'iii3 
^'' miilrcfs, 
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t*rchfWPy(O%*grpe0i^ib^QnrtqiliQre^^^ ^irj 
litis, xledply. %Htwi tbi^kft . ihe \i$ n$gi: t^fu^a^tt ^ 
Irisiwiihcw .y^i.hc has obiainqd inp^i^orsssJi^cwii^^ 
ftKMn Sc>phia,r./he liftens to. wh^^ h? feya, ^i^fti 5?ftllft^ 
i)aanfwer.£ E^ftiliw knows her modc%iW4=ifr;n9ft 
kt thcf Jteaft :furprjied at her referve. v h^e is %ifil^le ^t^ 
it /is dw parents who generally marry their chHdre^* 
and fnppofts -that Sophia only waits^ for an order from 
hers : he aflw her permiffion to apply to them for 
leavcy -and ih^ docs not oppofe it. Hcfpeaks to met 
and I mention it to them in his name, and even in hU 
prcfcnce. But Kow great his furprife to hear that So- 
|dua was her own miftrefs, and that it depended upoil 
horfelf intirely to m?ike him happy! He begii!^ 
then to be amazed at her behaviour, and his confir 
tjence diminifhejs. He is alarmed upon feeing him- 
,ielf not fo far advanced as he imagined ; and then in 
the warmth and tendcrnefs of his paflion, he. has re- 
cciurie to all the powers of language to mek her to 

pity- ; . . ■ 

!<> Emilius is not of fuch a difpofition as to gu^& at 
-any thing to his prejudice ; unlefs he is made agquaint* 
: cd with it, -he will never know it while he lives 5. and 

Sophia iartoQ proud to let him into the fccret. . The 
^difficulties which oppofe her confent, would rather be 
^^riLH^encouragement to another in her fituation ; bu| ihe 
i^JiasxiQt forgot her parents inftrudions. Shehas.huca 
ii;fleader l(^tiinc, and is very fenfible that h^ is ppujieQC. 
'^{iJ9W'^ greatly muft he exert himfelf to ■ d^feryf^^ h» 

idlecno! What a ftock of merit mufthepoflefs, to 
/ 'dtncd'this inequality ? But how fhouldli^ think of 
f.c{tte6Hdifficuldes ? Does Emilius know any tiungiiponw 
. li^eniing ;his riches ? Does he once give himfelf^die 
-^trd^folc-to inquire about them ? Thank heayeh he has 
'fAOiOccafioa at all for wealth ; he has it in hia pow^r to 

.rbe.beflyeficeat without it. The good brd9eM^P<^nds m 

his 
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his hdirt; ahd tibr^ b^'puMK 'HegiV^li^^ffiA^ 
Iiis attbnaattte, his al!ibfttba;^ib)^«v<iirhiy)^^ 
•tKi wftti^ediaiidih 'dfimiftiiig-'hft dc^ 
ttt&riityp ^he liirdljr thinks it ifrorA n^Httfe *6 #fc«k6ft 
■ftfe mcn% hii beftows t^^ '^^^'^ *' 

I; Not knowing whom to Sfenw for His'^rtftW(dlf- 
^cc, he imputes the fatik intirdy to Itfmfelf /^ Ufr 
who would dare to reprefent the o^eft he idoi%«4 'i» 
guilty of caprice i What an humiliation to Impiidt^ 
^to find his addrefits feje&ed! He ho te^gt^r^ap^ 
proaches Sophia with the amiable corrfideAC^ oi-M 
heart, which thinks itfelf worthy of hers; he is afriid) 
he trembles in her prricnce. He ceafes to einteiti^n 
! any hopes of conciliating her love, but thinks only 

■ of nioring her to pity. His patience is fometknes 
worn out, and Ipite and anger are ready to take itd 

■ place. Sophia feems to forefce thefe emocioflsy 
jand cafts her eye towards her angry lover. One 

I glance alone fupprefles his refentment, and fills his 
. fhind with fear; in fliort, he becomes ttiore fubmii^ 
. five than ever. 

AfHifted and uneafy at this ftubbom refift* 

ance, he unbofoms himfclf at length to his ifrti- 

mate friend. He intrufts him with the ftirrows of 

% love-fick heart, and implores his advice ahd 

.■ affiftance^ ** How myfterious is her conduft! 

^^ That Ihe wifhcs me well, I have no manner rf 

** doubt ; for inftcad of avcWirtg, (he feems fo be 

pieifed with my company. Whenevet I airri+r, 

(he gives mafks of joy, and expreflfes forrow at 

my departure J (he accepts of my kind oflkes with 

/^^•^ great goodnature; fhe feems to be pteafed with 

^; •!» my^ attendance ; ihe fomctimei vouchfefes tt) give 

^^/•* Trie 'her ad Vice, and even to fjwtKrrni^ with 'her 

■^ '*^ drdferi , Yet fee wjefts my vows, andf my ihd^;l- 

^^"'••' tk^ ivhenevcr I mlk to her of the n»arri4ge 

^'^^i^.^f^^ tof befifefftt; and'tf^I1% 

"'^^' i'wt^/iite^ kiftawtly rerifes. Hfew rfrc- 

f^ J^M^K i^ Mt t^ ffioiikP reqiii^ftielto be 

''''^^-? " intirclv 
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" aflift yow,jf«?Pd, .^W^^^^^^^ 

^f f^ ftniji^t^^ he has fex:eiyw.u:Qxn yow^" wiU^n 
$V ^r him fniferable, unless you complebe^^ 

>t.oci^." ^ . . . .; '■;;.. ^ 

. I ^%p)ir accordingly to Sophia, and with fome w* 

-Afiulty pinevsulrf on her to reveal a iccfct, WHi(;i[!l 

Jipew very well before Ihe mentioned i^;. With 

. gre;uer difficulty did I at length obtain her perouC- 

Hon tQ. impiart if to Emilius. lOie difcovcry. thr?w him 

;: info . the greateft furprizc- He had no idie;a. at all 

^iuch delicacy •, he covild not imagine that the diSfe^ 

rcnce vi a little money ibould conflitute a pcdbn't 

<:hara(3:cr and merit, when I told him the cffedfc of 

. prejpdicc^ he.burit into a laughter, and dated with 

jpyj wa$ gomg that very moment to . renounce and 

relinquilh his eftate, in order to have the l^onoux; of 

facing as poor as Sophia, and to render himfelf 

worthy or becoming her hulband* 

". Sg^ foi faid I, lajring hold of hini by the hand, 

' ^^ andfmiiing at his impetubfity; will this ybiing 

^y he^ of yours never ripen ? and after philoibphi& 

" ing all your life, will you never learp to reaTon? 

, ** Do not you perceive, that were you to fpllbw vour 

*Vpwp foolilh proicft, you would render your iitua^ 

. '^ tion worfe, and Sopnia more untra^able^ Sm^ 

: ^^ is the advantage of having a few acr^is more t^an 

,- ♦^ her» but \t would he a very cjonfidtraJtii^' Qnc* 

'. *^ were you to Orifice them all for her jGJ^'c>.. if 

j^.^* beK pride wUl not permit her to be ij^^bttcd to 

.,; H you. for the former favour^ how can YayL^j^ffidk 

♦« .. Ih/^ wwild ever fobmit to the hV^x,l\^ihi^CMWt 

bear,t;he thoughts that a h^(band!l90]^ 

her with having added to hor fort;Uf^» ^[^^ 
v^ patience to let him reproach htr ynt^^fxt^ im* 

$ povc*- 
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povierilhcd himfelf on" her account? Unhappy 
youth ! beware flie lulpefts you of haying formed 
any fuch projeft. So far frotn it, you ought to 
^^ beconie an oeconomift, and be faviog for her fnke^ 
left fhe Should accufe you of having attempted to 
gsdn her by artifice; and of voluntarity parting 
** with what you would othcrwife have loft by your 
negligence* 

Do you imagine, that in the main flie is afraid 
of a large fortune, or that her refiifal proceeds 
merely from your riches ? No, my dearEmilius, it 
is owine to a more fubftantial caufe, to the diipo- 
^ fitioh wnich generally arifes in the mind of the pof- 
** feffor of wealth. She is fenlible, that they who enjoy 
** the goods of fortune, prefer them to every other 
*' confideration in life ; that the opulent reckon gold 
" fer J>ejrond merit ; that in their eftimjition money 
** outbalances every^ thing; hence they imagine you 
to be ftill in their debt, after a whole life fpcnt 
ih their fervice, only becaufe they gave you amor- 
*' fel of bread. How are you then to aft, my Emilius, 
•* in order to allay her fears ? Let her be thwoughly 
•* acquainted with your charafter ; though this be a 
•* work of fome time. Let her fee that your gene- 
** rous foul is poflefled of internal treafure3, fiiffi- 
cient to balance thofc of fortune. By conftancy 
and perfeverance, furmountheroppofitiort; by the 
exertion of grand and generous fentimehts, ooligc 
her to forget your opulence. Shew her your love, 
by your conftant attendance on her perfon, and. by 
rendering good offices to her worthy parents* Con* 
*' vince her, that your obfequioufnefs is not the eflfe6l 
" of a tranfitory paffion, but of principles indelibly 
** imprinted in the bottom of your heart. Pay due • 
«* honours to a woman of merit, on whom fortune ^ 
** has'frowned, ; and it will be the only way of re* ■ 
** conciling that woman to a man of merit, who. , 
*' enjoys fuch prplpcrity . ** 

It 
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•^Ir;fteaiy totwaginc what ;jplei(ifirc oiir_^Qii^^^^ 
edited A-cM'lMs mc6m&:j^ ^.hovr greatly, Ins t:oh-^ 
fidenCttgiifid-fiiopc i/we rcvi^-, ho*r 'fincenfly he' 
r^oiiMcV ttHtt Ji^ had nodiiftg. niorc to ik)'fiv.bfder | 
taeond)illS&^lh^aflR^jdil <if ^Sophia, th^ hrwould'^l 
hjD/c v<>tui^jttnfy pctfotmed,' if that irouh^ , lady did' 
nottxi% 6ti£mi never had bccii tne objcA erf his' 
love. Whoever is but the leaft acquainted with his 
charaifter, t¥&l eafily conceive in what noanner ht con- 
ducted hifnfelf on the occafion. \ 

Behold 1 am now, become the confident of the 
young couple, and the mediator of their courtfhip! 
A fine employment for a governor ! So fine, that I 
never performed any one tranfaClion in my Ufe, that 
. raifed me ib high in my own efteem, and afibrded 
me fuch inward fatisfa<^ion. Befides, this employ 
was attended with othier agreeable circumftances : I 
was always welcome iDo the family •, and they had a 
confidence in me, that I would take care to keep 
the lovers in good order. Emilius was fo greatty^ 
afraid of difobOging me, that he never flicwcd him- 
lelf fo docile during his whole life. The damfel almoft 
killed me with kindnefs; yet I was not her dupe, for 
I attributed no more to myfelf than my due. Thus 
fhe indircftly made herfelf amends for her forced 
reftraint towards Emilius. She often carefled the 
youth in the perfon of his mafter*, but (boner would 
(he. have fufl^ered death, than Ihew fuch exprefliflns 
of love and regard to himfelf ^ for his part, knowing 
that I would not prejudice his interefts, he was in- 
finitely delighted with the good underflanding efhi- 
bliffaea between us. When in walking (he refufes 
to let him take hold of her arm» it is a confolation ' 
to him, to think it is only with a view to give nie 
the pitference. He retires to fome little diftancc 
without murmuring V but with an eye expreffive 
of - his follicitude, he fays ^ to me foftly,' Friend, 
defend my caufe. He follows us with his looks \ 
he endeavours to read our countenance^ and 

to 
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to interprec our difeourfe by oor jgeitureS} kncming 
that in eyerjr thing we Siy^ he is inthnatety^ conceal' 
ed. My good Sophia^ iW happy ttd content yOli 
BTCy that without beii^ overheard by TdcihakdUtf; 
you can converfe with hia Mentor^ Hmir ami^lerthe 
freedom and openneia, wid^ wlucfa yi^i^ Aifte^hnb to 
lead every tnmfaftion of youf heart! VTitfa yHtlatc 
pleafure you difclofe the high eftetfltt you entercsttb 
for his puDtl! Hew aflFbfting die ^eeiity, ^f^ 
which you let him fee into your moft tender ftkA- 
wncMi ! How artful the diiSaitr, with wludk yoa re- 
pel the importunate youth, when impadende ob- 
liges him to interrupt yoor coirrerfe f Iwwdiantiing 
the emotion, with which you chide him for tm in- 
^fifcretion, when he happens to hinder you from &y- 
mg, or from Eftening to, fomething in his prafe, aad 
from finding in our difeourfe ibme new reaibna t> 
ilrengthen your love. 

Emilius being thus admitted upon ^efyo^tig of 
a lover, aflerts mc ieveral rights belonging to that 
fituation; he tdks, he fbllicits, he impOFtimes^ If 
he receives a harfh anfwer. Of an affrbm, Ibe <f3Mt 
£fregards it, provided hid petition be heard^ At 
length he obtams, though not without ^fieuitt, 
that Sophia wiU vouch&re publicly to aflbme the 
authority of a miftrefs, to prcfcribe his ievenrif taflts, 
to lay her commands upon him inftead of imreating, 
fo accept of his fervices inftead of thanking him, |o 
fegulate the number and time of his vifitef to for- 
bid him from coming till' fuch a p^ntkviat ^kf^ or to 
ftay beyond a limited hour. This ifeir gofWVl^ 
ment is fettled in aniblemn manner; ^Ad though 
ihe relu£tant}]r accepts of the fupreiM ffpaf^^ 
ihe exerts it with fuch rigour, as fmjuentiy Makes 
poor Emilius repent he ever invefted Iwr vmk k. 
Whatever fhe commandis, he is'fure t& obey; afid 
it frequently happens, that in departing from her 
prcfence, in obedience to her order, his eyes ovtt- 
^w with joy, and he lodes at iMy z^ if 

ho 
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{i« &id : Yqu fee ibe haa taken po0eifion of my hourt; 
In (he oiem time the htu^tyjaiir obiervei Jbjer con* 
queft». 4nd fmUes at the pride of her flave. 

Now ^Kwld I invoke thf>& Inimitable o^^ 
iVlbano lojid J^phaelt tor, lend me their pencib, io 
order tailir^w a true t^pitfentatkm of exquifite de<^ 
light. AadthoUt diVipe Mikoo> teach my uafkil- 
ful peh» tD defiuibc the pleaiwea of kyre and inxitGK 
cence. AJb» no; rather hide your dehifivc arts be-^ 
fore the (aci^ truths of nature Reader^ you need 
only ta hiw your heart open to human feeHng% 
and your mind tp virtue^ and then your itnagioatjott 
may t^ afree funrer of the tntn&orts of the ti»o 
younfl kver9i who under the eye of their parents^ 
and their condu^Ehor,. ^ive a fuU fcope to» the fweet 
iUufion of thi&enchantmg fceiK^ and flowly advanung 
f owarda the term of ti^ir defires> ioterweare wkn 
JBowers the hs^py knot, which n to xxnkk them to- 
gether tiU their final difiototKm. Intoxicated wttk 
&xd% a Tarktyt of delightM images^ I cannot ofafienre 
their isegulaj? feriev and Iput dbem together , wnk- 
«yt orckr oc connexion, mxt glte me a maft of the 
kaft iim£ibiUcy> and I am fure m will be aUe to form 
an idea of the agreeable ficuatiofi of the parents and 
the da^hteir, of die goverjaflr and hk p^£l, and of 
their jcunt concurrence to the unbn of the moft 
charming pair, that love and virtue, exer crowned 
with ha^ond^. 

Emiliiis^ haying now a teal andbition to pdeafe his 

roiftre% jbegina to be fenfibk. of the vahie of his 

agreeable acquirements;. Sophia is fond of finging : 

be joiof. witK her in concert^ nay, he does more, n& 

tieacheaJter muiic. She is adtire and lively, and 

. Ukes die nimbb trip : he changes her fteps^^ intn a 

i^ular pace, by which, ihe acquires new graces, 

.and ^becomes complete in the art c^ dancing. Lcf- 

;^ jbna.£7>chai:ming,^ are animated by a youthful g^ty, 

/^vhick din^fiiihe^i the bdhfxd timidity of love: a 

. - lover 
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lover is aUowed to give thofe ]tSbn$ with-nMkirer* 
he is penmttcd. to a& as^ imfler towards his- mi(^ - 
trefs. »-' • 

There was an old haipfichofd in the houfe^ quiteoot 
of tune: Emilius fitted it up, and put it in onlef. Hi=' 
is a mufical inftrument-maxer as wellasa joiMr; fi#- 
he had ever laid it down as ^ maxim, not to require • 
the alliftance of another, in whatever^ he Was ca* -- 
pable of doing with his^wn hands. The houfe-bdng 
moft agreeably fituated, he made feveral drawiags . 
of it in different points of^view, and Sophi^haViiig 
^iyen the finifhing touches tofome, hun^ meqi-u]^ 
m her father's cabinet. They had no gilt frames, . 
neither did they ftand in need of fuch ornaments. 
By feeing Emilius's defigns, fhe has imitated his ^ 
manner, and is arrived at a great degree of perfec- 
tion ; in fhort, fhe cultivates all the polite arts, and 
thefc receive a new luftre from her charms. Her pa- 
rents feeing themfelves furrounded by fuch ingenious 
prpduftions, recall to mind their ancient opulence, • 
which, they valued only as it contributed to the en- 
couragement of artifts and men of abilities. Their 
whole houfe is now adorned by love; love. alone* has 
furnifhed them with thofe ornaments, which in the • 
former part of their life ufed to be attended with 
great trouble and expence. 

As the idolater decks the obje£t of his..worihip 
with his moft valuable treafures, andembelliflies the 
altar]fhe has ere&ed to the deity with all forts of 
ornaments^ juft fo the lover likes to fee his miftre& 
completely adorned; he is inceffantly delirous of add* • 
ing to her charms. She has need of none, to . be -. 
agreeable in his. eye; but it is neceflary fbrhim t(> *' 
be employed in her decorations: thisxs a new ho- 
mage he thinks due to her merit; an additiosdkl ' ?« 
pleafure to that which he takes in admtnng. her 
perfon. It feems to him, as if nothing beinici-'^ 
ful. were, in .. its proper, place, when - it does 
.3 .not.-: 
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not adorq the objic& of bis worihip. It id an aflfed-^ 
ing, and at ttie* &me timC: a ridiculous fight, to be- 
hold Emilius fo eager to teach Sophia all he knows, 
without cpofoteifiq^ whedier it be ^reeable to her 
taftO): Qr{>n^)er ^ her. to learn. He ^aks. to her 
about evoiy fubjoA, he jexphins it to her with a pue* 
rile impatience) -he beiievcs he need only to open his 
mouthy and (he will underftand him immediately ; he 
anticipates the pleafure he ihall have in reaibning and 
philofophifing with her; every acquirement that he 
cannot; difplay to her view, he confiders as ufelefs ; he 
is almofl afhamed to know any thing, of which fhe is 
ignorant. 

Behold him now employed in giving leflbns on n^-. 
tural philofophy, mathematics, hiftory , and, in (hort, 
on every art a^d fcience. Sophia is pleaied with his 
communicative difpofition, and endeavours to improve 
by it. If Emilius can but prevail to let him delivec 
his leflbns to her upon his knees, how great his con- 
tent ! He thinks he beholds the heavens opened. Yet 
this (kuation is more uneafy to the fcholar than to the 
mailer ; and is not at all favourable to inftru6tion. 
You know not, in that cafe, how to avoid thofe eyes 
that are in learch of yours ; and if they happen to 
meet, the leilbn is not much forwarded. 

The art of thinking is not foreign to women, but 
they ought only to Ikim the furface of abftrufe fci- 
ences. Sophia apprehends every thing very well, but 
does not retain any great matter. Her chief progrefs 
is in ethics, and in things of tafte ; as tophyfics, ihe 
retains Only an imperfect idea of the general laws and 
fyftcm of the world. In taking a walk, they fome- 
times contemplate the wonders of nature, and then 
their pure and innocent minds dare to raife thenlfclves 
to the- confideration of the fupreme Author. They are 
not afraid of him, they jointly expand their hearts in 
his prefence. 

What 1 ftiall two lovers, in the bloom of youtli, 
employ their private meetings in talking of religion ? 
: Vol. II. X Shall 
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Shall they ibend their time in %ing their catscUfiftf. 
Of what u|b is it CO debtfe fublimtty i Tkore is i^. 
ck>ubt but they converfe on that fubjedk, pkafcd wuh: 
its illufiofi ) they fee their own perfcdions, they.lo«s> 
one another, wd diey are led by a kind of evdiufiafin^ 
to difeourfe on the reward of virtue. Tbc &cri^ 
flees they offer up at its altaiv render it dear tt> thenu 
In the midft of A>nie of their tran^xnts, wliich iheys 
are obliged to peftrain, they mingle their sears^s twv 
purer thm the dew of heaven, tears fo delicsQus* nil 
to create the moft exquilite rapture -, i^ i^ort^ dief 
are in the moft biewitch^ng delirium that the humatf' 
mind is capable of. enjoying. Even their dematil 
are an honourable iacrince^ apd make an addidon tor 
their happinels. Men, who are (laves to their iyoidii* 
nate lufts, will come to know thefe plea&ires, and pN 
gret the happy time, in which they refufed n- parttdbi 
of fuch pure enjoyments. 

Notwithft^ding this good u^derftandio^ tbejl 
ibmetimes happen to diflfer, and even to be at vati*' 
ance : the miitrefi is not exempt from c^ica^ no0 
the lover from pafllon ; but thefe little^ ftonBS aif 
ibon blown over, and only contribute to cement dieir 
union. Enctilius learns to be lefs afraid of dbem ; fcf 
by experience he finds that he gains more b^ tnntioi 
of reconciliation, than he lofes by open ouands. 
The effeft that followed from the firft, nialtcs Nai 
flatter himielf that he Ihall be equally fucce&ful in Ai 
reft : however, he is miftaken. Bm if he* dot* not 
obtain fo yifible an advantage, ftiU he ia atw«v| a 
gainer, by receiving undoubted proo& of So{»flAi 
fincericy and aflfedtion. Should you be defiroua' t» 
know the nature of this advantage, I will indulgeyoi 
the more readily, as it aBbrds me an opportubitylof 
eftablifliing a very ufeful maxim, and at tfaeianla 
time of refuting another of the moft d«igeimi9^sd» 
dency. ■■. ^-^r..^ i*v; 

Emilius is a lover, of courfe he ddea not behave 

with temerity to his miftrefs s and on the other hand^ 

2 Sopbift 
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Si^pbia U & ^A of |oa nwck fpidc to iui^er Um u> 
^urp i^y tamMiatirif!^. Difcretioa has iits liiQicsi. 
tbaii of Sophja bocdei:s^ more oa ievferky Cban on m-* 
cjiilgenoe • nay* her owsi fathici: is fcequeAtly under 
iqppsehenfiaiit loft her g|;eat relierve fliowid dcgeoeratc 
uita pride and haugbtind^r £vea 'm tbc moft pcUate 
CQmcrfatiQQS) Emiliw dates oat fbUicit, i^or pre(en(| 
99^ (he teaft. uululgpncc : when io waUcixig jhe thinlU 

Spec XQ uke hold of hioH, which. Ihe af^a^s con-, 
» 0^ a great iavQiur, he hardly pccTua^es^ ia 
fttcbiag: a figb, to pref& her arm gemly to his brea^ 
Yd a&<r a long conftraiiiUy he: ventured to £beaL 9 
]d6 of the faeni of her robe, and he was HbveraJr 
tunes* Gaa fbrtuaate^ that ihe thought pcop^ to letin 
mA «nobicrved. One day he wanted to take tUa 
prndom lA a oaore open mannert and fhe found 
neat fEmlt wUh it. He infifted, and ihe grew ob* 
iftinatfi 1 iix her angf r fb& dropped foine haily expref* 
fon&ii Emilius would not let irhem pais without 
SMkiog a reply ; the remainder of the day was fpent 
isL pouting^ and they parted very much difpleaicd 
WMh each odaer. 

Sophia was not at all eafy in her mind. She could 
IKit conceal her i]aq.uietude from her mothScr, who 
WW her only confidante. This was her firft quarrel *, 
wd feemed to he too trifiing an aSair to be attended 
with any confequence. She was. forry however for her 
VUftake ;, her mother gave her leave, and her father 
commanded her, to repair it. 
c. The next day Emilius, labouring under great 
^Badety^, returned before his ufual time. Sophia was 
sn har mother's toilette, and her father was alio in the 
£wM' apartmeni:. Emilius enttred the room with great 
aifpoiQj, Us air ibmewhat melancholy. vScarce had 
dm fhtbor and mother faluted him, when Sophia turn^- 
ci^aiKiut^ and offering him her hand, inquired in^a 
v^erji aSedionaitt manner after his health. It is obyious 
Skac iOi fair a hand was not extended, but in order to 
,, . X2 be 
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be kiflfed ; Emilhis took hold of it, but did not prefi 
it to his lipft. Sophia, fomewhat abaflied, drew it 
back with ai good a grace as fhe poffibly ooold. Emi- 
lius, unaccum>med to the manners of womeni ^nd 
not knowing the nature of capricioufiiefsy ftill relented 
yefterday*s behaviour. Sophia's father feeing her em- 
barraflfed, completed her confufion by a gooddeat of 
raillery. The poor girl, in her jprefent humiliation and 
difgrace, it at a lofs what to do, and vrould give all 
the world Ihe could indulge her tears. The more con- 
ftraint (be Ufed, the more her heart was fwelled, and at 
length a tear gulhed from her eye againft her will. 
Emilius fees the pearly drop, throws himfelf upcm his 
knees, takes hold of her hand, and gives it a thoufand 
kifles. Indeed you are too good, faid the father, burft« 
ing into a loud fit of laughter ; for my part, I fhould 
have lefs indulgence for thoie giddy creatures, and I 
fhould punifh the mouth that had prefumed to ofiend 
me. Emilius, emboldened by this fpeech, • turned ar 
fuppliant eye towards the mother, and thinking he per- 
ceived a fign of conient, trembling approached So- 
J)hia's face ; fhe turned her head a(ide, and; to fave her 
ips, expofed a blufhing cheek that vied with the da- 
maflc rofe. The eager youth would not bear a repulfe^ 
and fhe made but a faint redftance. How ambrofial a 
kifs, had it not been taken in a mother's prefence ! So- 
phia, beware of fe verity : you will be often afked the 
permiflTion to kifs your gown, on condition of your 
fbmetimes refufing to grant it. •• 

After this exemplary punifhment, the father went 
out upon bufinefs, and the mother fent Sophia away 
under fome pretext ; then addreffing herfelf to Emi^ 
lius, fhe fpoke the following words in a very grovfc 
accent : *' Sir, I fhould imagine that a young man of 
*' your parts and education, endued with fuch fcntK- 
•' ments and principles of virtue, would not fepay 
*' with dilhonour, the civilities he had received from 
" an honourable family. For my part, I am not 
3 " morofe, 
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Vmorofe, nor am I a prude ; I know what indul- 
^' gpnces are to be allowed to . youth ; and the fcenc 
that has lately pa0cd in my own prefence, is a fuf* 
ficient proof ot what I affirm. Confult your friend 
f * in regard to your duties, and he will tell you the 
*' difierence between the liberties allowed in the prc- 
^^ fence of a father and mother, and thofe ufurped in 
^^ their abience, by abudng their confidence, and by 
♦' making fnarcs of thofe very favours, which, un- 
*' der their eye, may be extremely innocent. He will 
^* tell you. Sir, that my daughter was guilty of no 
f* other fault in regard to you, than that of not tak- 
** ing notice the very firft time, of what flie never 
ought to have permitted. He will let you know, 
that whatever is taken as a favour, becomes really 
•' fuch ; and that it is unworthy of a man of honour 
** to abuie the fimplicity of a young girl, in order 
•* to ufurp thofe fame liberties in private, which fhe 
•* may freely indulge before all the world. For it ig 
** well known what decency is capable of tolerating 
** in public ; but no one can tell where a perfon will 
** Hop, who affefts to be myfterious, and eredbs him- 
•*. felt as fble judge of his own whimfies." 

As foon as the goodmother had finiflied her juft re- 
.prim^, which fhe feemed to direft rather to me than 
to my pupil, flie withdrew, and left me quite tutprifed 
JC her fingular prudence, who looked upon it as no* 
thi<ng to fee a kifs impreifed on her daughter's lips in 
her own prefence, but feemed frightened that her lover 
ifaould prefume to touch her robe with his lips in pri- 
vate- When I refledt on the abfurdity of our maxims, 
by which real virtue is ever facrificed to decency, I un- 
derftand why our lailguage is much chailer, in pro- 
portioQ as our hearts are more corrupt ; and how it 
comes that our dealings are more exaft, in propor* 
tton as thofe who condu6t them are more didioneft. 
. . HjenQfr I took an opportunity to make Emilius ac- 
^pjainted with fome part of his duty, in which indeed 

X3 he 
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he onght to hare been earlier inftrufled. Iti Ae 
courfe of our conrcrlation there occurred to ftic ft nc?r 
reflexion, which perhaps does the greater honour to 
Sophia, though I took particular care not to mention 
it to her lover. It is very clear that this pretended 
haughtinels, of which Ihc is accufed, ts nO IttOrc 
than a precaution to guard againft her own Wcakiiefs. 
Knowing how caly her heart is inflan^ed, ffie dreads 
the leaft ipark ot fire, and endeavours to avoid it. 
She is not fcvcfe through pride, but tlirough huftiili-' 
ty. Slic aflumes that empire crver Emtlius, which Ihe 
thinks Ihc has not over Sophia. Had (he more tohfi- 
dence in her own ftrength, flie would be le& hau^ty. 
Remove that difficulty, and you will find nojorl in 
the world more ealy and more obliging, who is 
more patient upon receiving an ofirnte? YIThb is 
more afraid of giving onie ? And does ftie pfcteftd to 
any thing but to virtue ? Neither is Ihe proud of her 
virtue •, fhe only defires to preferrc it 5 and ^hen ihc 
can indulge the inclination of her heart without any 
rifk, fhe is ready to carefs her lover. But hct Aftreet 
mother does not acquaint even her hiilbantl -^ith all 
theic particulars ; it is hot proper that the tnen^ fhould 
be let into the whole fccret. 

Sophia, inftead of feeming to gfow proud ^fhcT 
conqurft, is become much more affable^ todcdfide- 
fcending to al! the world, except perhaps t6 the ttriy 
perfon who produced this alteration. No totigeris 
her generous heart elated with the ide^ 6f ihd^ftd- 
ence. She modeftly enjoys a viftofy, Which wai at- 
tended with the lofs ot her liberty. Her" carriage is 
Icfs difengaged, and her fpeech more timid, finrt (he 
no longer hears the name of a lover withotrt blufljing. 
But an air of content appears amidft her COnf^fieh, and 
even her blufhes arc not caufed by tt dtfagfccabk 
fenficion. The ditfcrrence of her behaviour k ob- 
ferved by the young gendemen of the neighbour- 
hood, whenever they happen to pay her fathtra vifrf. 

Since 
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Since Ihe is no longer Jifraid of thofe fparks, her re- 
^ferve towards them is much diminifhed. Havic^ 
fixed her chdce, fhe makes no difficulty to behave 
.^gjpecabiy to indifferent pcrfonsj Ihe is Ms fevere ki 
; regard iq their merit, fince it no long^ gives her any 
coQCcrti ; and Jtie finds them amiable enough, for peo- 
ple witk whom (he has no fort of connexion. 

Could real love make ufe of coquettry, I fancy I 
' (iiouid find fome traces of it in Sophia's behaviour to- 
wards thofe young men, in the prcfence of her lover. 
. One would think, that not fati^fied with captivating 
his heart, by a delicate mixture of referve and carelie$» 
.0fe,is not at all difpieafed to irritatd his paffioft by 
ipme degree of inquietude. Oile would imaginfc, 
that while Ihe diverts helfelf with thofe y^Dung guefts, 
^ her dcfign is to render thofe liberties, whidh (be da?e 
'[ not take with her Iovct, an objed of his jealoufy. Bat 
Sophi^ is too tender, top good-ndtured,^ too wife, to 
mv€ hif9 any feal torment. To temper this dai^roi^s 
Mcentive^ love and honour fupply the place of pnn- 
^ 40Dces ^^ knows when to excite, and when to calm his 
fs^ti I dnd though (he fometimes makes him uneafy, 
\ ftic never drives hifti to defpair. If Ihe ridfes an in- 
quietude; in h^r lover's breads it is becauie (l^e is 
afraid of never being fufficiently fecul-ed of his affec- 
-doh y and on that principle her condu^ may perhaps 
[ . jb6 eyieufable. 

,But what effeft will this little M-tifice have dn the 

' jnind q£ Emilius ? Will he be jealous, or not ? This 

; is what we muft now exiamine ; fot digrfeffions of this 

)ttn^^ coiiieidfe with the fnain defign of the pfefent 

1 have akeady flipwn how in matters dejiendenf on 

' ppinion^ thi^ pa(fion is introduced into the human 

^.Weaftf . But in love, the affair is differently conduft- 

' !; c^ 5 Jealoufy feems theri to fpring from nature, and 

llljt ^anipte of brute animals, feveral of which are 

luGEuftied by jealoUfy to a degree of madnefs, appears 

fid 'eftablifh uiis notioii beyond all contradidion. Is 

X 4 it 
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it human opinion, that teams the cocks t^ fight fo 
' cruelly, and bulls to gore one another^ te^ death ?^ 

An ivcrfidn to whatever interrupts or ofaftruds our 

'pkafures, is ck>ubtlefs a natural emotion. Tbeiamc 

"may be faid in feme degree, with regard to thede- 

' fire of poflcfling the objcft that gives ws pleaiure. 

But when this defire becomes a paffion, and- istbmf- 

- formed into a gloomy fuUennefs, or phrenly*, known 

-by the name of jealbufy, it is quite a different thing j 

. the piaflion may, or may not be natural, according 

to the different fpecies of animals, that are under its 

influence. 

The example drawn from the brute creation, has 
. been already confidered in the difcourfe on the in- 
equality or mankind -, and upon a review of the 
fubjeft, it appears to me to have been fo well can- 
vafled in the abovementioned difcourfe, that I may 
' venture to refer the reader to the perufal of it, I 

• fliall only add to the diftinftions made in that trea- 

• tife, that the jealoufy derived from nature, depends 

• greatly on the power or ability of the fex ; and when 
. this power either is, or appears to be, unlimited, the 
■ jealoufy then is at its greateft height. For as the 

male, under that circumftance, meafures- his rights 

• by his wants, he is incapable of beholding another 
tmale, in any other light than as a competitor. 

Among thofe animals, the females always obej'ing 

: the firft comer, belong to the males only by right of 

conqueft; and of courfe the latter are thereby ex- 

• pofed to a ftate of perpetual war. 

-. But in (pecies, where the communication of the 
fexes is made by pairs, and their coupling produces 
' a kind of moral tie, or a fort of marriage, the fe- 
: male appertains to the male, to whom fhe has volun- 
tarily religned herfelf : the confequence then is, that 
i ihe generally refufes to admit any other male but 
him; and the male, looking upon this choice or pre- 

• fi^rence as a mark or fecurity of her aficAion, is 

Ida 
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•fefs anxious about the pretenfions of other males, 
and Icids a 'more peaceable life. Among thefe fpe- 

• cies, the male partakes of the care of the little ones • 
-and the femde, in purfuance of a natural law, which 
-we cannot refledt <m without being greatly -afFcifted, 

• fcems to make a proper return to the father, for 

- the attachment he bears to his offspring. 

' Now, if we confider the human fpecies in its pri- 
." mitive fimplicity, it is obvious, from the limited 

• ability of the male, and the moderation of his de- 
fires, that it was the defign of nature he Ihould be 
contented with a lingle female. This is further con- 

. firmed, by the numerical equality of individuals of 
both fexes, at leaft in our part of the world -, an 

- equality which is far from obtaining in thofe fpecies, 
where many females are, by fuperiority of ftrcngth, 
fubjedted to a finglc male. And although man does 

• not brood like a dove, nor are his breafts furniJhed 

- with milk to fuckle his offspring, and therefore, in 
that refpedl, he is in the fame clal's as quadrupeds ; yet 

'Children are fo long in a feeble, helplefs ftate, that 

- both the mother and they would hardly be able to 
' fubfift, with9ilt the attachment and confequential 

afliftance of the father. 

From the whole of thefe obfcrvations it plainly 

• follows, that the jealous fury of males, in fome fpe- 
•^cies of animals, is not at all conclufive in regard to 

• man. And even the exception of the eaftern cli- 

- mates, where polygamy is eftablilhed, feems rather 
to corroborate this principle, fince the tyrannical 

• precaution of hufbands, is owing to the plurality of 
wives ; and the confcioufnefs of his own weaknefs, in- 
duces man to have recourfe to conftraint, in order to 

- elude the laws of nature. In Europe, where thefe 
very laws are, in a contrary fenfe, more odioufly 

, eluded, jealoufy is founded rather in the focial paf- 
-. fions, than in the original inftinft. In mod in- 
trigues, and matters of gallantry, the lover has a 
greater hatred for his rival, than affeftion for his 

miftrefs j 
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miilivfs ; if he is afrftid that ht is not the (ody per- 
foft who meets with a kind, reception, this is the 
efTeft of pride, the fource of which I have already 
pointed out, fo ) that his vanity is a greater fulferer 
than his love. Befides, the abfur^ity of our cuftcu^s 
his rendered the fex fo full of diflunulation *« - add 
has kindled their appetites to fuch a degree, ti}at We 
Can hardly depend on the fincefity of their afie^on 
in any cafe whatever; nether are they able to giyie ys 
any teftimonies of preference, that wiU iecure us fr<Kn 
the fear of a rival. 

In regard to real love, the cafe is vaftly different. 
Thit this fentiment is not fo natural as we imagine, 
I have demonilrated in a treatife already quoted; f^r 
there is a proi^igious difference between that habi- 
tual conformity, by which a man grows fond df his 
wife^ and the bewitching illufion, whickintoxTcate^ US 
with ideal charms, and inftead of exhibiting the real 
form of the objed, amufes us with chioierieal beau- 
ties. Thispaflion breathes nothing but exclufive 
enjoyment, but fole poffeffion and preference : in this 
: ntptd: alone it differs from vanity s the latter retjuir- 
■ ^h^ gt^^t conceffions, and making ngne, is always 
unjuit; while love, by giving as^much as it aflll;s,. is 
in hs own nature iai Equitable fenfation. Belldes, 
. the more it requires, the greater its credulity : the 
• . fame illufion that gives it birth, rqnders it eafy, to 
perfuade. If love be filled with inquietude, efteeni 
, is fupport^d by confidence -, and nfeyer did love with- 
c out elteem refide in a virtuous hearty for in the ob- 
' jc£k beloved We ^re fuppofed only to love thofe qua- 
lities, on which we fets A vilue^. 



r 



* The diflimulatioK here meant, is dlffereoLt from that wfiich 

becomes t^e ftx, and which is Fouhdea in nature : tlie one con- 

- lifts ift diTguifiii^ theil"" real fehtitri^lits; tfrd (J&t ft' pfcti^iittihg 

* • to a pafSoft fo ^hich thejr Irk flrdrt^frtrB/ Th^ ir61ftien; &^ All 

. the i^o^ld, fj^nd. their lives in btwltang of thtir pjistcndeA fbiiG- 

f.i.bility, and at the fame time tliey have no affection, but ifor.their 



jj^: own dear fclves. 
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Thijr being prctnifed, it is eafy to dctcnninc what 
icind of jeabufy i;iriU difturb the peace of Emiliusi 
for fince this paflion can fcarce be faid to grow rmn*- 
raify in th6 ht»rt of man, its ferm intirel^ depends on 
^ucarioti. Emilius, aftuated by love and jealoufy, wiUl 
Mt be choleric, mifhiiftful, and fufpiciousv but deU«- 
CAte, fenfible, and timorous ; he will be ea&r aiarm^ 
l?d, than provoked ; he will ftudy more to win his mit 
tttfs^ than to intimidate his rival; he will remove him^ 
if he can, to fome diilance, as an obftacle to his hapr 
t)inefs, without hating him as an enemy ^ if he hates 
hiin, it is not for having had the prefumption to con^- 
teft a healt with him, to which he lays claim^ but on 
account of the real danger of lofing it. He will hoc 
be fo proud and unjult, as to be offended that another 
fhould enter into a competition with him : fully oon- 
Vineed that the right of preference is intirely founded 
<^n merit, and that honcftir depends on vidbory^ he will 
redouble his efforts to render hitnfelf amial^lc, and in 
lall probability he will be crowned with fuGcefs. The 
generous Sophia, while fhe awakens his love by fofr 
alarms, knows how to regulate thefe motions^ and 
to make hirh amends for his inquietude : the rivals^ 
•who were admitted to enter the lifts only to try his 
conftancy, will be foon difcarded. 

But whither have I infcnfibly wandered ? O Emi- 
lius, what is become of thee? Haft thou any marics 
©f thy pupil remaining ? How greatly art thou fall- 
efi? WhiJire is the youth trained up to hardlhip, 
^ho defied the rigour of the feafons, who inured his 
b6dy to tht feverdft labour, and his mind to the laws 
i&f wifdotfx ; who was inacceffible to the mifreprtfenta- 
tibhS of prejudice, or to the impulfe of paffion -, who 
loved nothing but the truth, >^ho fubmittcd to rea- 
fon alone, and hod no connexion with outward bb« 
)e^ ? LaUed at pi-efent by indolent repibfe^ h^ iiaf- 
fbrs himfelf to be fwayed by women y tivHr atnufe^ 
ments are his itudy, their will his laws;, a yoiUffir 

gin 
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girl deternnnes his fate ; he creeps and cringes in her 
prefence; in (hurt, the grave Kmilius is banditrd 
about by a child like a fhuttlecock. 

Thus do the Icenes of life continually vary .; each 
age has its fprings, by which it is fet in.mQtioh ; but 
inan is always the fame. At ten years old, he is led 
-by plum-caJkes ; at twenty by a miftrefs ; at thirty 
by fports and pailimes; at forty by ambition; at 
fifty by avarice. When does he make wifdom his 
folc purfuit ? Happy he, who is made to treaU its 
paths, even againit his will ! Little does it fignify 
-what guide we make, ufe of, provided he condufb 
us to our journey's end. Men eminent for bravery 
and wifdom, have paid this tribute to human weak- 
jieis ; and be whofe fingers handled the diftaff^ did 
not ceaie to be a hero. 

If you are really defirous of extending the good 

cfFeds of a virtuous education to every part of life, 

take care that your pupil continues, during the 

whole time of his youth, in the fame exercifes as he 

pradtifed in his infancy; and when he has attuned 

his utmoft improvement, let him never deviate from 

that mark. This is, the finilhing ftroke you are to 

give to your work. It- is chiefly for this purpofe, a 

youth ought to be ftill under the direftion of his go- 

•vernor; lor there is very little danger but he will 

.know how to make love by himfelf. Perfons env 

•ployed in the education of children, and efpccially 

.parents, have been led to imagine, that the occupar 

'.tions of one ftage of life exclude thofe of another; 

and that youths fhould relinquilh every thing they 

'praftifed at the time they were boys. Were this the 

•cafe,- of what advantage would it be to have the care 

•of children ? Since the good o^- bad ufe they would 

- make of it, muft vanifli togethcfr with the jr infancy i 

-and when they enter into a different manner of living, 

-they mufl: necefl'arily afiume quite oppofite. Vvays ot 

;phinking«. ■ .....:,.:,: : ' 

: - ' As 
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As none but violent difeafea can obliterate the 
memory, fo none but violent palTions can produce 
an intire change in the manners. Although our 
taftes and inclinations are fubje& to change, yet this 
change, though frequently abrupt, is fbnfiewhaf 
fbftened by habit. In the fucceflion of our inclina- 
tions, as in a proper degradation of colours, the 
able artiil knows how to render the tranfitions im- 
perceptible, ta confound and mingle the tints, that 
none may be too glaring, but be properly diffufed- 
over his work. This rule is confirmed by expe- 
rience : people of immoderate pafllons change their 
aflfcAions, taftes, and fentiments, every day, and are 
conftant in nothing but in their inconftancy : but a 
regular man returns always to his ancient practices ; 
nor does he even in his old age lofe the reliihfor 
plcafures, of which he was fond in his infancy. 

If you fee that your pupil, in advancing to ano- 
ther ftage, does not exprefs a contempt for that 
which he has quitted, and in contracting new habits, 
ftiU prcferves the old ones 5 that he ever accuftoms 
himfelf to do what is right, without regard to the 
time when the praftice commenced ; then, and thea 
only, can you be faid to have formed his mind, and» 
to have given the finifhing ftroke to the great work, 
of education. The moft: important crifis is that which 
happens at the ftage now under your direction. As 
it IS a period we always regret, the inclinations and 
taftes acquired, during this time, are not {o eafiljr 
loft; but if they are once difcontinued, we never 
afterwards recover them. 

. The greateft part of thofe habits, which you in»- 
gine to be contracted by children, are not real -, they . 
are the effeft of force, and young people being ftill 
obliged to. continue them againft their will, only wak 
for a favourable opportunity of fhaking off the yoker 
We do not imbibe a relilh for confinement, by lying 
in jail •, on the contrary, lUch a habit, inftcad of di* '■ 

minilhing. 
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minifhin^^ augments the avo^oii. It it anE tKtts 

with Emilius : having wmpHoftA hrniMf ih. kii^ m^ 
fancy in nothing but in voluntarjr and pkafitgtstcerw 
cifes, by continuing to aft in dM tamt iMtitia* ^rimm 
grown up, he only adds tho empire of habit te^ the 
^eets of liberty. An a&ive life^ mattiul labawy 
exercife and motion, ase fi> far bocpiiie nrc^iarir -tm 
him, that he could not difcontinuc them,, withnut 
' oxpofing himfelf to a gveat inconnmjiienqy^ To ren 
duco him att ac once to am eSenuoaio fedcnfiat^ 
life^ would be impriioBing him> would b» coftfinftng* 
him toa ftate of inolcnce and coskftraint ^ and I suJaa 
no doubt but both his temper and his health would 
thereby fuffer a confiderable alteratiom He can 
icapcely ^^'^w his breath in a ckdh apamnettv bn 
muft have open air, ipith exercife and mocipB. Enctt 
at Sophia"^ teet, he can hardly refirainr liroai caAing 
hi^iye c^hquely oa t}\e couoory, as if he woife de- 
flvous to rove in h«r company. He abkles \ik d 
ylace, wJMn. he is obtiged ta it ; hut hst is reftlofir 
aoid uneafy ; he M>fi6& tq and fr^ yec does, mot §m 
ftr ftomr th^ ^.ot, be€?aufo iie k chainod. Y<m w^ 
iett rue then, that I hxm- eaapded him to bgw my, 
ottBkm: this is very crue, becaufa I ha^ made, kum 
finl^efi:' to thr iitate of hun^nity. 

Ehii&us is^ in lova with Sophia : but what were tho 
charms that fii^ft engaged hi« aiFeSiion:^ Good ionfi^ 
"UtMCfy and the lovCr of things decent and boaouiH 
aiU^i By' approving this Icwe itii hii miftrds,. was 
he to^ be div^fted 06 it him&lf ? On tbe other h^od^ 
at what price did Sophia fetr her afk6ions i At nm 
h& than that of every virtuous fenitimenirwti^ which 
itut he^t of her kwer is endued i the efbem of tpqt 
goods, frugality^ fimf^tcky, a genesous. dKntereiht 
lieft, a contempt of grandeur and ridsss. EimEus 
'liia^ poflMled: of thofe vutues, be^re they wora es^ 
ifibod of hito by his noxfibreis. In wj;tat then: is ha 
mdl^ aheitd ? He has new r^ea^n&^^r bein^hin^etf; 

this 
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is ^ pnljr pCMnt io which ke cMeis fiom what 
ha w^ in hts forattr fiiuatioiv 

i 4?^ Qi9t knaginc that aay porfoii ^dbatevior, i^on^ 
a camWl p^«u&l o^ tlas ymoik^ caa |]ielicvc, that all 
t\m ciccufii^bnCcs in wluch Ernjtlius is naw ikuated^ 
i)giau)d Jbave heeD the ^ffe£k of chance. Is it by chance 
that vvhen ddes abound i;ntk fuch ^ number of ami<^ 
ajbk girk, the delight ctf his heajt fhouki be found 
ia ib dfftant a setreat ? Isl it by chance that he haa 
thi& 

ami 

cannot lo(%e in the fame habitation I Is it owin^tb 
diance there is no accommodation for him^ but ai: 
&ch a ciiftance from her £ather's ? Is it, in fine, tho 
efie^ of chance that he fees her fo ieldom, and thaS 
he is obliged to purchafe the pleafure of a feiiLvifitfiy 
Tidth the toil and fatigue of fuch a number* of. jour** 
neys ? You &y he grows effeminate. On the coftn 
Va^j he becomes more inured to hard^iip ;. and ht 
muft be as robuft as I have fuppofed him, to be .^Ur 
to undergo the fatigues to which, he fubmits. ia dbe- 
<fieace to Sophia. 

He lodges fix miks from her Other's hoiofe^ So 
great a diftance fans the fire of love, and by this ) ^ 
temper Cupid's darts, if they lived next d(K>v tof 
each other, or he could vifit hor, gently lolling in a 
convenient coach, he would lave her at his e^^ )m 
wQuld love her after the Bari£ian mode. Would- 
L>eander have been willing to die for thq fiike of 
Hesp, iif they had not been feparated by the ibai 
Reader, forgave me &ould I want words ; if yosi arC; 
fi>rmed to iinderftand me, yqu. will trace my cdks 
through all my details. 

The &X&. time we went to^ &e Sophia,, we took 
korfes for the greater expedition. This way of tra* 
^mlling we found extremely conveni^nt^ fo tki^ysf^ 
^nanued - it till the f^th viifit. We wene expedlK^ 
iliat day, and upon our dpp«x>ach,. within h^^ a Icagui^ 
^ the l^ufe^ we efpied fosae company: upoft die 

road. 
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road. Emiliui obfenred this circumftance, iiis heatt: 
panted, he approached, and perceived Sophia; tn«{ . 
ftantly he dilhiountedy and eagerly advancing, to- 
wards the lovely family, he threw himfielf at ' thdi? '■ 
feet. Emilius being fond of fine horfi^s, had rodetM:. 
one of great mettle and fire; the creature finding* 2' 
himfelf at liberty, ran away acrois the fields : I xode: ^ 
after him full gallop, with great difiiculty overtook: - 
him, and brought him back. Unluckily Sophia is 
afraid of a horie, io that I durft not approach her.? 
Emilius takes no notice of what pailed; but Sophiau * 
whiipers in his ear, and acquaints him with the troik-> - 
ble to which he had put his friend. Emilius runs* 
up quite abafhed, and takes the horfes, for it is but 
fair every one ihould have his turn. He galloped^ 
then before us, in order to put them up in the' 
liable. Being obliged to leave Sophy behind him^ 
he no longer thinks a horfe fo convenient a carri^ew 
He returns quite out of breath, and meets us half * 
way. 

At the next vifit, Emilius would ride no longer* ' 
"Why fo ? faid I. We need only to take a fervant with 
us to look after the horfes. Ah ! faid he, ihall we 
put the worthy family to fo much expence ? You fee 
they are ready to maintain us all, men and horfes^ 
True, replied I, they have the noble hofpitality that 
diftinguimes the indigent. The rich, with an avarice 
that difgraces their pride, entertain their friends only ; 
but the poor afford entertainment alfo to their friends 
and horfes. Let us walk it, faid he ; have not you fuffi- 
cient courage for that, you who are fo ready to par- 
take of the toilfome pleafures of your pupil ? With 
all my heart, anfwered I immediately ; and indeed 
we Ihould not make love with fo much parade. 

As we drew near, we met the mother and the ' 
daughter at a greater diftance than the time before; 
We had walked prodigioufly faft. Emilius was' att 
in a fweat ; and the lovely Sophia vouchfafed to draw 
her handkerchief over his cheeks. After fo great a fa- 

, vour* 
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*^#0fUf9 dft fincft horfei in die vorid would not Jiarc 
mnpted us to ride, 

- Yet it is a crud^ circumftance, diat we cahAot ibend 
sin evening togedKr. The fummcris upon die decline, 
and the days bc^ co diminilh. Kotwithftanding alt 
"Wc can iayt we are nevlex permitted to make our vifit 
arfter dimlcr t ^nd nnlels we come in the mohiin^ 
^trc are oUig^ to depart almoft as foon as we have 
arrived^ Themodier, at length, after expreffing great 
tineafineft about us, thinks, that though it Would not 
be decent to entertain us all night in her houie, we 
mi^ ^d fon^e accommodation in the village, to lie 
tftere occafionalty. At diefe words Emilius clapped 
ftis hands^ and leaped ^r joy : and all diat day So* 
phia; feemed' to be pardcularfy fond of her mother. 

By frequent vifits we grew better acquainted, anrf 
at length we eftabliihed an indmftte familiarity and 
fi^endSiip. On the days appointed by Sophia, or by 
her mother, I generally accompanied my friend ; and 
fomednies I permitted him to pay a vint by himfelf. 
Confidence ekvates the mind ; befides, we ought not 
to txeat a man like a child : and what progrefs fhouli 
i have made, if my pupil did not deferve my efteem ?' 
Ihapjiened fomedmes to go without him ; then he was 
mdahdioiy, but did not murmur; for what would 
liiy liiurmOrings (ignify ? And befides, he Was very 
lenfible I would not prejudice his interefts* But whe* 
ther we joined company, or went by ourfelvcs, it may 
be imagined thit we were prevented by no weather ; 
rtay, we were proud of arriving in fuch a plight, as 
fhould attract the pity of the family. Unfortunately 
Sophia deprives us of this honour ; fhe lays her com- 
in^^s that we (hall not fet out in bad weather. This 
Was the only time I obferved her to deviate from the 
rules I had didated to her in private. 

One day that he went by himfelf, and I did not ex- 
pert him dll the next morning, I found him returned 
the fiurte evening : upon which I faid, as 1 embraced 

VoL.IL . Y him, 
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him. What, my dear Emilius, art. thou coone had I i 
to thy friend ! But inftead of returning my cacifibt I \l 
he anfwered me fomewhat out of humour: Ddnoc 
imagine I am returned fo foon of my own acaxd; I 
atlUre you it was againft my inclination. Sho: inOflfld 
on my departing; I came upon her account^ asdM 
on yours. AfFedted with this frankne&^ I cwbhfoA 
him again, and faid. My fincere friend, cooceil 
no circumftance frotn me that afieds thy intoeft> 
If thou comcft on her account, it is on mincdiop 
faycft it-, thy return is her work, but thy fiaakr 
ncis and fincerity are mine. May'ft thou ever piei 
fci-vc this ingenuous freedom, which fo greatly dEn- 
fus the mind. We may let ftrangers think what mi 
plcalo ; but it is wrong to fuffer a friend to inqnK 
that to us as a merit, which was not done od his acr' 
aunu. 

1 took care not to diminifli the real value of chis 
frflion, by attributing it more to love than ^ 
f\x\\ or bv tei!in::r hi:ii that his intention waslnt b 
much to deprive hlmieli ot the merit at his 
a? to give it ro Sophia. Eur Emiliusdilclr"^ 
crcts ot' :•:,> bro^il^ vi:hou: refieSing : i 
t^ i:h a liOw J^ao?^ ^<^r*y i-'^-^-^rf-^^ in ^ ^ 

jvar$ o;*.!y ^ Soph:a*s Io\-rr ; but. it he reniiK ii 

ovrr-hcAKvl, ir.d ron>^v*hi: pKvifh, he is dca In 
Wcnrv\r*s tri? nd and corr.ririo::. 
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than red ; they heighceti his love, without enervating 
his heart* 

J ^ The days he is debarred from enjoying her prcfence, 
;hc does not fit idly at home. He is itill Emilius ; 
4Utd has not degenerated from his real charadler. Moft 
-^ifi^tquently he roves about the neighbouring country, 
fvfaere he continues his ftudy of natural hiftory, fur- 
'vtys* the lands, and examines their culture and pro- 
.da^ons : he compares the manner in which the pec- 
:wit improve their grounds to that ufed in other places % 
lie inquires into the reafon of the difference, and when 
he knows of more ufeful methods, he imparts them to 
thq hufbandman. If he propofes a better plough- (hare, 
lie caufes it to be made after his own defign ; if h^ 
■ j^nds a marJ-pit) he acquaints them with the ufe of 
it : he frequently puts hrs hand to the plough himfelf ^ 
they are amazed to fee him handle their tools fo dex- 
teroufly ; to fee him trace deeper and ftraighter fur- 
IDws than they, fow more even, and direft the flopea 
and fhelving-oeds with greater regularity. They do 
ilo(t laugh at him as a pretender to agriculture, but 
perceive that he is really acquainted with the fubje<5l. 
In a word, he extends his care and attention to every 
thing that may be of general utility. Neither does he 
confine himfelf to thefc afts of benevolence; he vifits 
the neighbouring cottages, and inquires ihto the 
fituation of the peafants, the circumftances of their 
;^uttilies, the number of children, the quantity of 
lands they hold, the nature of their produce, their in- 
-comes and outgoings, their expences, debts, &c. 
He gives them very little money, knowing that in 
general it is ill employed ; but he lays it out for their 
•jufe himfelf, and does rhem a fervice even againft 
:^th€ir will. He provides them with labourers, and 
^frequently pays them a day's hire for work defigned 
v^dr. their own benefit. For one he thatches a cot- 
tage, or rebuilds it when it is ready to fall down ; for 
toother he employs hands to cle^r his grounds, which 
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him. What, my dear Emilius, art thou coone hack 
to thy friend ! But inftead of returning my cariSht 
he anfwered me fomewhat out oi humour: Dd not 
imagine I am returned fo foon of my own accocd;.! 
afiure you it was ag^nft my inclination. ShQ inOfifid 
on my departing; I came upon her account, andflbc 
on yours. Affected with this franknefi, I twhiwi 
him again, and faid. My fincerc friend, coiuxal 
no circumftance firotn me that afieds thy intciioft* 
If thou comcft on her account, it is on mine tbioii 
fayed ic; thy return is her work, but thy frankr 
nefs and fmcerity are mine. May'ft thou* erer pnt* 
ferve this ingenuous freedom, which fo grcattly diffii- 
lies the mind. We may let ftrangers think what mif 
pleafe ; but it is wrong to fuffer a friend to impute 
that to us as a merit, which was not done on his acr' 
count. 

I took care not to diminifh the real value of this coDr 
fcfllon, by attributing it more to love than to generc^ 
fity, or by telling him that his intention was j>oc i> 
much to deprive himfelf of the merit of his retorny 
as to give it to Sophia. But Emilius difcloles the fe- 
crets of his bread, without reflefting : if he comes bade 
with a flow pace, deeply immerfed in thought, he ap- 
J)ears only as Sophia's lover ; but, if he returns in haite, 
over- heated, and fomewhat peevilh, he is then his 
Mentor's friend and companion. 

From thefe particulars, it is obvious, that my youog 
man is far from fpending his whole time with Sc^^htl* 
or from feeing her fo often as he would defire. Her 
permiflion is confined to one or two vifits a wedtj 
thefe are generally over in a few hours, and fcldepi 
repeated the next morning. He is longer employed 
In pleafing himfelf with the thoughts either of a 
pad or future vifit, than in the aftual enjoympnt of 
her company. And even in his vifits, mod of the 
time is confumed in going and coming. jHls pica* 
fures are pure and delicious, b,ut mote . imaginary 

chao 
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Mum rad; tbcjr heighceu his love, without enervating 
his heart. 

JCr The days he i« debarred from enjoying her prcfence, 
.'he does not fit idly at home. He is itill Emilius; 
^juid has not degenerated from his real charafter. Moft 
•Accpiently he roves about the neighbouring country, 
fwha^e he continues his ftudy of natural hiftory, fur- 
'9^s> the lands, and examines their culture and pro- 
.dudions : he compares the manner in which the pec- 
'Jftk improve their grounds to that ufed in other places ; 
be inquires into the reafon of the difference, and when, 
he knows of more ufeful methods, he imparts them to 
the; hufbandman. If he propofes a better plough- (hare, 
hecaufes it to be made after his own defign; if h^ 
$nd$ a marJ-pit) he acquaints them with the wfe cf 
It: he frequently puts his hand to the plough himfelf ^ 
they are amazed to fee him handle their tools fo dex- 
teroufly ; to fee him trace deeper and ftraighter fur- 
rows than they, fow more even, and direft the flopea 
and fhelving-oeds with greater regularity. They do 
not laugh at him as a pretender to agriculture, but 
perceive that he is really acquainted with thcjubjed^ 
In a word, he extends his care and attention to every 
thing that may be of general utility. Neither does he 
confine himfelf to thefe afts of benevolence*, he vifits 
the neighbouring cottages, and inquires ihto the 
fituation of the peafants, the circumftances of their 
'^teiilies, the number of children, the quantity of 
}ands they hold, the nature of their producjc, their in- 
- comes and outgoing^:, their expences, debts, &c. 
He gives them very little money, knowing that in 
general it is ill employed ; but he lays it out for their 
Mife himfelf, and does rhem a fervice even againft 
=^.their will. He provides them with labourers, and 
Sfi-eqtiently pays them a day's hire for work defigned 
-^6t their own benefit. For one he thatches a cor- 
tdgc, or rebuilds it when it is ready to fall down ; for 
anotlier he employs hainds to clear his grounds, which 
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were deferted for want of means to manure tKem ^ fit 
another he furnifhes a cow, a horfe, and all fbit& (^ 
cattle, in the room of thofe \hef faai^e loft by s^dbir 
dent or mortality. If two nei^boiirs are ready Ml go 
to law, he reconciles them ; if a p6aiant fails (lck» m 
appoints a perfon to take tatc of him, or attends him 
himfelf * ; if another is opprefled by a powerful na^<* 
bour, he protedls and recommends him ; if poor mch 
pie make love, he helps to marry them ; if a gpoame* 
man has loft hes only child, on whom fhe doat), he 
pays her a vifit, and takes feme pains to alleviate her 
uheafinefs. He does not difdain the company of the 
'pbor and indigent ; he is not in a hurry to withdraw 
from the unfortunate ; he often dines with the pei* 
iants whom he (b kindly relieves, and even accepts 
of that favour from thoie who do not want his aflift^ 
ance ; while he is a benefadtor to the one, and to the 
others a friend, he continues to behave as their equal. 
In a word, he does always as much good by his per^ 
fonal attendance, as by a pecuniary relief. 

Sometimes he directs his fteps towards the blififtil 
manfion, in hopes of having a glance of Sophia, and 
of feeing her walk, himfelf unperceived. But his 
tonduA is always artlefs ; he is incapable, he is un* 
willing to elude her commands. He has that amiable 
delicacy, which, prides itfelf in a pundual adherence' 
to the rules of honour. He ftridly obeys orders, 
and never approaches near enough to be beholden 
to chance, for what he would willingly owe to So- 

• To take care of a fick peafant. Is not to give him phyfic, or 
apothetaries drugs : this is not what thofe poor people Iband in ^ 
need of during their illnefs ; they want better nouriihment, 'tat' 
a greater quantity of it. With regard to perfbns of good foj*:*^ 
tunc, when they happen to have a fever, I advife theiyi to feft;. 
luit when their poor tenants are ill of the fame diforder, let th66| ' 
havd meat, let them be fupplied with wine. Moft of their ditoN 
ders proceed from poverty and hardfhips ; their beft phyiic is ia 
their landlord's cellar ; his butcher ihould be their only apothc*^ 
nry. 

phia's 
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fflbia^flindulgence. In revenge for this, facrifice, he 
royei abouc th(i adjacent country, tracing his miftrefs'a 
foptfieps, and g;neying for the painful walks fhe has 
€G^en; upon Hs account. The eve of his vifit he 
gcfe^' t6„ibme neighbouring farm to befpeak a colla* 
dipH. (^r die next day. He contrives to make the fa- 
niii^'ta^e a walk this way without mentioning his de- 
£g^^ he Heps into the good farmer's as it were by 
cd^ince, and there they find fruit, cakes and cream. 
Tbe dainty Sophia is not infenfible to thefe little aAa 
of ^gallantry ; fhe is ready to acknowledge our great 
cait: and attention to oblige, for I have always my 
ihare in the compliment, even if I had no concern ia 
ctie obligation ; this is a girl's artifice, to be lefs em* 
barraOed in returning thanks. Her father and I eat 
fhe cakes and drink the wine ; but Emilius joins with 
the ladies, arid is ever upon the watch to Ileal a plate 
of cream^ into which S(M)hia has dipped her fpoon. 

Now we are npotx the fubjeft of cakes, I put 
Eoiilius in mind of his former races. The family 
vmnld know what we mean ; I explain it to them, 
upon which they fall a laughing^ and then they aik 
mm whether he ftill knows how to run ? Better than 
ever, anfwers Emilius^ I fhould be very forry to have 
iorma it One in the company would have been very 
glad to fee him perform, but is afraid to mention it ; 
abotber undertakes to make the propofal, and he con* 
faits. Two pr diree young people in the neighs 
bourhood are fent for ; a prize is decreed ; and the 
better Do imitate the ancient games, a cake is fixed up* 
on a certain mark : each of the competitors holds 
hiniielf ready, and papa gives the fignal by clapping 
his hands. The Iwift-fooced Emiiius cleaves the li-* 
quid air, and is at the end of his career, when the 
thtee lubberly boys have hardly flatted. Emilius re* 
ceives the prize' from the hands of Sophia, and with 
the generofity of £neas, diftributes the prefents among 
dip vanquilhed^ 
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Amidfl: the fplendor of the triumph, Sopha dareH 
to challenge the viftor, and boafts of bdng able to 
cquul him in fwiftnefs. He does not refufe ^o enter 
the lite with his fair rival; but while in gettitfjg 
ready to ftart, fhe tucks up her gown on bothfidcs, 
and more eager to dilblay a handfofhe leg before 
Emilius, than to outftnp him in running, me fboks 
and examines whether her pcttycoats are fiifiiciently 
ihort, he whifpers a word or two to her tnatntna; 
who fmiles, and gives a nod of approbation;: rJJe 
then comes and places himfelf on the fide of S$ 
rival; the fignal is no fooner given, than Ihe fcts offj 
and flies with amazing rapidity. 

Women are not formed for running; when they 
fly from us, it is only to be overtaken. This is not 
the only exercife at which they are inexpert ; but it 
is the only one they perform with a bad grace. Their 
elbows jutting behind, and glued as it were to their 
bodies, give them a ridiculous attitude; and the 
high heels on which they are mounted, make them 
appear like fo many grafhoppcrs, rather fit to leap, 
than to run a race. 

Emilius not imagining that Sophia is abler at this 
exercife, than the reft ot her fex, does not vouchfafe 
to ftir from his place, but fees her fet off with a 
fcornful fmile. Sophia is very light, and wears low 
heels to her flioes; having no need of artifice to 
appear to have a fmall foot. She gets the ftart of 
him, and fprings with fuch velocity, that he had 
but jufl: time to overtake this fecond Atlanta. He 
fets off in his turn, like an eagle that darts on his 
prey, follows her clofe, preffeshard, and overtakes her 
at length, when flie is quite out of breath ; then gently 
paffmg his left arm round her waift, he raifes her like 
a feather from the ground, and preffing the delicious 
load to his bofom, he finiflies his courfe, but firft 
makes her touch the goal ; then crjnng Sophia is vi^ 
torious^ he claps one knee to the ground before his 
idol, and acknowledges himfelf vanquiflied. 

Belides 
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^, Bclidcs thef^ amufemcnts, he alfo applies fome 
tirpc^fb the trade, to which we ferved our apprentice* 
il^ip. ^ Xt leaft one day in the week, and when the 
weather u li> bad a$ to prevent our being in the open 
air^; Eimlius and I are employed at a mafter-joiner*s 
iri ijie town where we refide. This is not done as 
a matter of form, and in the fuperficial way of peo- 
ple of fortune, but in good earneft, and like expert 
artificers. Sophia's father coming to pay us a vifit, 
found us one day at work; furprized at the fight, 
he <iid not fail to make a report to his wife and 
daughter. Gp and fee that young man, faid he^ 
in the work-fliop, and then judge whether he de- 
ipifes .a mean condition ! It may eafily be imagined 
ivhether Sophia heard this fpeech with pleafure ! 
They talked the matter over at our next meeting ; 
and the ladies would be glad to furprize him at work. 
They fifted me without feeming to have any fuch de- 
ligri, and after they had difcovered one of our work- 
ing days, the mother and daughter took a chaife, in 
order to pay us a vifit. 

Upon entering the (hop, Sophia beheld at the 
further end a young man in his waiftcoat, his hair 
negligently tied up, and fo very attentive to his 
work, that he did not perceive his fair vifiters. 
Sophia (lopped and beckoned to her mother. Emi- 
lius, with a chifel in one hand, and a hammer in the 
other, had juft finifhed a mortice. He then fawed a 
boards and put a piece of it on the^ hold-faft, in 
cffder to plane it. This curious fight did not excite 
Sophia's laughter ; it rather affeftcd her mind, and 
created rcfpeft. Woman, honour thy chief; it is 
he that labours for thee, he that earns thy bread, 
he that nourifties thee : this is man ! 

Whilfl: the ladies were viewing him with attention, 
I perceived them, and pulled Emilius by the fleeve ; 
upon which ht turned about, and feeing the mother 
^hd daughter, he flung down his tools, and darted 
towards them with an exclamation of joy. ^fter he 
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had if»du}gQd hi$ Satft tT$n^fonh b^ mad? ^tm fi( 
domti, Ma r^iiiped his work. &tt Sophia ocudd not 
$c ^^ 0ie ipfe brifldy, rao about ^e ihbpr tx* 
9mii|od the too}s» touched the bo«rdr» gadietedih^ 
chips fiotn the ground, looked at oiir imndb^aBd 
fyid, ^e lik^ed this buTineis, faccaufe k was nut kxni 
clean. The fprightly damfd would, even imicat^ 
£mtliU9. With her feeble lily-wlute hand, fhe hid 
hold of the pl^e, and ftrove to ufe it; .dw tool 
flipped, and would not catch. Methanks i feeCi^id 
:^pft in %\i^ air» laughing, and clapping bb winj 
methinks I hear him ay out with jojr, and 
HercuUs is nwf revenged. 

In the mean while her niother a(ks fcv^end 
Ons of the mafter. Pray, Sir, what wages do yoq 

Sive thoj^ lads ? Madam, I give tkem twenty fous i 
ay, and their board ; but that young man might 
earn a great deal more if he would, for thsre is not 
a better workman in all the country* Twennr ious 
a ds^y, and their board ! faid the mother, cauing a 
very affeftionate look at us. Madam, fo it is, re- 
plied the m^ft^r. At thefe words (he flew cowards 
Emilius, embraced him in her arms, prelfird him to 
her bofom, which ihe watered moil copioufly with 
her tC4rs, unable all the while to ufe any other utter- 
juipe, than to repeat feveral times, O my fan I O ley 

font 

. After they had fpent fome time in chatting, but 
without dillurbing us from our work. Let us be gone, 
fftid the nKXher to the daughter, it begins to grow 
hM:e, we muft not make them wait; Then approach- 
ing towards Emilius, ihe gave him a gentle ftroke 
qn the cheek, faying* Well then, my litde work- 
man, will you come along with us ? He made an* 
fwer in a very grave tone, I am engaged, aik my 
ijid&^r. She interrogated the matter, whether he 
would give us permiiTion. The matter made an-* 
fWer, he could not ; I have fome preiTmg work, iaid he, 
which I muft deliver the day after to-morrow* Impend- 
ing 
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ing 00 tfaafe gentkraen^ i refuftd other jocimcTmta 
who offered thrir.&rvrice ^ if thcfe (hould fiul, I xnow 
not ^cm Z coold procure others ; and it would be 
.smpofiibie for vac to get tbe work doOf by the ctme 
appotated. The mother made no reply, but waited 
tiU EmiUuft would fpeak. He bowed his head, and 
was filent; Sir^ fsdd ihe, fomewhat furprized at his 
fikoce» have you nothing to iay? Emilius gave a ten-' 
der look at the daughter, and faid only theie words : 
You fee very plainly that I muft; ftay behind. Where- 
upon the ladies took their leave. Emilius attended 
them to tbe door, followed them with his eyes as long 
as he was able, fighed, and refumed his work without 
Aying a word. 

In their, way home, the mother, a lltde piqued at 
nHbat had happened, took notice to her daughter of 
the oddity of EmiUus's behaviour. Was it fo diffi- 
cult, (aid flie, cx> fatisfy the mailer, without being' 
obliged to ftay ; and fince this young man fquanders' 
away fo much money without any neceffity, could not 
he find fome for a proper opportunity? O mamma, 
replied Sophia, God forbid Emilius Aiould lay fuch 
ftrefs on money, as to make ufe of it to infringe a per* 
ibnal engagement, to break his word, and to m^ke 
another vidate his contra£t ! I know he .might eaJiiy 
indemnify the artift for the flight damage occafioned 
by his abfence -, but in the mean time he would rea- 
der his mind fubfervient to dirty pelf, he would ac- 
quire a habit of fubftituting it in the place of his 
duty, and of believing, that we are diipenfed from 
every thing, if we have but money to pay for the 
iliibenfktion. Emilius has other ways oE thinking, 
and I hope I fhall never be the caufe of his changing 
his ientimepts. Do you imagine it has coft him no^ 
thing to ftay behind ? Mamma, be not miftakcn ; it 
is on my account he ftays ; I faw it plainly in in 
(cyes. 

Not that Sophia is indifferent in regard to the 
(pbofiiiOloii of her lover. On the contrary, ffie is 
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him. What, my dear Emilius^ art. thou coime hack 
to thy friend ! But inftead of returning my. casiifel, 
he anfwcred me fomewhat out of hiimoinr; iDtinot 
imagine I amreturr^d fo foon of my own accocd^I 
affure you it was againft my inclination. She inOihsd 
on my departing; I came upon her account,, tmdMt 
on yours. Affeded with this frankne&^ I cmbi^iced 
him again, and faid. My fincere friend, conceal 
no circumi[bince firorn me that afiedts thy intereft. 
If thou comeft on her account, it is on mine tbou 
layeft it; thy return is her work, but thy frankr 
nefs and fmcerity are mine. May*ft thou, ever p»* 
fcrve this ingenuous freedon^ which fo greatly diglii- 
fies the mind. We may let ftrangers think what they 
pleafe ; but it is wrong to fufFer a friend to impute 
that to us as a merit, which was not done on his acr' 
count. 

I took care not to diminifh the real value of diis conr 
feflion, by attributing it more to love than, to generc^ 
fity, or by telling him that his intention • was jaot fo 
much to deprive himfelf of the merit of his return^ 
as to give it to Sophia. But Emilius difclofes the fe- 
crets of his breaft, without feflefting : if he comes back 
with a flow pace, deeply immerfed in thought, he ap- 
J)ears only as Sophia's lover ; but, if he returjis in hafte» 
over- heated, and fomewhat peevifh, he is thea his 
Mentor's friend and companion. 

From thefe particulars, it is obvious, that my young 
man is far from fpending his whole time with S<^>hi4» 
or from feeing her fo often as he would defire^ Her 
permiflion is confined to one or two vifits a week; 
thefe are generally over in a few hours, and feldocn 
repeated the next morning. He is longer employed 
in pleafing himfelf with the thoughts either of a 
paft or future vifit, than in the aftual enjoyment of 
her company. And even in his vifits, rnqft-of the 
time is confumed in going and coming. His pka- 
fures are pure and delicious, b;ut moi«.. imaginary 
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than feai; dKejr heighcen his love, without enervating 
hisheart.' 

- . The days he is cfebatrnd from enjoying her prcfence, 
he does not fit idly at home. He is Itill Emilius; 
jmd has n6t degerteraCKd from his real charafter. Moft 
impiently he roves about th® neighbouring country, 
whare he continues his ftudy of natural hiftory^ fur- 
vey* the lands, and examines their culture and pro- 
dodions : he compares the manner in which the pec- 
f^ improve their grounds to that ufed in other places % 
he inquires into the reafon of the difference, and when, 
he knows of more ufeful methods, he imparts them to 
the; hufbandman. If he propofes a better plough- Ihare, 
hecaufes it to be made aftef his own defign; if h? 
$nd$ a marl-»pit) he acquaints them with the ufe of 
it : he frequently puts his hand to the plough himfelf ^ 
they are amazed to fee him handle their tooU fo dex- 
teroufly 5 to fee him trace deeper and ftraighter fur- 
rows than they< fow more even, and direft the flopes 
and fhelving-oeds with greater regularity. They do 
not laugh at him as a pretender to agriculture, but 
jKeive that he is really acquainted with thc/ubje<5l^ 
a word, he extends his care and attention to every 
thing that may be of general utility. Neither does he 
confine himfelf to thefe afts of benevolence; he vifits 
the neiehbourino: cottages, and inquires ihto the 
fituation of the peafants, the circumftances of their 
Jfaaailies, the number of children, the quantity of 
}ands they hold, the nature of their producje, their in- 
comes and outgoing^:, their expences, debts, &c. 
He gives them very little money, knowing that in 
general it is ill employed ; but he lays it out for their 
^tife himfelf, and does them a fervice even againft 
^^heir will. He provides them with labourers, and 
■'ft-equently pays them a day's hire for work defigned 
-^dr their own benefit. For one he thatches a cor- 
^^3g^> Of rebuilds it when it is ready to fall down ; for 
anotlicr he employs hands to clear his grounds, which" 
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with a low drawling roicc, as if flic were afraid t# 
give any appearance -of indignation. Emilius, almoft 
dead with appreheftfion, looks at her with uneafi* 
neis, and endeavours to nieet her eyes, that ifae 
may read his real fenciments in his countenance. 
Sophia, more provoked at his afibrance, darts fuch 
an angry look at him, as fupprefSrs all delirc 6f fk^ 
licidng a fecond glance. Emil'nrs, confounded and 
abalhed, dares no longer to raife his eye from the 
ground, nor to open his Hps : lucky indeed was dits 
tor him*, for could he, however oonfcious of his in- 
nocence, have been infenfi^le to her anger, (he 
would never have forgiven him. 

Finding then it was my turn to aft, and full 
dme to explain myfelf, I addre&d myfelf to Sbphia. 
I took her again by the hand, which fhe diet not 
draw back, for (he was ready to faint with what had 
happened. I faid to her. gently: Dear Sopliy, we arc 
unfortunate, but ymi are reaionable and juft^ do Hot 
pals (enteiice on us, without liftenin^ to what we 
havt CO fay; give us an impartial hearmg. She made 
no anfwer, and thus I fpoke. 

" We fct out yeftcrday at four in the afternoon ; 
*' we were obliged to be here at fcvcn, and we ge- 
** ncrally take more time than is neceflStry, in order 
*' to reft ourfclves when we draw near to your houfe» 
We had already walked three quarters of the way^ 
when our ears were pierced with doleful lanlenta«> 
** ttons, which proceeded from a hollow way in the 
^^ htll at fome diftance from us. We flew towards the 
place, and found an unfortunate pealant, who re- 
tuniingi from town, a Cttle in Hquor, had fallen from 
hb borie, and broke his leg« We hollowed, and 
called out for affiftance, but no body anrwered. 
We tried to'raife the poor man again upon his 
horib^ but all in vain } at the very kail motion^ 
^ the imfortunate wretch was in the itioft violent 
«* -a^iiy: "We therefore rcfolved to tic the horfeiip 
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^ to a tret in the adjacetit m)od^ add theft making 
^' a litter of our arms, we carried him as g^mly aa 
^ we could} following tiie di^dions^ be gave us to 
^ his houfe. The difiance was confidera]^, and wt 
** were obliged ta reft feveral timet. At length we 
*^ arrived quite foent with fatigue, and to our great 
** forrow and furprize we found that the poor 
** wretch we had been carrying, was the very lanric 
^ who had lb cordially received us the firft day of 
^* our arrival in this neighbourhood. In th^ con- 
^^ fuiion and anxiety we were under, we did not 
** rccoUedt one another till that minute. 
t •* The poor man had only two fmall children. 
^* His wife ready to Ke^ in of a third, was fo (hocked 
^^ at feeing him brought home in that condition^ 
^ that (he fell into labour, and was brought to-bed 
•• a few hours- after. What was to be done under 
^ thefe circumftances, in a lonely cotta^, where no 
^^ afTiftance could be expected ^ Emilius having 
««• bethought himlelf of the horfe we had kit in 
^ the wood, went and mounted it, then gaik^ed 
^ away to town in fearch of a fui^eon. He gave 
the furgeon the berfe, and not being aUe to find 
a guide time enough, he came back on foot with 
^ a fervant, after he had diipatched a nieflenger to 
*^ you to make his apology. During this interval, 
•* you may well imagine how greatly I found myfdf 
**^ cmbarraflfed between a poor man with a broken 
** leg, and a- woman in labour. However, I did. 
** every thing to the beft of my abilities, that I iraa- 
^^ gined could be any way conducive to the aififtance 
" of either* 

'* I (hall not take up yout* time with the rcmiitt* 
^* ing part of our ftory-, that is not the matter itt 
** queftion at prefent. It was two o'clock in the* 
" morning before either of us had a moment's reft.* 
*• In ftiort, we reached our little cottage before day-' 
*• break, and there we waited till you were ftirrin j,^ 
..... 2 - " ui 
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*^ in order to give you an account of our advcil* 
" turc.** ' 

I bid no more ^ but.'\)efbre any body elfe could 
(peak, Emilius approached his miftrefs^ and with a 
loud voice, and. a firmer tdmf^ than I flfoukl have.esr^ 
peftcd, he cxpreffed himfelf in tbefc words : " So^ 
phy, my fate is in your hands, you know it welk 
You may kill me with grief and defpair ;^ but you 
^* muft never expeft to make me forger the rights 
** of humanity, they are more facred to me than 
^^ yours i and I ihall never renounce them on any 
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At thefe words, Sophia, inftead of making anfwer, 
roie from her feat, put her arm round his neck^ 
killed his cheek, and then extending her hand to 
him with an inimitable grace, fhe icud : Emilius, take 
this hand, it is thine. Be my huiband, and my mailer, 
whenever thou pleafeft, I will endeavour ta merit 
the honour of being thy wife. 

Scarce had Ihe embraced him, when the father^ 
charmed with thfs fcene, clapped his hands, and cried 
out, again^ .^g^i^\ when Sophia, without waiting to 
be ptieiled, inftantly gave him two kifles on the other 
cheeic; but juft in the fame moment, terrified and 
farmed at what flie had done, fhe flew to her mo- 
ther, and in her bofon^ concealed her face, which 
was quite inflamed with bluflies. 

I mall not enter into a defcription of the common 
joy; it mufl: be felt by the reader. After dinner 
Sophia afked me, whether it were not too.far to go 
to vifit thofe poor people ? As it was her defire, and 
an aft of charity, we went. We found them in fis 
parate beds, Emilius having taken care to fend one* 
8|nd there were people to attend them^ for he had 
alfo made that provifion. But . they were both fo ^ie- 
IHtuce, that they fufFered as much through Wjrtit of 
nedeflTaries, as from their painful fituationr Sophia 
calk-fof an apron of the poor woman's, and lays it 
2^ under 
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under Iier^ die faix>c (he docs by the many andwitl> 
her.foft hand, explores every part of the b<xl thaft 
yffds capable of hurting them, and places their. bodie% 
in an eafier pofture. Her very prefence affords' tben> 
i:clicf;..one would think (he fees into, all their conv- 
plaints. This delicate girl is not at all fhocked^ 
either at the naftincfs or ftench of the, place; (he re* 
tnoves : both thcfe nuifances without anr other aftif- 
tance, and without any pain or uneaunefs tioiih^ 
poor man and his.wifcr She, who is {o niqe and lb 
modeft, as to be iafraid of touching a man*s bed wltbr 
the tip of her finger, makes no diificultv in turning 
the wounded peafant in his be49 to eafe his (ituation« 
Charity is a virtue fuperior to modefty; what flic 
does, is performed with fuch dexterity, that thg 
poor man finds himfelf relieved, almoft without perr 
<eiving. that ftie had touched him. Both, the rpa^ 
and his wife' blefe the aimable girl, who attend^ 
them, in their diftrefs, and adminiftcrs fuch feafon*- 
able relief. She is an heavenly fpirit, they fay, com, 
miffioned by the Deity •, the graccfulnefs of her pci> 
ipn, as well as the goodnefs of her mind, proclaim 
her an angel, Emilius, deeply affefted, contemplated 
her in fiknce. Man, love thy help-mate : flie wa% 
^iven thee by the Supreme, to comfort thee in thy 
^roubles, and to afTwage thy misfortunes: this is 
woman J 

The new-bom child was chriftened. The two 
iQvers were fponfors for him, and would have been 
glad of affording an occafion for the. fame ceremony 
tncmfelves. They ardently long for the happy mo- 
ment of. their union, and fancy it not fardiftant; 
Sophia's fcruples are all removed, but mine arc 
Q?!tning. They have not reached the point they 
i^Oagined; others befides them myft be latisfied. 
r They had not feen one another for two days,; when 
I en.teted Emilius's apartment in th^ morning with 
A letter in^ my hand, and looking at him veiy fteadilyi 
«rbftt would you do, faid I, were you* ta hear thaiD^ 

Sophia 
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Sophia b dc$d> At d^ he 'tneif cv^'fEsMt^ 

up from hS» fett, dapped bit taaidi ttifgit^; ts^ 

without fiiying t wwd^ fftut me ft Uk^^ gliyt^ 

look. Ai&mt mt fhcA^ tx)a6Ax^ 

ferenitjr. Iitceiifed at mf cocAaeS^ ht tliar towaft^ 

me, his ctts inflamed i^kh chokt; mid 

ihbrt almofl: in a meiucifig attittK^; VrtarC 

do I know not; but> drisr Ikdow; dfite I it^er 

jnore would firt evc5 on die perfoor that 'bhM&kt tfiiCf 
the tidings. Make yourfcltcafy, replied I f&ilihg; 
Ae is vciy well, and thinks a yotf; ibr we artf 
tacpeftcd tbis evening. But let nt t^e a W^ e^ 
gcthcr, and have a btdc cbnverfatibti. 

The tender paifion, that Blled hi^ heart, Wtftild" 
no longer allow him to fiffen, as fi:>rnterfy, to cocX 
reifoning. It was therefore necefiary to interefl: hitf 
hy that very paOion, in order to render him ^Utendvif 
to my inftruftions. This 1 performed by thls^ iter-' 
lible preamble, and I was now certain that he WJUt 
prepared to hear the fc^owing difcouHe* 

'^ We all aim at happinefs^ my dear EmiUus-, this^ 
is the end of every fenfible hieing, the ftrft defi*t 
implanted in us by iiacurt, and the only one we' 
•* never reHnouilh. But where is thfe hacpinefs to be* 
•• found ? Wno is acquainted widi it ? Evety body if 
in fearch of it, and yet it efcapes their moft diliji^t 
inquiry. We wafte our lives in the purfuit, aftd 
die without obtaining die wilhed-for end. Whea 
I took diee, my young friend, into my arms atf 
thy nativity, and calling on the Supreme to wit^ 
rtels my engagement, devoted my dtf^ to theT 
happinefsr OTthmc, was I fenfible of the naifure 6i 
this obligation? No, I only knew, that in contri- 
buting to thy fidicky, I was furc of promoting! 
my own. By engaging; on thy account in this^ 
**. ulefiil purfuit, I made ir common tti us both. , 
" So long as we know not how to proceed, wif-' 
^^ dom coumk in remaining inaftive. Qfallmaximis^ 
** this is the moft necefl^ry to man, though he pfsc- 
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tifes It the lead. By putfuing happinefs, without 
knowing in what foil it; grpws,-we run great riik of 
mifling it» ^s there are jtb many roads to lead us 
aftray : but it .is. not every body that under (lands 
the wifdom of inaction. Sollicitous ^nd uneafy, 
from an.ardeiit delire of felicity, we prefer bein^ 
miftaken, gather than not being bufied in the in* 
quiry ; and when once we. depart from the place, 
where poffibly it may be found, we are ever after- 
wards bewildered. v . 
** With the fame ignorance, 1 ftudied to avoid the 
fame miftake. Undertaking the care of thee, I re-^ 
folved not to take an ufelefs ftep, and to prevent thee 
from doing it. J confined myfelf to the road pre- 
fcribed by nature, waiting till it led me into that of 
happinefs. I found that they had the fame path, and 
that unknown to me I had diligently purfued it. 
" Be thou my witnefs and my judge -, I (hall not 
objeft againft thee. Thy early years were not fa- 
crificed to the fubfequent part of thy life ; thou 
haft enjoyed all the bleflings, with which thou haft 
been favoured by nature. jUf thofe evils to which 
it rendered thee fubjedb, and from which I could 
have preferved thee, thou haft felt none but fuch, 
as were likely to inure thee to other hardftiips. 

" Thou haft fuflfered none, but fuch as were ne- 
ceffary to enable thee to avoid greater evils. Thou 
haft been a ftranger to flavery, and irkfome con- 
flraint. Blcft with freedom and content, thou haft 
remained juft and good ; for vice and punifhment 
are inleparable, and man never was miferable till 
he grew wicked. Let the remembrance of thy 
infancy be continued to thy lateft days ; I am not 
at^l afraid that my honeft friend will ever recall it 
to mind, without blefling the hand by whom it 

*' was directed. 

** No (boner waft thou arrived to the years of difcie^ 
tion, than! guarded thee againft human opinions; 
and when-thy heart became fufccptible of ,pa(15on, I 
YoL.lJ, ^ Z '' hindered 
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«* hindered thee from being eiiflaved. Could I have 
^< prolonged that internal tranquillity to the latter end 
«« of thy days, I fhould have enfured my work, and 
*' thou wouldft have been as happy as the condition of 
^ humanity will permit. But in vain, my dear Emi- 
«« lius, did I dip thy mind into the river Styx, I 
•« could not render it every where invulnerable ^ lo, 
** a new enemy is ftarted up, whom thoq haft not 
•* learned to conquer, and from whom I can no 
*' longer preferve thee. This enemy is thyfelf. Na- 
•« ture and fortune had made thee free. Thou waft 
•* able to endure mifery, and to expofe thyfelf to bo- 
*' dily pains, but thofe of the mind were unknown to 
•* thee : hitherto thou haft depended only upon the 
»* condition of humanity, but now thou art held by 
•' every tie thou haft made for thyfelf-, by lea^ming 
** to defirc, thou art become a (lave to thy paflions. 
5' Though there is no change in thy outward form, 
though there is nothing hurts thy body* nothing 
that aflfedls thy exiftence, yet how many 'eviis may 
attack thy mind ! How many diforders thpu may*ft 
fuffcr, without being fick ! How many deaths thou 
may'ft undergo, without dying ! An untruth, an er- 
ror, a doubt, may throw thee into deipair. 

Thou haft been prefent, when theatrical heroes, 
*^ giving loofe to their extravagant forrows, have 
" made the play-houfe refound with their Jfogli(h la* 
** mentations -, when they grieved like won^n, wept 
** and cried like children, and thus gained, tiae pub- 
*' licapplaufe. Remember how greatly thou baft been 
*' fcandalized at thofe lamentations and mQUOiful 
cries, coming from men, from whom onc.v'^wuki 
have expedted the greateft finnnefs and conftancy 
of mind. What! iaidft thou, with in4ignation, 
are thefe the examples we are to foilow^ liicfe 
the models propofed for our imitation ^ Arc 
they afraid that man is not fufficiently t|[>ean. 
Impotent, and unfortunate, unlefs we alfo flatter 
his wealcnefs, under the falfe reprefcatation of vir- 

" tue? 
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f^ tue ? My young friend, be tfiorc indulgent here- 
^* ^ter tp the ftage, now cbw »it become one of its 
♦* herges. 

*' ThQVi loiowitfl; bow to fuflfer gnd to die j Itbou 
«* art ftWe tQ endure the law pf ftfCcflSty in natural 
^^ ^Yils, bat thou b^ft impofed no Uw on the defires 
•« of thybe^rti and it is trom thefe, more thsm from 
*^ pur f^yficaJ neoelTWP, the anxiety and trouble of 
•^ )if<? arife. Out appetkes are enlarged, our force 
<^ is alq^tofl: annihilated. Man^ by hia defires, is made 
f * dependent on a thoufapkd things ; while of himfelf 
?* he is quite indcpendcAt, even 00 his own eKiftecyce : 
^^ i;be mpre he increafes his atcachojeots, the more he 
^^ iwltiplies his ani:iciies. Every thing in hfe i& vzih 
*^ afid trapfitQry ; ivhatever we love, will fooncr or 
. «* later be torn from us ; yet we fo o«r a&(5Hons td 
*^ >l„ aa if it wefe tp laft for ever. Hpw greatly thou 
^* waft frightened even upon a Airmife of the death 
^< qf Scphia! Didft thou then imagine Ihe was im- 
** morUl ? Does no t)ody die at her age ? She muft 
-^^ die, nfiy child, aixl perhaps before thee 1 Who 
*^ kn^ws whether ibe be alive at this inftant ? Nature 
^* had «vi4e tbee fobjcifit to one death only j jhou 
>* fut^efteft thyfelf to a fecond. 

** Thus fubdued by thy irregular paflions, how 

-*« greatly art ibou to be pitied ! tver fubjeft to loffes, 

*< affiftions, and alarms, thou wilt not even enjoy 

^« the little that has been left thee. The apprebeh- 

** fion of lofing all, will hinder thee from ppflefling 

<' any thing ; becairfc thou wouldft follow thy paf- 

*^ fk>ns alot>e, thou wilt never be able to fatisfy them. 

*« Thou wilt ever be in fearch of repofe, and it will 

^^ ^ways fly from thee ; thou wilt grow wickal, and 

^* bcf i»iferai>le ; and how is it poffible to be other* 

•* wife, when thou haft no other law than thy un- 

** ruly dtefipes ? If thou canft not fubmit to privations 

*^ that are involuntary, how wilt thou be able freely 

^^ to ifnpoTe them on thyfelf? Hojv wilt thou learn to 

** lacd&cc thy inclioation to thy duty, and to oppofe 

Z 2 . *^ thv 
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«* hindered thee from being enflaved. Could 1 have 
^< prolonged that internal tranquillity to the latter end 
«« of thy days, I fhould have enfured my work, and 
*' thou wouldft have been as happy as the condition of 
^ humanity will permit. But in vain, my dear Emi- 
«« lius, did I dip thy mind into the river Styx, I 
•« could not render it every where invulnerable ^ lo, 
•* a new enemy is ftarted up, whom thoq haft not 
«* learned to conquer, and from whom t can no 
*' longer preferve thee. This enemy is thyfclf. Na- 
•« ture and fortune had made thee free. Thou waft 
•* able to endure mifery, and to expofe thyfclf to bo- 
** dily pains, but thofe of the mind were imknown to 
** thee : hitherto thou haft depended only upon the 
•* condition of humanity, but now thou art held by 
*' every tie thou haft made for thyfelf ; by leaiming 
to defire, thou art become a (lave to thy paflaons. 
V Though there is no change in thy outward form, 
though there is nothing hurts thy body* nodung 
that aflfedls thy exiftence, yet how many evi}3 may 
attack thy mind ! How many diforders thou may*ft 
fuSer, without being fick ! How many deaths thou 
may'ft undergo, without dying ! An untruth, an er- 
ror, a doubt, may throw thee into de^^. 

Thou haft been prefent, when theatrical heroes, 
giving loofe to their extravagant forrows, have 
made the play-houfe refound with their fbolift la- 
mentations -, when they grieved like women, wept 
** and cried like children, and thus gained, tiae pub- 
*' licapplaufe. Remember how greatly thou baft been 
*' fcandalized at thofc lamentations and moumfial 
•' cries, coming from men, from whom one. would 
*^ have expedted the greateft firmnefs and cpni|dncy 
•* of mind. What! faidft thou, with iq4ignation, 
•' are thefe the examples we are to foUow^ i^efe 
•* the models propofed for our imitation ?< Arc 
*' they afraid that man is not fufficieotly tp^an, 
" impotent, and unfortunate, unlefs we alfo flatter 
*^ his wealcnefs, under the falfe reprefcatauon of vir- 

" tue? 
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f ^ tue ? My young friend, be mor^ indulgent hiere- 
^* tft^r tp the ftage, ww cbw ;iit become ane of its 
♦* herges. 

*' ThQVi loiowitfl; how to fuflfer gnd to die j (tfaou 
«^ grt ftW^ to endure the law pf wccflSty in natural 
^^ ^Yils, bat thou b^ft impofed no Uw on the defires 
•* of thy bc^it 5 and it is tfom thefe, more than from 
*^ pur i4iyficaj ncQelTu^cp, the anxiety and trouble of 
•^ life arifc Out appetites are enlarged, our force 
*^ is alwoft aonihiUted. Man, by hia deJQres, is niade 
** dependent on a thpufapkd things ; while of himfelf 
?* he is quite indq)eAdeAt, even 00 his own eKiftecyce : 
^^ the more he incrcafes his atcachoieots, the more he 
^* im4tiplies his aniaeties. Every thing in Hfe i& vaiiflt 
*^ afid tranfitpry ; !vha«ever we love, will fooncr or 
«* later be torn from us ; yet we fix our $£k^iom t6 
*^ >l„ a6 if it wefe tp laft for ever. Hpw greatly thou 
^* waft frightened even upon a furmife of the death 
^< of Sophia ! Didft thou then imagine Ihe w:is im- 
** /jExatil ? Does no t)ody die at her age ? She muft 
*^ die, my child, and perhaps before thee 1 Who 
** know$ whether ibe be alive at this inftant ? Nature 
^* had made tbee fobjcA to one death only ; jhou 
>* ful^e6teft thyfelf to a fccofid. 

** Thus fubdued by thy irregular paflions, how 
^< greatly art ibou to be pitied ! Ever fubjeft to loffes, 
*< flfBiftioiis, and alarms, thou wilt not even enjoy 
^« the little that has been left thee. The apprcbeh- 
** fion of lofing all, will hinder thee from ppflefling 
<' any thing ; becaufe thou wouldft follow thy paf- 
*^ fions alone, thou wilt never be able to fatisfy them. 
** Thou wilt ever be in fearch of repofe, and it will 
^^ ^ways fly from thee; thou wilt grow wicked, and 
•** be eriferafole ; and how is it poflible to be other- 
« wife, when thou haft no other law than thy un- 
^* ruiy defines ? If thou canft not fubmit to privations 
"-^ that are involuntary, how wilt thou be able freely 
^^ to ifnpofe them on thyfelf? Hojv wilt thou learn to 
** lacd&cc thy inclination to thy diity, and to oppofe 
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•' thy heart, in order to be dire6ted by reaibn ? Thott 
** who wouldft never more fet eyes upon him who 
** apprifcd thee of the death of thy miftrcfs, how 
•* mouldft thou behold the perfon who would deprive 
*' thee of her when living ; who would dare to fey : 
** fhe is dead in regard to thee -, virtue parts thee from 
•• her ? Tholi fay*ft thou muft live with her, let what 
•' will h^pen ; whether Sophia be married or not, 
•* whether thou art free or not, whether (he loves or 
*' hates thee, whether thou haft a pern^iflion or rc- 
•* fufal ; it does not fignify, thou art determined to 
** have her, thou muft poflefs her at any price what- 
*' ever. I would willingly know, what crime is it th^t 
•* will ftop a man, who has no other law than the de^ 
** fires of his heart, and who knows not how to re- 
*' ftrain any of his defires r 

" My child, there is no fuch thing as fuccefs with* 
** out courage, or virtue without ftruggle. The word 
*' virtue is derived from force : this is the foundation 
*' of all virtue. Virtue belongs only to a being weak 
*• by its nature, and ftrong by its will ; in this confifts 
*' the juft man's merit ; and though we call the Deity 
*' good, yet we do not fay he is virtuous, becauft he 
•' has no need of any effort or ftruggle to (hew his 
•* beneficence. In order to explain this word to you, 
*' which has been fo often prophaned, I waited till 
^' thou wert capable of underftanding me. So long 
** as the praftice of virtue is attended with no diffi- 
** culty or ftruggle, there is very little occafion to 
*' know it. This knowledge becomes neccflary, 
*' when the paflions are awakened; and that is the 
*' time at which thou art arrived. 



.V 



Having educated thee in all the fimplicity of 
nature, inftead of inculcating painful duties, I 
have preferved thee from thofe vices which rendef- 
ed thofe duties painful ; 1 have rendered falfhood not 
&) odious as ufclefs to thee ; I have inflrudbed thee 
** lefs concerning the obligation of giving every m^n 
'i his due, than in that of minding only what telongs^ 
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to thyfdf. I have made thee rather good than vir- 
tuous ; but he who is only good, continues fo no 
** longer than he is influenced by the ple^fure re- 
•* fulting from it. Goodnefs is broke down and de- 
**.ftroyed by the weight of the human paffions ; a 
^^ man who is no more, than good, is good only to 
*' himfelf. 

*' What is then a virtuous man ? He who knows 
•* how to conquer his paflions : for then he follows 
*' the dictates of his reafon and confcience ; he con- 
^* forms to his duty, he confines himfelf to order, 
•^ and nothing can make him deviate from it. Hi- 
** therto thou haft been free only in appearance ; 
*^ thou haft enjoyed only the precarious liberty of a 
** Qave, who has received no commands from his 
** mafter. Now be free indeed ; learn to become thy 
** own mafter J command thy heart, O Emilius, and 
** thou wilt be virtuous ! 

** Here then we have another apprcnticefhip to 
•* ferve \ and this is more painful than the former. 
.'* For nature either delivers us from the evils to which 
*' fhe expoles us, or teaches us to endure them : 
** but ihe is quite fiient in regard to thofe of our own 
creating ; (he abandons us to purielves ; (he (lifFers 
us to be vidtims to our paflions, to be overpowered 
•• by our vain forrows ; and to boaft of thofe tears 
*' of which we ought to be alhamed. 
r ** Behold this is thy firft pafllon, and perhaps the 
^* only one worthy of thee. If thou knoweft how to 
^* rule it as a man, it will be the laft ^ thou wilt fub- 
** due all others, and be fubjeft only to virtue. 

" This, I am very fenfible, is not a criminal paf- 
^* fion ; it is as pure as the minds of thojfe who feel it. 
It was formed in the bofom of modefty, and train- 
ed up by innocence. Happy lovers ! The charms 
f* of virtue only add to thofe of your mutual affec- 
*f tion; and the endearing union which you fo ar- 
f f dently expeft, is not lefs the reward of your pru- 
^,dfcncc, than of your fond attachment. But tell me 
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finccrely, my friend, haft, thou b^en kf3 lubducd 
by this paffion, notwithfUnding its great purity ? 
Art thou become Icfs a flave to it ; and even were 
it to eeafe to be irtnocent to-morrow^ woi^ldfl: thou 
fupprefs it ? This is the time to try thy ftrength; it 
will be too lace> when thou art obliged to exert it. 
Thefe eflays ought to be made when remote ifrOm 
danger. Troops are not taught to fight in the pre- 
fence of the enemy j they are trained to difcipline 
before they take the field} they engage irt battle 
when they are quite prepared. 
*• It is a miftakc to diftinguifli the paflionl into 
lawful and prohibited, in order tO indulge ourfelves 
in the one, and to fupprefs the other. They are all- 
good when under our command, all bad when we 
fubmit to their empire. That which nature forbids 
us, is to extend our attachments beyond our 
ftrcngth ; that which is prohibited by feafon^ i» 
to delire what is not in our power to obtair> ; that 
which is forbidden by confcience, is not being 
tempted, but our fuffcring ourfelves to be over* 
come by temptation. It does not depend on Us, 
whether we arc to have paflioni or not; biit it is 
in Cur power to prevent them from bringing us 
under fubjeftion. Every afFedion fubjeft to our 
controul is lawful \ thofe which tyrannize the miAd^ 
are criminal. A man is not guilty for loving ano*^ 
ther perfon's wife, provided he reftrains thit un- 
happy paffion within the limits of his duty ; but 
he is guilty in loving his own wife, fo as to facri- 
fice every thing to that affeftion. 
" Do not expedt from me long precepts of ttiora- 
lity ; I have only one to give thee, and that coin*- 
prehends ail the reft. Be a man, and cgnfioc thy 
heart within the limits of thy condition. , Inquire 
into thofe limits, and know them well ; tOw t»r* 
row foever their extent, thou canft not be unlMi|3pyi 
lb long as thou doft not attempt to go beyond 
them: but when thy foolilh defires lead theev-td- 
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look on that as pofliblc, which isx)therwife ; when 
thou forgetteft thy ftatc of humanity, to frame 
imaginary ones, from which thou muft always 
fall back into thy own, then indeed thou wilt be 
miferable. The only goodi we grieve to be with- 
out, arc thofe to which we think we have a right. 
The evident impoffibility of obtaining them, takes 
off our afFeftion ; and a wi(h without hope never 
creates uneafinefs. , A beggar is not tormented with 
the defirc of being king ; a king does not wifli to 
be a deity, till he no longer fancies himfelf to be 

'* a man. 

** Pride is the fource of our greateft evils ; but the 

^* fage is always rendered moderate by the contem- 
plation of human mifery. He continues in his 
own place 5 he does not give himfelf any uneafi- 
iiefs to remove from it -, he does not employ his 
ftrength to acquire what he is unable to preferve, 
but to fecure the poffeflion of what he has acquir* 

*' ed; fo that he exceeds others in power and happi*- 
ne(s, by fo much as they exceed him in the multi- 
plicity of their defires. Shall I, a poor mortal, a 
vain perifhable being, pretend to form eternal con- 
nexk)n$ upon this earth, where every thing is 
fading and tranfitory, and from whence to-mor- 
row I muft vanifti ? O Emilius ! My fon ! Were I 
to lofe thee, I fhould be deprived of the better part 
of myfelf ! And yet I muft learn to lofe thee ; for 

** who knows when we fhall be parted ? 

*' Art thou then willing to live happy and wife ? 
Set thy heart on no beauty, but that which never 
fades ; let thy condition limit thy defires ; let thy 
duties precede thy inclinations -, extend the law of 
neceffity to moral fubjefts -, learn to lofe what may 
be taken from thee •, learn to facrifice every thing, 
when virtue commands it; to place thyfelf above 
events, to detach thyfelf from objefts without any 
great violence; to be intrepid in adverfity, to the 
end that thou may*ft never be unfortunate ; to be 
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ftcady co.thy.dutryv^thatth6a'may'ibabsfrariiO'^U(^ 
thcii wilt thoa. be ' happy in'^^te of <fiiiqQDey and 
wife in fpite of^xhe pdffions.i;.TbeiiiiwiiDdiou find, 
even in.xhetpofleffion of perUhable.gqod&y a plea- 
fure which nothii^ can interrupt i f hixr^wilrpoHefs 
them^ without their poflcffing thee ^ di%d^wik per- 
♦* cdve, that as every thing is fo britdeiand traniicnt, 
^' man enjoys nothing, but what he is prepared to 
'' lofe. It is true, thou wilt not have ttic de- 
*' ception of imaginary picafures ; neither wik thou 
*' have the pains with which tliey are attended. Thou 
*' wilt profit greatly by this exchange ; for thole pains 
^' are frequent and real, while the pleafures arc (carce 
** and imaginary. After fubduing fo many fdlacioQs 
*' opinions, thou wilt alfo triumph over that, which 
*^ fets fo great a value on life. Thou wilt fpend rfiine 
without trouble and anxiety, and finifli it without 
terror and affright ; thou wilt detach thyfelf from it, 
as f|:om every thing elfe. Let others (hudder with 
horror, and imagine, that upon quitting this life, 
they (hall ceafe to exift ; thou haft been acquainted 
*' with its nothingnefs, and therefore wilt tliink that 
thy exiftence is only going to begin. Death is the 
period of the life of a wicked man, and the be- 
*' ginning of that of the juft." 

Hmilius liftencd to me with great attention, mixed 
with inquieaide. From this introduftion^ he appre- 
hended ibme difagreeable cpnclufion. From my en- 
larging on the exercife of refignation and fortitude, he 
forefaw that I intended to put him to fomc very-fcvere 
trial ; like a wounded man, who trembles at the ap- 
proach of a furgeon, and fancies that he already feels 
theJiand which gives him pain, at the fame time that 
' it prevents a mortification. 

:* Dobiaus, uneafy, and follicitous to (Jifcovcr nay in- 
tention, inftead of making me an anfwer, he aJks me 
.ra queftion, but with fome apprehenfion. Whatiuuft 
.1 do? faicihe to me, almolt trembling, and without 
• daring to rajl^ his jpye^ ffom the ground* What inuft 
, . : ' you 
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you do ? replied I, in a very refolute tone. You muft 
quit Sophia.! What's; that you fay? cried he with 
ioine vehemence. Quit Sophia ! Quit her, dcceive-her, 

be a traitor, a villain, a perjured wretch ! 

Wh^t! replied I, interrupting him, is Emilius afraid 
I ihall teach him to deierve fuch appellations ? No, 
continued he with the fame impetuofity, neither you 
nor any body elfe ftiall teach me. I ihall know how 
to prefervc your pypil, even in fpite of you ; I fhall 
know how to avoid deferving any fuch titles. 
. As I had expected this firft falty, I let it pafs off 
without fliewing the leaft emotion. If I had not been 
mafter of my own temper, with what face could I 
preach up moderation to him ? Emilius knows me 
too well, to think me capable of requiring him to do 
any thing that is wrong ; and he is very fenfible it 
would be wrong to quit Sophia, according to the 
meaning in which he takes this word. He therefore 
waited fome time for me to explain myfelf. Upon 
which I refumed my difcourfe. 

" Do you believe, dear Emilius, that any. man li- 
** ving, let his Qtuation be what it will, can be hap- 
pier than you have been thefe three months ? If 
you think he can, I would have you undeceive 
yourfelf. Before you have tailed the pleafures of 
*^ life, you have enjoyed its utmoft happinefs. There 
" is nothing fuperior to what you have felt. Senfual 
** felicity is tranfitory and fleeting -, there the heart is 
*' always difappointed. You have enjoyed more in 
*^ expe^tion, than ever you will in reality. The 
♦* imagination adorns the obje<Et we. defirej but pof- 
** fefiion ftrips it of its borrowed ornaments. Exfcept 
:^* the fole fclf-exiftent being, nothing is beai|ifu!, 
" but that which is fo only in idea. Could this ftatc^ 
>' have always lafted, you would have found fupreme 
• ^' happinefs. But every thing belonging to man 
I ^/:; partakes of his mortality; tvcry thing is finite, 
,?^S every, thing is tranfitory in human life •, and even 
f*f^ were ithat Sate, which renders us happy, to laft for 
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cver^ habit would foon deprivie lis of the relfffi t)f 
enjoyment. If nbthiiig changes outwardly, the 
heart is fubjecS to change •, either happineft for- 
** fakes us, or we it. 

" The lime, of which you have kept no account, 
** was Aiding away during your delirium. The fiim- 
*' mcr is gone, and winter is approaching* Even » 
*' were we able to continue our walks in fo fUde x 
*' feafon, it would not be fuffered. We fhould be 
obliged, againft our will, to change our manner 
of living V our prcfent method of vifiting can 
be of no longer continuance. I fee by the impa- 
tience of your looks, that this difficulty does not ai 
** all embarrafs you. Sophy's declaration, and your 
own defires, have fuggefted to you a vety eafy 
fcheme for avoiding the fnow, and for feeing your 
** miftrefs as often -is you pleafe, without the trouble 
of a journey. The expedient, doubtiefs, is com- 
modious v but when fpring comes, the fnow is 
melted, and the marriage abides : we muft think 
of it, fo as to make it agree with all ieafons. 
** You would fain efpoufe Sophia, and you have 
** not been acquainted with her five months ! You 
*' want to marry her, not becaufe fhe fuits your 
** condition, but becaufe fhe is agreeable in your 
eye -, juft as if lovers were never miftaken in regard 
to points of agreement, and they who commence 
•* with love, did not often conclude with averfion. 
*' She is virtuous, I know, but is that enough ? Is it 
fofficient to be honeft, for people to agree in tem- 
per ? It is not her virtue I call in queftion, it is 
her temper, her difpolkion of mindl Does a 
wUfnaii fhew herfelf in a day f Do you know in 
bow many different points of view you muft behold 
•^ her, to hie a complete judge of her humour ? Will 
*' a four months acquaintance be a fufiicient feturity 
"for her whole life? Perhaps two months abfehce 
•^ will put lier out of your mind 5 petfeaps dnother 
*' pttfon only waiti for your renfiovd to bariifli you 
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from her ^loartj ppffibly upon ygur retup, you 
will find her as indiffiprent, ^ hitherw.ij^ has 
fhewn.hprfclf tender and a^edionate. Thepaflionft 
do not defend upon principle; fhe may continue 
to be e^xtremely virtuous, and yet ceafe to loye you* 
She wijll be faithful and conllant, I am apt to be- 
lieve ; but who can anfwer for either of you, fo 
long as. you have not made any trial of each other ? 
Will you wait till this trial can be of no ufc to you ? 
Will you ftay to be acquaiuted, when it is impoffi- 
ble to feparatc ? 

" Sophia is not eighteen years of age, you are 
hardly paft your twenty-fecond ; this is the age of 
love, but not of marri?ge. What a father, and 
what a mother of a family I For God*s fake, be- 
fore you think of bringing up children, ceafe to be 
one yourfelf ! Do you Know how many young wo- 
men, by a premature pregnancy, have enfeebled 
their conftitution, ruined their health, and (hort- 
ened their d^ys ? What numbers of children re- 
main in an enfeebled ftate, from not having been 
nourifhed in a full grown body ? When the mo- 
ther and the child are both increafing in bulk at 
the fame time, and the fubftance neceflary for the 
growth of each is divided, neither of the;m have 
that fhare which was intended by nature : and how 
is it poffible then but both fhoukl fuffer ? Either I 
a,m very ill acquainted with Emilius, or he will 
chufe rather to have his wife and children robuft, 
than fatisfy his impatience at the expence of their 
heakh and their life. 

^' Let us proceed to your cafe. In afpiring to the 
ft^te of a hufband and of a father, have you well 
weighed the duties of both ? By making yourfelf 
the head of a family, you become a member of 
the ftate ; and do you underiland what is meant by 
fuch a member ? Do you know the nature of laws„ 
and government, and your duty to your country f 

Are you feafible at what price you are pern^i^ted ta 
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live, nnd(or'who!^jf<ivt6i^t^(yft^Qv\fjct your life? 

YoO^^iCn^gtrte yoa have kdiitC<eV*^^^ and as 

yiv*foit knovir Tioihiik^^^th}]. 'Bd'6f« ^u>iaeccpt a 
^ place in civil Ibciety, learn the ftaturr4:hdroof;.Nand 
H fec^ilrtiat mftfc is tndft^fuitabtie to jioUr cHfpofkitrfL 

•* Effiftliife, you muft iquit ^ph^ v i- do^not Ikjr 
** ' y€^ muft f6rtake hcf :' wdi* you capable 6f ibcb ati 
** afKort^i fli^ wcyuW te too happy in not having made 
" ' you lier hufband ; you muft part with hetiworddr 
^ tc^ Ijccome worthy of iuch a wife. Do not be ib 
^ vain, as to think you arc arrived at th^ per&c^ 
^ tion already! Oh, what a vaft deal yau havens 
^ yet to learn ! Come and execute this noble talk i 
** come and learn to endure the pain of ab&ncej 
•^ come and gain the prize of fidelity^ to die end^ that 
^ upon your return you may have fome merit to boaft 
^ or in her eye, and you may a(k her hand, not as 
*♦ a favour, but as a reward of your conftancy.** 
" The youth, not as yet accuftomed to ftruggle with 
himfelf, unuied to defire one thing, and to chafe ano^ 
fhef, does not immediately furrender, but refifts, ftnd 
flifputes. Why fhould he refufe a happinefs which is 
Intended for him ? Would not it be fcorning the hand 
<hat wis ofifercd him, to delay accepting of it ? Wha$ 
occafiori has he to abfent himfelf from her, to learn 
bis duty ? And even were fuch a ftep neceSary,* why 
fliould not he be tied in an indiflbluWe bond,^ the 
<fertain pledge of his return? Let him be permitced 
torrmke her his wife, and he is ready to follawmc; 
let them be united, and he will leave her without appte- 
henfion. ..." To be united, in order to be feparaj> 
V ed, fny dear Emilius, what a contradiftioiTl It is 
" heroic for a lover to be able to live without his 
•* miftrcfe', but a hufbartd ftiould never leav^^his Wife 
^* wttlioitt: urgent neceffity. In order to remove ybur 
**Tc'rtip{es$» I perceive your delays muft be»mvokmi 
y feryi' ydti miift be able to tell Sophia,^ that you 
^ rjiSit *i?i^ith her againft your confent^ Well theni 
**' tohftiit^ljfoiirfelf j. and - fmce you: do not chufe . to 
•/c,:u/iU > , 4t fubmit 
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*• fubmit to rcafon, acknowledge another maften 
^ You have not forgot the . engagement you have 
** contraiftcd with me. ' Hmtlias^ you muft <juit So- 
^* phia;* I fDoaimand you." 

At this word he hu'ng dovfU his httd^ was mute^ 
fell irtto a brown ftudy^ the!) looking in my fac<^ 
he iaidy When fliall we let off ? In eight dftys»; ^piied 
I; but we muft prepare Sophift for this ' departure 
The women are weaker veflfels, therefore fome confix 
deration ought to be paid to them \ and this abfence 
not being a duty in r^ard to her, as it is to you, (he 
is allowed to bear it with lefs firmnefs. 

I have been oiften tempted to continue the journal 
of this young couple down to the time when Emi- 
lius feparated from his miftrefs, in order to travel ; 
but I have already but too much trefpafied on the 
reader's indulgence, and therefore for once I (hall cut 
it fhort, in order to finifli my narrative. Will Emi^ 
lius dare to (hew the fame aflurance at the ktt of 
his miftrefs, as he lately did to his . friend i For mj 
part, I believe he will ; this very aiTurance is a 
proof of the (incerity of his afiedtion. He would 
be much more connifed in her pretence, were his 
Reparation lefs painful; he would then be guilty of a 
crime in leaving her, a circumftance that muft be 
always embarraflTing to a perfon educated in the prin* 
ciples of virtue. But the dearer the facrifice, the 
more merit he claims in the eye of her for whofe fake 
he undergoes fuch torture. He is not at all afraid 
left fhe fhould miftake the motive by which he i$ 
determined. He feems to f^y to her at each glance^ 
O Sophy I look into my heart, and be faithful ; . tbf 
lover is true to thee and to virtue. - >■. 

The proud Sophia, on the other hand, endeavours 
to fupport with dignity fo fudden a (hock. She would 
fain appear to be unaffected with it; but ^. (he has 
no honour, like Emilius, in fubduine the . violence of 
paiTion, her firmnefs is not fo unfhaken. ^ At length 
(he indulges her grief} (he weeps, (he fig^s ia.<a^^4if- 
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GDDiblace vawmr% ^ aff^pfebenfion of Ma^ ^^p^i^) 
heightens her concern for the approaching feparati<dA. 
it i$ :noc!>befi>re her Vfv<c che iovd^ Sc^ii^ w^ps, 
nor is itto him ihe exprefies^ Ker fears ; fociii€^ ^iKHild 
:fi)t pcriOi than iuffer one fingie iigb w eftaipe %>m 
Iter in his prefencci k ii I that hear ho* plaintive 
notes, it is I that behold her cheeks bedewed witj> 
tears ; and flie afibfta to make me her conBdcni:; The 
vromea are artful, and know how to di%uifc tj^ieir 
{sifiknisi the more ffae murmurs io jpnvai:e againft 
my tyrannical reiblution, the more (he Kudies to footh 
me into pity, knowing chat I am the arbiter of her 
deftiny. 

I endeavour, fw my part, to alleviate her pain, 
imd to make her eafy, by rendering myfelf anfwerifbie 
for her lover, or ratlKr for her ipoufe : if ihe will but 
|at>ve as faithful to him, as be to her, I fwear diat in 
Cwo years they ihall be joined in Hymen's bands. She 
has & good an opinion of me, as to believe I would 
tiQi: deceive her. I am lecurtty for each to leach. 
.Their own virtuous dafpofition* their opinion of mf 
fffobky, and the confidenoe they repoje in didr pa- 
«nts, ou^t to quiet their minds : but what can rea- 
£[Xk avail againft bunsan weaknefs ? They part as if 
jdiey were never more fio behold each other. 

Then it was that Scq^hia recoUeded the grksf and 

^concern of Eucbaris, and imagined herielf really in 

1^ place of that dkconfolate nymph. I was anaid 

left iha ihould revive the idea of thofe irnnaotic ad* 

trenturea during her lovei^s ab&nce. Sophy, faid X 

to ber one day, make an exchange of oodka with 

JSmilius. Give him your Tdemachus, that be imy 

kani to imitate the example of that hero; wi ist 

iiim give you his Speftator, with the pcrufai'of i^icb 

.you axe fo gready deligbfied. Theiie you may iJiiSbis^ 

,^ur£elf in the duties of a married wonum; Wid 'XA* 

^member that in two years thofe duti^ w^i beyourS' 

Sthef wore both pieaicd with theexcfaai^, wJuch in- 

,« l^ttrbd^thenli' with .nTutual ooafi$ieiKe. At Jengcb , the, 

dreadful 
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dreadful day arrii^ and t^y irere obliged to fqpa* 

I bad concerted every thing hcfore^-iUDd ivith So» 
phia^ father, who embraced me moft tenderly at our 
d^^rture^ then taking me ofidcj. he fpoke thefi: words 
to me with a grave tone of voice, and a particular em- 
phafis; ^^ 1 have done all I conldto bWigeyou; I 
*♦ knew 3 had to deal with a man of honour ; I havia 
•* only one word more to fay to you : Remember 
>V that your pupil has fealed his marriage contraft 09 
*^ my daughter's lips/* 

How gr^at a difterence in the behaviour of the two 
lovers ! Emilius, agitated by the violence of his pap- 
(ion, inflamed with love, and tranlporced beyond him-^ 
ielf, breaks out into lamentations, and with floods ^ 
tears bedews the hands of the £ather, mother, and 
daughter : in the midft c^ hi^ fobs and cries, he em* 
braces the wliole family, repeating the fame thii^ a 
tbouland times in fuch diforder, as on any other o<k 
cafion wo^ld be a fubjed of laughter. On Sophia'^ 
cpuntenai^ce is painted the deepeft fonow } the voks^^ 
«re Hed from her cheeks, the dazzling luftre from b^ 
^yes, and every charm is faded ; thus refigoed a vio^ 
tim to grief, fhe continues difconiblate in her lonely 
apartment ; ihe fays not a word, jQbe drops not a tear^ 
(he perceives no body, not even Emilius. In vain 
does he take hold of her hand, or prefs her in his 
arms-, ihe remains motionlefs, infeofible to his teais^ 
to his care0e$, and to every endearment ; for fiie con* 
iiders him as already departed. Is not this a more 
afife<5ting fcene by far, than the loud lamentations -of 
her noify and importun^^ lover ? He ibes it,- he iecis 
it, and he is pierced through the heart : with difficulty^ 
I dfag him away -, for if I fuffer him to tanyia xno- 
iPi^C longer, he will not chuie to depart. I ^mvsJBt\Y 
pie^fed at th^ impre((on, which tliis Icene of xinfeigntrd 
i^riow: has. made on his mind. Should he ev^r.bc 
tempted to go aftray, and to forget what he owes to 
Sophia, he need 9oly to be remind^ of tiic^conditija4i 
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ia which he beheld her at his dep^rcure^ and his heart 
muft be ftrangcly altered, if 1 do not bring it back 
to his Sophia. 



Of TRAVELLING. 

IT is a queftion, whether it be proper for young 
people to travel ; and a great deal has been faid 
upon the lubjedl. Were the queftion to be propofed 
in another manner, whether mankind have received 
any benefit from travelling ; perhaps there would not 
jbe fo much room for a difpute. 

The multiplicity of books is deftruftive of fciencc. 
Imagining the theory we hare read in authors to i3e 
fufficient, we think ourfelves excufed from the trouble 
of learning the praftice. Too much reading only 
encourages prefumption*and ignorance. In no age of 
literature has there been fo much reading as in the pre- 
ient, and in no age has there been lefs learning : no 
country in Europe has abounded with fuch a number 
of hiitories, relations, and voyages, as France ; and 
yet none is lefs acquainted with the genius and man* 
ners of other nations. Such a multitude of books 
makes us forget the volume of the world ; or if we 
ftill perufe it, every man fticks to his own leaf. Were 
I unacquainted with the expreflion, Can fuch a one as I 
he a Perfian? I fhould guefs, upon firft hearing it, 
that it came from that country, where national pre- 
judices are mod in vogue, and from the fex by which 
they are chiefly encouraged, 

A Parifian imagines he has a knowledge of n:an* 
kind, and he only knows fbmething of Frenchmen : 
though their capital continually fwarms with foreign- 
ers, yet they look upon every ftranger as a phasnome- 
non, and think there is not his fellow in any part of 
the globe. One muft haye lived and conv^rfed with 

the 
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Hie inhabkaBts-of that -great- city, to be corvvinced 
that it is pebble for people of fo muclv uaderftand-* 
ing to be fo egregloufljr ftupid. But what 18 very 
extraordinary, they have all read feveral accounts of 
the country of that ftrangcr, who appears to them fo 
furprizing a phenomferioH. ** ."" ' " """ ' 

it is too great a trouble^ to be obliged to fur- 
mount the prqudiccs of authors and our own, to 
come at the truth. I have fpent great part of my 
life in pcrufing the relations of travellers, ar^d I 
never met with any two of them, that gave me the 
^uxie idea of the fame people. Upon comparing 
what little I had obferved, with what I had read, I 
€X>ncUuled with difcarding all narratives of voyages, 
and with regretting the time I had fpent in fucK 
reading -, from a conviftion that we ought not to de- ' 
pend on the relations of others, but on our own 
eye, for the truth of obfervations. This would hold 
good, even were all travellers to be ingenuous, and 
to relate only what they have obferved themfelves, ' 
or what they believe on authentic reports, and not 
to difguife the truth by wilful /nifreprefentation. 
What muft the cafe be then, when we are to difen- 
tangle the real fafts from the various lies, with which 
thofe narratives are artfully crowded ? 

Let us therefore leave the fo mugh boafted af- 
fiftance of books to thofe who are fo credulous as 
to be content with fuch authority. It is like the art 
of Raymond Lully, adapted for learning to prattle 
about what we do not underftand. It is proper for 
training up young philofophers of fifteen years . of 
age to chatter in aflcmblies, and to inform a com- 
pany of the cuftoms of Egypt and India upon the 
authority of Paul Lucas or Tavernier. 

I hold it as a certain maxim, that a perfon who 
was never out of his own country, inftead of having 
a knowledge of mankind, knows only the people 
yfith whom he has converfed. This is alfo another 
manner of flating the queftion about foreign tra^-el:- 
■ i Vol, II. A a whether 
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whether it be fufficient for a perfim tff good edu£adoit 
to be acquainted only with his countrymen, or it be 
alio requifite he fhould have a general knowledge of 
mankind ? This admits of no diipute or doubt. And 
thus you perceive, how the fblution of a difficulty de- 
pends on the manner of dating it! 

But to ftudy mankind, muft we travel over the 
whole globe ? Is it neceflary to f^l to Japan, m order 
to obferve the manner of the Europeans ? To know 
the fpecies, muft we be acquainted with all the indi* 
viduals ? No; there are people who bear fo- ftrong a 
refemblance to each other, that it is not wortkr 
while to ftudy them feparately. Whoever has feea 
ten Frenchmen, hsls beheld them all-, and though 
this remark cannot be applied to the Englifli, and 
to fome others, yet it is certain, that every nadon 
has its peculiar chara£teriftic, which is drawn, not 
from, the obfervation made on a fingle member, but 
on a variety of people. He who has compared ten 
difiTerent countries, may be faid to know mankind ; 
as he who has feen ten Frenchmen, knows the 
whole French natipn. 

In order to gain inftrudion, it is not fufficient to 
traverfe a country; you muft know how to travel* 
To obferve, you muft direft your eyes towards the 
objeft. There are many who improve lefs by travel- 
ling than by books ; becaufc they know not how to 
refleft ; and in reading they are at leaft direded by 
the author, but in travelling they are incapable of 
making any obfervation of tneir own head. Others 
acquire no inftruftion, becaufe they do not dcfire it. 
Their favourite object is fp very different, that this 
does not at all a£Fc£t them ; and it is a very great 
chance, whether they have an exadt idea of what they 
have no dcfu-eto know. The French travel die moft 
of any people in the world ; but prepofleflcd with 
their own euftoms, they confound every thing that de- 
viates from them. There are Frenchmen in all part* 
rf the globe. In no country will you tncct with 
3 greater 
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greater numbers of perfon^ who have travelled, than 
m France. And yet they who fee moft nations, know, 
them the leaft* The Englifti are alfo travellers, but 
in a different tafte; for thefe two nations muft be 
oppofite in every thing. The Englifti nobility go 
abroad, which is not the cafe of the French : the 
common people in France ramble a great deal ; ia 
England the vulgar are not travellers. The diffe- 
rence feems to be in favour of the Englilh. The 
French have always fome interefted view in going 
abroad; but the Engliih do not go to feek their for- 
tune among other nations, except it be to trade, 
and with a proper ftock : when tney travel, it is ta 
Ipend their money, and not to live upon their in-, 
duflxy ; they are too proud, to creep and cringe out; 
of their own country. And this is alfo the reafon, 
that they gain better inftruftion among foreigners, 
than is ufual for Frenchmen, who have quite a dif- 
ferent .object in view. Yet the Englilh have alio 
their national prejudices, nay they have them ftronf 
ger than any other people ; but thefe depend more 
on paffion than on ignorance. The Enelilhman'^ 
prejudices are founded in pride, the Frenchman's in 
vanity. 

As the nations leaft polilhed are generally the 
wifeft ; thofe who go leaft abroad, improve moft by 
their travels : becaufe as they have not made fo great 
a progrefs as we in frivolous refearches, and are lefs 
employed about the objeds of our idle curiofity, 
their whole attention is direfted towards matters of 
real utility. I know none but the Spaniards, who 
travel in this manner: while a Frenchman runs after 
the polite artifts, while an Englilhman bufies him- 
felf about the defigning of an antique, and a Ger- 
nlan carries his alium to Ihew to the learned ; the 
Spaniard filently remarks the government, the man- 
ners, and the police of a country; and out of the 
four, he is the only one who brings back with him 
any obfervatigns of public utility. 

A a 2 The 
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The ancients travcDcd vcfy Httlc, read but Kttle, 
tod wrote few books ; yet we fee by thole extent, 
that they excelled us in their remarks on neighbour- 
ing nations. Without afcencfing fo hich as Homer, 
the only poet who tranlports va into the country he 
defcribes, we cannot renifc Herodotus the honour of 
having drawn a more Kvely pidurc of the manners 
of the times, though it be chiefly in the way of nar- 
rative, than we meet with in our modem hiflorians, 
who overload their writings with portraits and cha- 
rafters. Tacitus has left us a more accurate de- 
fcription of the Germans of his time, than any 
writer has ^ven of the prefent inhabitants of that 
nation. And doubtkls thofe who are veried in an- 
cient hiflory, have a more perfeft knowledge of the 
Greeks, of the Carthaginians, the Romans, the Gauls, 
and the Perfians, than any of us can have of our 
neighbouring countries. 

It muft alio be acknowledged, that as the origi- 
nal charafters of nations are continually wearing 
away, they become every day more difficult to dil- 
cem. In proportion as the fevcral races intcrmfac, 
and are confounded with one another, th<^ national 
diflferences, which were formerly fo ftriking, begin 
to vanifh. In ancient times, every country was more 
inclofed within itfelf, and there was lefs intercourfc be- 
tween different nations : there were fewer travellers, 
fewer interefts to fettle, and fewer connexions, either 
in a political or civil order : they had litde or none 
of the parade of negotiations -, they had no ordinary 
ambaffadors, no conftant refidents: there was very 
little foreign commerce; and even that little was 
carried on by the prince, who made ufc of ftrartge 
merchants; or by a contemptible fet of people, who 
had no weight to take the lead, or to eftablifh a cor- 
refpondence between feparate nations. There is a 
hundred times more connexion at prefent between 
Europe and Afia, than there was formerly between 
Gaul and Spain. Tiiere was a greater feparation be- 
tween 
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twecn the different countries of Europe alone, than 
there is at prefent in the whole globe. 

Add to this, that the ancient nations looked uponi 
themfclves rather as Jutochtbones^ or original natives 
of their refpeftive countries : they had been fo long 
in pofle/Tion, that they had loft all accounts of the 
diftant ages, in which their anceftors firft fettled in 
thole parts -, and there had been time for them to 
receive the impreffions of the climate •, whereas,, (incc 
the declenfion of the Roman empire, the inundations 
and different migrations of barbarians have created 
a total confufion. The modern French are no 
longer thofe large bodied men, with flaxen hair, 
and. fair complexion; the Greeks have ceafed to be 
thofe men of elegant form, capable of ferving as 
models to fculptors; the perfons of the Romans» 
as well as their natural temper, have ajfo changed j 
the Perfians, originally defcended from the Tartars^ 
have, by mixing with Circaflian blood, decreafed very 
much in their ancient deformity. The Europeans 
are no tonger the Gauls, the Gernians, the Iberians, 
the AHobroges; they are no more than Scythians 
differently degenerated in their figure, and muclj 
more fo in their manners. 

Hence it is, that the ancient divifions of races and 
tribes, together with the qualities of air and foil, pro- 
duced a greater difference in the conftitution, figure, 
manners, and charafter of the feveral nations, tham 
Appears at prefent : for the inconftancy of the modern 
Europeans does not allow a fufficient time to any 
natural caufe to make a proper impreffion. By 
cutting down the forefts, draining the mafties, and 
cultivating the lands in a more uniform, though 
not a better manner, even the difference in the na- 
tural caufes is greatly removed. 

Were we to be prepared with the. like refleftions, 
we ftiould not be fo ready to ridicule Herodotus, 
Ctefias, and Pliny, for painting the inhat)itan^3 of 
feveral countries ia charadleriltic traces, for wnich 
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they arc no longer diftinguilhed. We rnuft bring 
thofc men again to life, and they muft have under- 
gone, during fo great an interval of time, no man- 
ner of change, before we can pretend to find cxadly 
the fame lineaments. Were we to take a general fur- 
vey of all the men that ever exifted, is there the lead 
doubt, but we fhould perceive a greater alteration in 
the inhabitants of different centuries, than in thofe 
of different nations ? ' 

At the fame time that it is become more difficult 
to make proper remarks, we find the obfervers more 
carekfs and inaccurate; and this is another reafon 
of the ill fuccefs of our inquiries into the natural 
hiftory of mankind. The improvement derived from 
voyages, is relative to the view or defign with which 
they are undertaken. When this happens to be a 
particular fyftem of philofophy, the traveller fees no- 
thing but what makes for his purpofe; if intereft be 
his defign, it abfbrbs his whole attention. Com- 
merce and the arts produce a communication and 
mixture of different nations, but prevent their ft:udy- 
ing the manners of each other. When once they 
are acquainted with the pecuniary advantage they 
can derive from a mutual intercourfe, what more do 
they want? 

It is ufeful to man to be acquainted with every 
habitable part of the earth, to the end that he may 
chufe the moft convenient fpot to live in. Were 
each perfon able to fubfift by himfelf, it would be of 
no importance to him to know any other country, 
than that which is fufiicient for his fupport. The 
favase, independent of any body's aid, and free from 
avarice, neither knows, nor defires to know, any 
other country but his own. If he is obliged to wan- 
der for his lubfiftencc, he avoids inhabited places j 
his purfuit is only after the wild beafts, and he 
wants them only for his nutriment. But in this 
part of the world, as we cannot do without a focial 
life, and it is become nccefTary for men to devour 
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tone another, it is the intcrcft of each to frequent 
thofe countries, where our fpecies is moft nume- 
rous. This is the reafon why there is always fuch a 
concourfe of foreigners at Rome, at Paris, and at 
London. It is in great capitals that human blood 
i^ eafieft to purchafe. Hence we are acquainted only 
with great and potent nations, and thefe are mucn 
the fame over all the world. 

You will fay, we have men of learning, who tra- 
vcl for improvement; but that is a miftake. The 
learned travel with a view of intereft like other peo- 
ple. There are no more Plato's nor Py thagoras's 5 or 
if there be any fuch, they are at a great diftance 
from hence. Our literati travel by order of the 
court i they are commiffioned, and appointed by the 
prince, who defrays their expences, and pays them 
For viewing piarticular objefts, which have no man- 
ner of connexion with morality. They ^re engag- 
ed to employ their whole time about that finglc 
point, and they are too honeft to take their falaries 
for nothing. If there are men of curiofity that 
travel in any country at their own expence, it is 
not In order to know, but to inftruft, mankind. 
They are not in purfuit of learning, but of vanity. 
How ftiould they learn abroad to Ikake oflF the yoke 
of opinion, fince it was in compliance with this pre- 
judice they began their travels ? 

There is a very wide difference between going 
abroad, in order to fee a country, and in order to ob- 
ferve the people. The former is ever the chief ob- 
je6t of curious perfons ; the latter is to them an ad- 
ventitious concern. But he who would improve in 
philofophy, muft ad the very reverfe. A child forms 
his obfcrvation on infenfible objefts, and waits till 
he is capable of making his remarks alfo on man- 
kind. Man ought to commence with obferving his 
own fpecies ; and then let him fpeculate on other ob- 
jc^ at his Icifure. 

Aa4 It 
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It is therefore very bad reafoning, to pretend that 
voyages are ufelefs, becaufe they are ill managed, 
But Ibppofing the utility of voyages, does it follow 
that they are proper for every body ? So far from it, 
that on the contrary they are adapted to very few ; 
to fuch only as have arrived at a fufRcfent conftancy 
and firmnefs of mind, to liften to the fophifms of 
error without being mifled, and to behpld the i^xampl? 
of vice without feeing corrupted. Travelling encou- 
rages a man's natural bent, and completes his chara^ir 
ter, either on the fide^ of vice or virtqe. A perfoq 
tliat has made his foreign tour, is at his retvirn tb? 
man he will be all his life : there are more vicious 
than virtuous men, who return from their travels, 
becaufe there are more inclined to vice than to virtue 
who go abroad. Young people, that have had but 
a bad education, and no proper governor to direft 
them, are apt to cpntrad:, during their travels, the 
vices of thoie with whom they converfe, and none of 
their virtues. But they who are virtuoufly inclined, 
and who having improved their minds by a good edu- 
cation, go abroad with a real defign of inftru6tion, 
will be fure to return with an increafe of virtue and 
wifdom. In this manner will my Emilius dired: his 
travels : and fuch was the method obfervcd by that 
virtuous youth, worthy of a better age, whofe merit 
was beheld and admired by all Europe; who died 
for his country in the bloom of life, but deferved to Uve 
for ever ; and whofe tomb was adorned by his virtues 
only, till a foreign hand ftrewcd it with flowers^ 

Whatever is done from a principle of right reafon, 
ought to be direfted by its rules* Foreign travel, confi- 
dered as a part of education, fhould be under a proper 
regulation. To travel for the fake of going abroad, 
is wandering, is»ftrolling like a vagabond; to travel 
for the purpofe of inftrudion, is too vague an objeft ; 
fince inftfuftion, without fome particular point in view, 
is nothing at all. I fhould be for exciting my pup^ 
by a ftrong motive or intereft to improve his under- 
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iftanding -, and the right choice of this intereft would 
determine the nature of his improvement. This is a 
fure confequence of the method I have endeavoured 
to inculcate- 
But after he has viewed himfelf in his phyfical rela- 
tions to other beings, and in his moral relations to other 
men, it remains for him to enter into the confideration 
of his civil relations to his fellow-citizens. For this 
4cnd, he muft begin to ftudy the nature of government 
in general, its different forms, and particularly that 
of the country in which he is born, in order to deter- 
mine whether it be proper for him to^ live under it. 
For every man upon coming to. age, being his own 
mafter, has a right, which nothing can abrogate, to 
renounce the contraft that binds him to the commu* 
nity. by quitting the country in which that commu- 
nity is eftablifhed. It is only by continuing to refide 
there, after he has attained the ufe of reafon, that he i$ 
tacitly fuppofed to confirm the engagements of his pa- 
rents. He acquires the right of renouncing his coun- 
try, like that of relinquifliing his father's inheritance : 
befides, as the circumftance of our having drawn 
our firft breath in luch a particular fpot, is a gift of 
nature, we part with fomething whenever we renounce 
it. Striftly fpeaking, every man, in whatever country 
he is born, remains free to leave it at his own hazard, 
at leaft while he does not voluntarily fubmit to the 
Jaws, in order to acquire the right of protedtion. 

I (hould therefore, for inftance, fay to him : " Hi- 
^' therto you have lived under my diredlion j you 
were incapable of being your own governor : but 
behold you are drawing towards the period, at which 
the laws leave you at liberty to difpofc of your 
eft^te, and to become your own mafter. You will 
now find yourfelf alone in fociety, dependent on 
every thing, even on your own patrimony. You 
*' intend to fettle and marry ; a very laudable defign, 
" and one of the principal duties of man. But before 
** you take a wife> you (hould know what fort of a 
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•* man you intend to be, how you defign to fpend 
** your days, what means you have in view to pro- 
•* cure a livelihood for yourlelf and your family ; for 
** fvotwithftanding this is not the main affair, yet you 
•* muft ferioufly think on it. Are you willing to en- 
** ter into a dependance on mankind, whom you hold 
** in fuch contempt? Are you defirous to eftablifh 
•* your fortune, and to fix your condition by civil re- 
•• lations, which will inceflantly leave you expofed to 
** the difcretion of others, and oblige you, in order 
•' to efcape from knaves, to turn knave yourfelf ?" 

Upon this I fhall lay before him the feveral pofl5ble 
means of improving his capital, either in commerce, 
br in the law, or in the revenue •, and I fliall convince 
him, that each of thefe profcflions expofcs him to 
great rifles, reduces him to a precarious and dependent 
fituation, and obliges him to regulate his manners, 
his fentiments, and his conduft, by the example and 
prejudices of others. 

'' There is, I (hall fay to him, another way of 
*' employing your time and your perfon, by entering 
into the fervice, that is, by letting yourfelf out for 
an eafy hire, to kill people who have done you no 
harm. This is a trade greatly efteemed by man- 
kind ; and thofe who are good for nothing elfe, arc 
in high reputation. But inftead of exempting you 
from other refources, it only renders them more ne- 
ceflary ; for there is fo much honour in this ftate of 
*' life, as to ruin and exhauft thofe who devote them- 
" fclves to it. I confefs they arc not all ruined -, for 
it is now become infenfibly the cuftom to grow rich 
in this, as well as in other profcflions. But I que* 
fl:ion, were I to acquaint you with the fteps they 
take to fucceed, whether I fliould render you defi- 
rous to follow their example. 
" You muft alfo know, that in this very trade, 
courage and valour are no longer requifite, except 
perhaps with the women. But on the contrary, 
the meaneil and moft cringing are always the moft 
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refpefted ; and if you fhould take it into your head 
** ferioufly to follow your trade, and to difcharge yout 
duty, you would be defpifed, hated, and perhaps 
cafliiered ; or at lead you would be overlooked, 
and fupplanted by your brother officers, for being 
upon duty in the trenches, while they were upon 
** theirs at the toilette.*' 

I have very good reafon to believe, that none of 
thefc employments will be agreeable to Emilius. 
** Alas ! he will fay to me, have I then forgot the 
** fports of my infancy ! Have I loft my arms ! Is 
•' my vigour exhaufted ! Am I no longer able to 
*' work tor my livelihood ! Of what ufe are all thofe 
fine employments, and all the foolifh opinions of 
men to me ? I know no other glory, than that of 
being humane and honeft ; no other bappinefs, than 
that of living independent with the perfon I love, 
and of gaining appetite and health by our daily la- 
bour. Thofe troublefome offices you have been men- 
tioning, I will have nothing to no with. My whole 
•* eftate fhall be a little farm in fome corner of the 
** world. All my avarice and ambition (hall be to 
*• improve it j there I fhall live without care or in- 
** quietude. Give me Sophy and a farm, and I (hall 
** oe as rich as Croefus. 

*^ Yes, my friend, I (hall reply, it is fufficient for 
*' the happinefs of a wife man, to have a wife and a 
** farm or his own. But thelfe treafures, though very 
** moderate, are not fo common as you imagine. 
•^ The mofl difficult of the two we have difcovered 
for you ; let us come to the other. 

A farm of your own, dear Emilius ! And in 
what part of the world would you chufe it ? In what 
" corner of the earth could you fay. Here I am mafter 
^* of my own perfon, and of this (pot of land ? The 
places where riches may be eafily acquired, are well 
known ; but who can tell where one may do with- 
out them ? Who can tell where you may live free 
^^ and indepcndenti without having occafion to hurt 
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^ any man, or being under an apprehenCon of re^^ 
ceiving an injury ? Do you imagine it is fo eafy to 
find a country, where you arc always permitted to 

*' be honeft ? If there be any lawful and certain 
means of fubfifting without artifice, quarrels, or 
dependence, I grant it is by manual labour, and 
by cultivating your own land: but where is the 
country in which a man can fay^ The ground I 

*' tread on is mine ? Before you pitch upon this hap- 
py (pot, be fure firft of all of not having your 
quiet difturbed; take care that no defpotic go« 
vemment, no perfecuting religion, no general cor- 
rupdoD of manners, (hall come to interrupt your 
repofe. Beware of immoderate taxes, which would 
eat up the fruit of your labour-, and of end* 

' lefs law-fuits, which would devour your eftate. 
Contrive fo, that behaving as an honeft man, you 

*' (hall have no occafion to make your court to in- 
tendants and their officers, to judges, topriefts, to 
opulent neighbours, and to knaves of all kinds, 
who are ever ready to torment you, if they find 
themfelves flighted. Guard againft the oppreffion 

*' of the great and the rich •, and remember, that in 
every country their lands may border on Naboth's 
vineyard. Should it be your ill fate that fome 
great man in office, has either built or purchafed a 

** houfc near your little cottage, how arc you fure 
that he will not find means, under fome pretence 
or other, to invade your inheritance, in order to 
make his own place more compaft -, or that your 
land will not perhaps be abforbed to-morrow in a 
fpacious highway ? But if you have fufficient cre- 
dit to guard againft all thefe inconveniencies, you 
may as well preferve your riches, for this is no 

.*' more difficult than the other. Wealth and credit 

*' are of mutual affiftance •, one cannot well fupport 

*' itfelf without the other. 

*' I have more experience than you, my dear Emi* 

•* lius i and I fee better into the difficulty of your pror 
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^* je(5t. Ic is, however, a very good one; it doea 

you honour, and will effeftually render you hap-. 

py : but let us try to carry it into execution, I 
•' have one propofal to make to you : let us devote 
** the two years we have allotted to our foreign tra- 
** vels, in chufing a proper retreat in fome part of Eu- 
** rope, where you may live contentedly with your fa* 
•* mily, fecure from all the dangers above defcribed* 
^' Should we fucceed, you will have difcovcred the 
** feat of true happincfs, the vain purfuit .of fo many 
** adventurers, and ycHi will not have occafion to 
** complain of lofs of time. If we do not fucceed, 
" you will be cured of a chimerical notion ; you wiU 
*' make yourfelf eafy under an inevitable evil, axid 
*' fubmit to the law of neceflity." 

I queftion whether all my readers will be able to 
perceive the drift of this inquiry ; but this I know,, 
that if Emilius, after finilhing his travels according 
to the plan above mentioned, be not perfeftly ac-. 
quainted with the feveral matters relating to govern* 
ment, to national cuftoms^ and ftate afiairs q£ every 
kind, it muft be owing either to his incapacity, or. 
to my want of judgment. 

The true principles of the law of politics have not 
been yet eftablifhed, and I preliune never will. Grotius, 
the maftcr of this fcience, is but a child, and what is 
worfc,' he is rcprehenfible for his infinccrity. When t 
heard this writer's praifes founded . fo high, and 
Hobbes loaded with infamy, I perceived that diefe 
two authors are very little underftood. The truth iss^ 
their principles are exaftly fimilar, and vary only in 
the cxpreffion. There is likewife a difference in their 
method. Hobbes builds his fyftem on fophifms, and 
Grbtius his upon the poets •, in every thing elfe thcf. 
agree. 

The only modern, capable of creating this great and 
Ufelefs fcience, was the celebrated Montefquieu. But 
he avoided entering into a dilcufllon of the principies 
gf the law of politics ^ lie was goucciu with tresttipg of 
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the pofidtt law under eftablilhed governments ; ioA 
there is nothing in the world more difierent than thefe 
two fciences. 

Yet whoibever would conceive a juft idea of 
eftabliflied governments* is obliged to unite both 
inquiries : to form a proper judgment of the prefenc 
inftitutionSy we fliould be very well acquainted with 
the foundation and right of civil power. The chief 
difficulty in clearing up thefe important (ubjeds, is 
to intereft a private perfon in the diicuffion, and to 
make him anfwer thele two queftioos: Of what 
figmfication is it to me ? And what good can I do ? We 
have rendered our Emilius capable of giving a reply 
to both. 

The fecohd difficulty is owing to the prejudice of 
education, to the maxims which we have eariy im- 
bibed, and efpecially to the partiality of authors, who 
are ever preaching up the truth to which they pay but 
little regard, while they are thinking of their own in*^ 
tereft, concerning which they are filent. Now as the 
common people have not the bellowing of profeflpr* 
fhips, penfionSy and places in the academies, you may 
judge how their rights are fupported by thofe authors^ 
I have taken care that this (hould be no fort of diffi- 
culty to Emilius : he fcarce underftands the nature 
of government ; the only article of importance to 
him, is to find out the beft ; his defign is not to 
write books ; and if ever he takes pen in hand, it is 
not to pay his court to higher powers, but to eflablifh . 
the rights of humanity. 

There remains a third difficulty, more ipedous 
than folid ; and which I am neither to folve, nor to 
propofe. Let it fuffice for me, that it does not damp 
my zeal for the caufe of truth ; for I am well ccm- 
vinced, that difcuffions of this kind do not fo much 
require great abilities, as a (irid impartialitv and fin- 
cere love of juftice. Hence if it be poffible ever to 
enter into a fair difcuffion of matters of government, 
it muft, in my opinion, be in the following cafe.. 

Before 
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Before we obferve, wc muft lay down fome rules 
for our condud : we muft make a fcale, in order to 
regulate our meafures. Our principles of politic law 
conflitute this fcale ; and our meafures are the cirii 
laws which obtain in each country. 

Ouf elements are clear and fimple, and derived im-f 
mediately from the nature of the fubjed. Qucftions 
will arife, and be regularly debated between us, but 
we (hall not form them into principles, till they have 
been fufficiently determined. 

For inftance : afcending direftly to the ftate of n»* 
ture, we (hall inquire whether men are born in fubjec-* 
tion or freedom, in fociety or independency 5 whether 
they arc voluntarily or forcibly^ united ; whether the 
force, by which they are united, is capable of forming 
a permanent right, by which this antecedent force 
continues to oblige, even when fuperfcded by another; 
&} that ever fmce the reign of Nimrod, who is faid to 
have been the firft that made ufe of force to fubduc 
other nations, all the powers, who fubverted that 
force, are become tyrants and ufurpers, and there arc 
no lawful kings but the defcendants of Nimrod^ or 
his reprefentatives ? Or whether when that primitive 
force happened to ceafe, that which fucceeded wag^ 
alfo binding, and deftroyed the obligation of the 
other; fo that we are no longer bound to obey than 
while we arc compelled, and our obligation expires^ 
as loon as we are enabled to refill ? This right, how- 
ever, would in my opinion make no great addition to 
force, being little more than a quibble. 

We Ihall inquire, whether it be not proper to fay, 
that all difeafes proceed from God ; and whether it 
follows from thence, that it is a crime to apply to a 
phyfician ? 

We Ihall alfo examine, whether a perfon is obliged 
in conlcience to give his purle to a robber who de- 
mands it of him on the highway, even when he has 
it in his power to conceal it ? For afccr all, the piftol 

he holds in his hi6d is a power, 

Whether 
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Whether the word jp0fctfr, on this occafioft, implies 
any thing more than a lawful authority, and of pourfe 
fubjeft to the laws from whence it ikrives ifi^ eju&« 
encef .,.:; 

Suppofe we reject this right founded in power, aQC^ 
admit that of nature or paternal auth(Mity, as the fourcQ, 
of civil government, we ihall examine into the extent o^ 
this authority, in what manner it is founded in nature^ 
and whether it has any other reafon than the utiUty 
and weaknefs of the child, and the natural afiedioa 
of the parent i Therefore, when the child's weaknei$ 
ceafes, and his reafon is ripened, whether he does not: 
become fole natural judge of what is proper for bis 
prefervation, and confequently his own maiter, inde^ 
pendently of any other man, even.of his father ? For 
it is more certain that the fon loves himfelf, than duic 
the father loves his ofispring. 

Whether, upon the father's deceafe, the children 
are all obliged to obey their elder brother, or any 
other collateral who has not the fame natural afieftion 
for them as their father had ; and whether through a 
fucceflion of generations there is conftantly an only 
chief, to whom all the reft of the family are obliged 
to fubmit ? In which ca(e we fhould inveftigate in 
what manner the authority came to be divided^ and 
why there was more than one chief upon the whole 
earth, that had a right to govern and divt6t mankind I 

Upon a fuppofition that people were formed into 
governments by their own choice, we fhould thendi* 
flinguifh the right from fad, and put the queftion, 
whether when they thus fubmitted to their brothers* 
uncles, or relations, not from- any obligation,, but 
from their own choice and free will, this kiod of tgo- 
vernment is ever to be confidered as a free and yolunr 
tary aflbciation ? . 

Proceeding thence to the right of flavery, we IhaH 
inquire whether one man can lawfully difpofe o£ him- 
felf to another, without any reftridion or referve ? 
That is, whether he has a right to renounce bis petw 
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fon, his life, his reafon, himfelf^ the whole morality 
of his aftions -, in a word, to ccafe to exift before his 
death, in oppofitioh to nature, by whom he is iinme- 
diately entfufted with the care of his prefervation,' 
and in fpite of his own ccnfcience and reafon, .by 
which he is^ apprifed of the a6Hons he ought to per* 
form, and of thbfe from which he is bound to re- 
fraiH. 

If there be any referve or condition in the aft of 
fervitudc, we (hall make it a queftion, whether this 
aft does not then become a real compaft, wherein 
each of the contrafting parties, having no common 
foperior*, remains his own judge in regard tb the 
conditions of the compaft, and of courfe is at li- 
berty to let it afide whenever he confiders himfelf 
injured ? 

If a man therefore cannot unconditionally refign 
his liberty to his m after; how c^n a whole peo-. 
pie have a power of making an unlimited alienation 
of their perfons and properties to their chief? And if 
a flave remains judge of the observance of the cbntraft 
on the part of his lord •, why (hould not the nation 
be judges of the performance of the compact on the 
part of their leader ? 

Being thus obliged to return to the point we fet 
out from, we fhall conGder the fignification of thia 
colleftive word peopky and fee whether it does not re- 
quire a compaft to eftablifli fuch a fociety, at leaft a 
tacit compaft, prior to that generally fuppofed ? 

Since the people, before they chufe themfelves a 
king, are ftill a people, who made them fuch, but 
the focial compact ? This is therefore the bafis of all 
civil fociety ; and from the nature of this cotitraft, 
we muft determine that of the fociety to which it 
gives rife. 

• Were they to ha^e a common fuperior, he could be no other 
than their foverejgn, and then the right of flavery would not be 
the fottice from whence that of fovereignty was derived. 

Vol. II. B b We 
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We £ball inquire into the tenor of this;,. cotnptfi^ 
and whether it may not be ezprefled nearly in tbi^ 
form : Every one of usfubnnts bis prcfertyy pif Ulifr^ 
bis Ufe^ and all bis power to tbefupreme direSipn of[-^^ 
general will \ and we in a coUeBive body receive ^eoffj 
ffember^ as an indivifiUe pari of tbe wbole ?.. . 

This being premifed^ in order to de£ne the tgtm 
we have occauon for, we fhall obierve, that m&aaii 
of the peribn of each contra&ing party, this Sitbo^ 
ation is productive of a moral ana cofle£Uve bo()^, 
conlifting of as many members as there are voters ia 
the aflembly. This public perfon afiumes in genei^ 
the name of a body politic^ which by its member^ is 
denominated the fiate, when paflive ; the fofuereip^ 
when a&ive \ and when compared to other goyem"? 
ments, it has the name of Power. With relation to (be 
members themfelves, they take the name oi people cpl- 
k&ively, and in particular are called citizens y as.mem« 
bers of the dty, or partaking of the.foverei^tyi 
and fubjeBs, as fubordmate to that fame authority. 

This adt of aflbciation includes a reciprocal engage- 
ment between the public and private perfens ; and 
every individual concrafting, as it were, with himielf, 
is engaged under a two-fold relation, namely, as 
members of the legiflature to private people i and as 
members of the ftate to the legiQature. . 

We ihall further obferve, that as no man is bound 
by engiagements made only with himfelf, the public 
deliberation having a power of binding all the fubjeds 
to the fovereign, by reafon of the two difierent^rela- 
tions under which each of them is confidered, cannot 
bind the ftate to itfelf. Whereby we fee that it is. im- 
f>o(rible there ihould be any other fundamental law, 
properly fp called^ than the focial compact . Which 
does not imply that one body politic cannot, in certain 
rclpeds, enter into an engagement with another ; for 
in regard to a foreign ftate, it then becomes a fimple 
and individual being. 

The 
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«^^WiS til^ conYrafting part^ nartidy, tf^ffndi- 
i^ftfual arid-thtepubHc,' having no common fupc*ri<ir ca- 
pSkBteof dctdfrhining thciV differences, we Ihall ex&- 
mteci Wfiftthrir eaA of them is at liberty to bteak the 
ciShtti& whettevcr he pities'; that is, whether he hai' 
a- right to renounce it on his fide, asfoon as he thinkir 

'In order to clear up this niatter, we (hall obferve^ 
that' zi' in piirfuance of the fecial compaft, the fove* " 
rftijgnr hU a power to proceed only by a common and 
gbhehll will, his afUons ought confequendy to be di* 
reiSfed only towards general and common objcdb ; 
whenc* it follows, that a private peribn cannot be di- 
rcftly injured by the fovireign, without injuring the 
l^hole, which is impoffible, becaufe this would be in- 
tending an injury to hinifelf Hence the fecial com* 
paft itaiids in need of no other fccurity than the pub- 
lic force, fince the injury can proceed only from 
individuals, whb in that cafe are not difcharged frotn 
their engagenient, but chalfifed for breaking it. 

For the ftrther illuftration of this fubjcS:, it will 
be proper to obferve, that the fecial compaft is of a 
pardcular nature, in this that the people contraft with- 
themfelves alone ; that is, the people in a body as fo« 
Vfereign, with individuals as fubjefts. A condition 
which conftitutes the intire fpringof the political ma- 
chine, and alone renders thofe engagements lawful,- 
tfc^ifefeble, and fafe, which would otherwife be abfurd, 
f^raKnical, arid fubgeft to the moft enormous abufes. 

As individuals did not fubniit but to the fevereign^ 
2WS the fupreme authority is nothing niore than the 
geheral will, we fliall fee bow each perfon, by obeying 
rife' forvcreign, really obeys himfclt; and how we are. 
fMir under the focial compaft, than in the flate of 
hikture. 

After we have drawn a comparifon between natural 
and civil liberty in regard to perfons, we fhall now 
compare the right- of property to that of fovereignty, 

B b 2 and 
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and private property to that C3l]ed:Jranfieg§dMil ** 
If the authority of the fbvereiga be* founded f(in<tlit' 
right of property, itoughc topay theigreatcsilirefpm 
to this rtgjbt, and to hold it facred - ar<i/ tnvib^tQ 
fo long as it remains in private hands : • but; >as ibonM 
it is confidered as common to all^ it becomes., lb bjcft 
to the general will, and by this it may be aimfiiiteefk. 
Hence the fovcreign has no right to ' meddle! imtk ^fbc 
property of one, or many individuals ;• but he .may 
lawiuily poilefs himfelf of the commoo fundy tti 
was pra£tiled at Sparta in the time of Lycurgus) 
whereas the abolition of debts eftablifhed by Solon^. 
was an unjuft ad. ' , 

. Since the general will alone can. bind the futyefl^ 
we (hall inquire in what manner this will is made noa* 
nifeft, by what tokens it may be certainly known^ 
what is the nature, and what the chara6):eriftic of a 
law ? This is altogether a new inveftigation ;< for as 
yet the fubje^t has not been juftly defined. > 

As foon as the people pafs a decree on one or inore 
of their private members, they become divided: 
There arifes a reladon between the whole and its parts, 
which forms them into two feparate beings,- of which 
the part is one, and the whole exclufive of that part 
is the other. But the whole exclufive of a part is not 
the whole ; fo long as that reladon fubfifts, there is 
no intire objed:, but two unequal parts. 

On the contrary, when the people pais judg- 
ment on their own body, then they confider only 
themfelves -, and if any relation arifes, it is. that df 
the intire obje6t viewed in different lights^ without 
any di\^ifion of die whole. Then the obje6): on whkh 
judgment is palled, is general ; and the will that dC'^ 
crecs, is' of the fame nature. We fliall examine whe- 
ther there be any other kind of ad: capable of bearing 
f he denomination of law .^ 

*• Domimum emlnens* 
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^ Ifth^ibvepeign has a poi«^cr of declaring his will on- 
i]f^ bf nipeatis ot the law," and this can never have any 
Hih^^thlm^ a general obje6t^ relative alike to all the 
xmstib/rs^ pf the commonity ; it follows, that he is not 
' empoM^red^ to determine on private matters ; and as it 
ifc^iof -the utmoft importance tp the ftate^ that private 
al&irs flicnrid alTo be decided, we (hall inquire in what 
mannerthis can be rightly cfi'eded. [ 

"- » Adh of ibvereignty are derived only from the ge- 
tveral will, andof courfe can be nothing but laws ; fub- 
fequent'tothefe, there muft be decifive afts, or'ex- 
cnions of government, for the execution of fuch 
laws, and thefe relate only to particular objetfls. 
pThus the act whereby the fovereign decrees that a 
chief (hall be clefted, is a law; and the decifioh by 
which the eleftion is made in purfuance of the law, 
is <Mily. an ad: of government. > 

Here therefore is a third relation, in which the bo- 
dy of the people may be confidered, namely, as a 
tnagiftrate,' or executor of the law, which he has 
ctia&ed as fovereign *. 

We ihaJl examine whether the people can diveft 
themfelves pf their right of fovereignty, to transfer it 
to one or many individuals; for as the aft of eleftion 
is not a law, and in pafling that ad the people them- 
felves are not the fovereign, ic does not appear how 
they can confer a right notinherent in themfelves. 

•ivAs the eifential part of fovereignty confifts in the 
general^Will^ it does not appear what certainty there 
is, that the will of a private; perfon fhall always be con- 
fentaneous.to the generaf will of the fovereign. On 
the confriry, we Ihould rather prefume it will fre- 
quently differ ; for private intcreft ever tends to prefer- 
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i:?.Tjifft.qjie8ipM and pil]|>ofid8 are chiefly taken from a trea- 
Gfe oa. the Sacial Comfia^ ; and this is but an extradl from a larger 
work, whidi I undertook without confuUing my abilities, and 
have long fince laid afide. The little treatife I have picked out 
of it, and of which thie is an abridgment, ihall be publifhed 
fly^'arately. 
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merit, and the public to elqualicy : arid even W(ire'ihts 
agreement poflible, it would be iiiffidierit -for k ^ tii 
ntceffary and undefeafible, to prevent ks -bi^g <{ie 
fourcc from which the fupreme authority is derived.-' 

We (hall further examine, whether, v^therut: -^ 
lating the focial compadt, the heads of the iiatibh^^Of 
der what tide Ibever eledted, can be any thing oiort 
than the minifters of the people, whom theliuter havie 
cntrufted with the execution of the lawp ? Whether 
thofe heads or chiefs be not accountable to the people 
tor their adminiftration, and fubjed to thelaw$ which 
they have undertaken to fee obferved ? 

Whether if the people cannot alienate or trajnsfer 
their fovereign right, they can entruft one or more 
perfons with it for a time ? Whether if they cannot 
place a mailer over their heads, they can appoint their 
reprefentatives ? This is a queftion of greac iniport* 
ande, and nfierits a particular difcullion. 

If the people can neither have a Xovereigri nor ip^ 
prefentatives, we fhall fee in what manner they are 
capable of pafTing their own laws ; whether they 
ought to have a multiplicity of laws ; wKcther theie 
ll^ould be frequendy changed, and whether k be eafy 
for a great people to be their own legiflator ? 

Whether the Romans were not a great people ? : 

Whether it be for the good of mankind, there 
fhould be great and powerful nations ? 

From the preceding confiderations k &ilows, duit 
in every ftate there is an intermediate bqdy between 
the fubjecb and the fovereign ; and this being fornied 
of one or feveral members, is cntrufted mim the ad^ 
roiniftradonf with the executive power, ^d with the 
maintenance of civil and political Uhei^. 

The members of this body are called mapflrates or 
kings y that is, governors. The intire body, corifiderod in 
refpeft to the men of whom it is compo&d. Is ffifcd 
the prince ; and in refpedt to its manner of a££u^, is 
known by the name of govcrmfma. 

. .-..'..If. 
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2 ,Hl£)-«nirYJiP^ ^ intire body as ading upon itielfi 
chat is t)i|p relatkux of the whole to die whole^ or of 
^f &^fpi?(ign CO the ftate, we may compare this rela« 
tioi^i to tbat^of the extremes of a continued proportions 
thfii mciaa it^rm of which is the government. The ma« 
gyrate.; receives from the fovereign the orders he gives 
tQ^ the pegple ; and every thing confidc»iad^ hk power 
aa in OQSkxx proportion as that of theckizens, wh9 
are iiibjeds on the one hand, and ibvereigns on 4fht 
other. There is no poflibility of altering any of the 
three terms, without inftantly breaking the propoiv 
tion. Should the ibvereign attempt to adminifter the 
laws, or the magiftrate to enadt them, or the fubjeft 
refufe to obey theni ; confufion would enfue, and the 
ftate being difiblved, would fall dther into defpotic 
power or anarchy. 

Let us fuppde the (late confifts of ten thoufand ci* 
tizens. The foverelgn can be confidwed only colleo* 
tively and in a body ; but erery individual, as a fub* 
je£l, has a particular and independent exigence. Henct 
the fovereign is to the fubje£t, as ten thoufand to one % 
that is, every member of the ftate hath for his (bare 
no nrkore than the ten thoufandth part of the fuprecne 
authority, though he is intirely fubjeA to it. Let the 
people be compo(ed of a hundred thoufalid men, ftill 
the fituation or the fubjed does not alter ^ every mam 
bears the whole weight of the laws, while his fu& 
firage . being reduced to a hundred diou(andth part^ 
' has. tisA times lefs influenoe in the legiflature. Thus 
the iub|e£fc being ftill confined to an unit, die lelatioa 
^of the iovereign increafes in prc^rtion to the numbef 
^^cittzens. Whence it fdlows, that the aiore a ilati 
is a^andifed, the more the liberty of the futge6l di** 
^niniibcs, 

^ow the lefs rdauon there is between the private 
,and general wills, or, in other terms, between the 
^manners of the people and the laws, tht more the co- 
ercive power ought; 10 Jbe increafixiw On the other 
^fcand, a$ the greatnefs of the ftate aflfords die depc^<; 
. B b 4 taries 
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\2j;k$ of the public authority tnone numerous tetnpcl- 
tions ^d ineans of abuTing it ; the mont -the magifr 
tr^te is ii) veiled with powc^ to reJb-ain-rthefieopk, 
fhp.n^ore the legiflacure in their turn oughLtDibtfeniT 
bled to check the magiftrate. - i , ,-n^ is 

;.: From this cwo-tbld relation k foUoNvis, that, lie 
continued proportion between the legiflatinre, vthema- 
giftrate, and the people, is not an arbitrary idea, bat 
ft. gonfequencc ot . tiic nature of goyernmeBt* ■ It iiDlT 
Ipws likewife, that one of the extremes, naonely^- the 
people, being fixed, as often as the duplicate pnipor- 
lion. increa(e9 Qr diminifbes, the fimple ratio increafes 
Or diminilh^s in its turn; ^which cannot be cfiedcd, 
unlcfs the xx\'.m term undergoes the like, changes. 
And hence this conlequence may be drawn, that there 
IS no one finglc and abfolute form of government*, 
b.ijt there oiigbt to be as many different conftitutions, 
a§ there are ftates differing in power and extent. 
. If in proportion to the greater number of people, 
there is lefs relation between the manners and the laws, 
yf^. fliall inquire whether, by a very plain analogy, it 
ro^y npt-.be.alfo affirmed, that the government is 
Weakened in proportion to the greater numbex of 'ma* 
gi^rates ? ■ . ^ ' : . • 

]. Jn ordei: to elucidate this maxim, we jQiall diilin- 
juifh in the;: perfon of each magiflrate three wills rf- 
ptially different. Firfl: of all, the private will of 
{hp indiyiduaU. which tends only to his own particular 
advantage, The fecond, the common will of the 
fpagifttates, which is intirely; relative to the benefit of 
the prince:*, a will that may be called that of the whok 
Jpody, being general in re^rd to the govcFiuneht, 
afldiparticufer, with relation to: the ftate, of which the 
government conftitutes a part. The third is the will 
of (he people, <>r that of the legiQature, which is ge- 
jdieral,. ^s well in regard to the ftate Gonfidered as a 
T^hole, asjin ^el^ipn to the government confidered as 
^ part. .,1(1^ 9 petfed. legifkdoot private will ought to 
" alm95 fof rBotbing 5 the wUiof the body, pfcqxir 

^ ; " fo^ 
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-fiji; the executive part Ihofildbi very fiibordinate, con- 
fcqaently the general and&pfeftietvill ought to K-egulatc 

/iiU the:jr<ift;' : On the contrary; ih the Aitural order, 
ihefe different: wills bftcotne more aftive, in proportion 
BS they are concentered ; the general will is always the 

nweaJceft ;. that of the magiftrate h^s the ftcond rank; 

-and that -of- the indivkJuar takes place of ^11 the reft. 
So that every man confiders- himfelf firft, then the 
snagiilrats, .and: next the. citi^ien. A gradation dia- 
metncaJlyjoppofice to that required by the order of fOr 
ciaEy. .-..:■■. 

. :i) This -being premifed, let us fuppofe the govem- 
meni; in the hands of a fingle perfon. Then you have 
liic private will and that of the magiftrate perfe6Hy 
united, and of courfe the latter in the higheft degree it 
can poflibly be extended. Now as it is on this degree 
the exertion of force depends, and the abfolute force 
hi the government, which is always that of x\\t peo- 
ple, never varies-, the confequence is, that the moil 
adivc government is that of a fingle perfon. 
: On the contrary, let us unite the executive to the 
legiflative power j let us make the magiftrate a fover 
reign, the citizens fo many magiftrates. In that cafe, 
the will of the body of magiftrates being abfolutely 
confounded with the general will, can have no more 
aftivity than the latter, and therefore the particular 
will fnuft "enjoy its intire force. Then the executive 
power, fuhfifting with the fame abfolute force, wilj 
^ in the loweft ftage of its aftivity. 

Thefe rules are undeniable, and may be confirmed 
ty other eonfiderations. We fee for inftance, that 
the body of magiftrates are more a6tive than private 
citizens, and confequently they are under a ftronger 
influence of private will. For each magiftrate is 
generally intrufted with fome particular department 
of the adminiftration 5 whereas each citizen, feparatc- 
ly confidered, has not a fliare in the funftions of fo- 
verpignty. Befides, the further a ftate extends itfclf, 
^ more' its real force increafea^ though not in pro* 
-• portion 
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portion to its extent : but the ftatfc contumiflg 
fiune^ it ia to oo purpofe for the number of ASgH 
ifarates to increafe^ the ^vernment would not tfaefe^ 
by acquire snore real torce, bccaule it is entrufted 
wth that of the ftate* which we fuppofe to bealwayi 
equaL Thus» by this increafe of numbers^ the «6^ 
Yity of the adminiftration would diniimfli,.and at l^ 
fame time its force could not jpoffibly matcdfe. ■ 

After we have difcovered that the reins o£ goverOf 
floent are relaxed^ in proportion as the number -of 
HK^iftrates is multiplied, and that the more the pec^ 
berame numerous, the more the coprcive power of 

S^vernment ought to increafe, we fhall conclude, that 
e relation of the magiitrates to the govemmenti 
ought to be the ifFoerfe ratio of that of the fubje^ 
to the fovereign : that is to fay, the more the ibfCt 
increafes in extent, the more the government oug^ 
to contract itfelf, fo that the number of chiefs fliould 
diminiih, in proportion to the increafe of inhabitants. 

In order to fix afterwards this variety of forms, by 
more particular denominations, we (hail ob&rve, in 
the firil place, that the fovereign may intruft di^ 
Ivhole body, or the greatefl part of the people, wit^ 
the care or government, fo that there ihall be morr 
inagiflrates than private citizens. This form of go^ 
vcrnmcnt is called Democracy. 

Or the adminiftration may be contra6led within a 
narrower compafs, fo that there fhall be a greater 
jiumber of citizens, than of magiftrates ; and this 
is the form known by the name of Ariflx>cracy. 
. Laftly, the whole government may center in d^ 

* hands of a iingle magiftxate. This third form is 
more common, and is diftinguifhed by the pamc of 

• Monarchy. * 

We fliall remark that all thefe forms, but elpe* 

(cially the two firft, are fufceptible of extenfion or re- 

''ftriflion, and have a very genend fignificatiph. For 

democracy may either include the whole people, or 

be confined to one moiety* Arifbcracy tikewiie 
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«M^y, fttM!» jTinoiety of the people ind^iktitety, to r&i 
flri^d tp"^ very imall n^mb^ri and 6>ren xegiil 
|;K>wef Idelf fiMnetimes admits % i j>artitiod, i^er be^ 
tmhen thcf father and foH) or b<)Ween twc^ btydiens^ 
^t in- {(not other maftner. 'T:h€v^ wcre^^wo^ kingi 
ill Sparta-^ and tlwine were eight Homan vemperors at 
H'dme^ and yet the ttfRpire could iiot be faid tobave 
been th^ di!?idQd, There ts a certain point at which 
0frery ^>rm of fovereignty is^ixmfoundedy with that 
ivhich comes tieai^ft to k; wd under three fp^dfic 
deoofliinationS) the govermnent is r^Uy fufcwt^ble 
<^ as many f<Hin$s :aa tbei^e ztc citizens in the ftate. 

Further; as each of thofe ^^yernfflents may oi 
fi>me meafure be fubdivided into differef>t parts* 
diffidently adminiftered, from ^ combination of thcfe* 
there may reiuk a multitude of mixc governments^ 
each of which is multipliabk by aU the Bmpl^ 
^ms. 

In regard to the beft form of government, it h 
a fubjed that h^ been dilputed in all age^ without 
confidenng that every one of them is the beft iqi 
ibmc cafes, and the worft in others. For otir part^ 
if in difierent ftatcs, the number of magiftraces ^ 
ought to be in an inverfe ratio to that of the ci* 
tizi^ns, we Oiall conclude, that a democraiCy ir bdft 
adapted to fmall ftates, an ariftocr^cy to middling 
ftates, and monarchy to thofe of a canfiderabk 
extent. 

By continuing thefe refearches, we fliall b^ able M 
difcover which are the duties and rights of citizcni» 
tand whether the one may be feparated from the 
other? We fliall likewife bie capable of judging what 
ia properly meant by our country, and hew ^ per? 
fon is, to know whetner he belongs xq a country M 
not? 

* Take xptice, that I mean to fpeak here only of the fiipreme 
fhagillrates or heads of the nation ; the others ocing cmly their 
dele|;ater in pardcttlar departnentA. 

■ 

Having 



liHatftng thus conlkicped each ipecies of'oiVil focict^p 
iaitfelf) we ihall compare.tbem together/ rtn-prderw 
obfcrve their different' (relations^ • Somis ane torgclr 
others CmaU ; fomc p6w^ul, others lieeble ii ijbme' at- 
tack'their neighbours, others defend -thenllelvesv at^. 
by this continual aftion and re-a&iony thejr^are pra^- 
duftive of more opprcffion, and deftroy more ]ifvei%' 
than if mankind had all preferved their oBJginail li- 
berty. We ihall examine, whether they have nor 
done either too much or too little in the ibcial infti? 
tution. Whether individuals, by bein^ fubyeA to thtf 
laws and government of men, whUe Societies remain 
in a ftate of natural independence, are no€ expofed 
to tht evils and inconveniencies of both itates^ with? 
out enjoying any of their advantages; and whethcv 
it would not be much better there were no civil fo^ 
ciety at all in thc[ world, than fuch a multiplioity i 
And is it not this mixed ftate, which pai-takes of 
l>oth, and renders neither fecure, per quern neutrum 
Uc€t^ nec tanquam in belk paratttm effe^ nee ianqnam in 
pace fecurum ? Is not this a partial and imperfeft 
afibciation, produdtive of tyranny and war ; and are 
not thefe thegreateft fcourges of mankinds ' . '■: 

We (hall at length inquire into the different fortsf 
ti[ remedies, that have been contrived againll thdcf 
inoonyeniencies, by leagues and alliances, which 
leave each ftate in pofleflion of its own internal 
government, and fecure it by a junftion of arms 
againft: everv unjuft aggreflbr ? We ihall next make 
it our confiaeration in what manner a good confede^v 
racy or alliance may be formed ; what is capable oB 
Irendering it durable ; and how far the right of con- 
federacy may be extended, without prejudicing that- 
of^vercignty? i 

The abbe de St. Pierre had formed a plan* fopi 
aflbciating the feveral ftates of Europe, in order to 
rriajntain and preferve a perpetual pea^ce. Was fuclx^ 
anaflpciatidh prafticable ?. and fuppofing it had tecni i 
fet on foQt^ is:it to be prelumed it could haveJa&-« 
V oj.s ;. ♦ cd ? 
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^ ^ ? '. Thcfe inquiries direifttfkad^us tb"dtJthe^dU£- 
fcreat-qucftiDrts of ther^law of ifiations, <japj4bte c(0 
elwickiting thaCe of civil polity^ » • • i . i' ■ - '^ > -> 
And kS: <t)(f all, we fliall:eftabi|(hrthe t!ruj$;{>l1hcii^ 
p]c& pf the laws of war; and> inquire how happened itf 
thaC'Grotiui and otiiers hav?e been fo gt^y imii^ 

Cai^eila '■{:.' " ■.» . ;•..;■. .'...J »^ 

. J fliould not be at all furprized, that my youngf 
man, who does not want fenfe, fliould interrupt miS* 
in the midft of my reafonings^ and tell me-. That onc^ 
would imagine' we built our ftrudbure with wood, and* 
not with men, fo very cxaftly do we fquare each 
piece by rule! It is, true, my friend, (I Ihould an- 
fwcr). but remember that the law is not pliable to- 
human padlons, and the point with us was to eftabliih 
the true principles of civil government* Now ouf 
foundations are laid, come and examine into the fu- 
pcrftrufture raifed by men, and you will fee very ex— 
traordinay things! 

. Then I make him read Telemachus, and accom-- 
pany him in his adventures. We are in fearch of^ 
the happy town of Salentum, and of good king Ido-». 
meneus, * whofe misfortunes have taught him wif- 
d[om« By the way we meet with many who rcfem- 
ble Protefilaus, and none like Philoclcs, It is': 
not impoffible to find an Adraftusking of the.Dau-- 
nians. But let us permit the reader to imagine ourl 
adventures, or to make them for us, with a Tele-., 
machus in his hand ; and let us not fuggeft any of^ 
thofe mortifying applications, which the author him-. 
fclf avoids, or makes againft his will. ' ^: 

But as Emilius is not a king, nor I a deity, wc 
do not give ourfelves any uneaunels at not being able; 
to imitate Telemachus and Mentor, in their oenc- 
ficcncc to mankind* No body knows better than we, 

* Since 1 wrote the above, the reafons for the queflioQ hayt^ 
been canvafled in the extraft of this project ; the reaibns . agtiwjf'l 
ky at leaft thofe that feem to have any weight, will be found iki 
a coUe^on of my writings at the end of this very extra6^. 

4 how 
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how to confine ourlelves to our ftatioh, iiid' no oM!^ 
has lefs dcffirc to exceed thefe botind^^^ ^ Wife Itnbtr 
that the fame ta(k is prdcribed to iK; and ti^^Rim^ 
ever loves that which is right with all hi^ heart, ahd^ 
dbes it with all his power, has peirfbnridd his dirt^i^ 
We know that Telemachus and Mentor aire dlomeipV 
Emilius is not idle during his travels, but does iHiiri* 
good than if he were a prince : were Wd kiilgs, we* 
mould be no longer beneficent ; were we kiiigs ^tmf ! 
beneficent, we fhould, unknown to u^, do a thou^ " 
{and real evils, for one apparent good of our <rl9ti" 
imagination. Were we kinj?s an^ endowed widi 
wif(&m, the firft good we fhould chufe to do to; 
ourfelves and to others, would be to abdicate the 
regal dignity, and to revert to our jprefcnt fituation. 

I have taken notice of the caule, that generally' 
defeats the utility of travelling. What renders it 
ftill lefs ufeful to young people, is the mannibr in 
which their travels arc condufted. Their governors,' 
more defirous of amufement than infiruAion, carry 
them from town to town, from palace to palace,; 
itom one circle and aflembly to another ; or if their 
»e men of learning, they make them fpend their 
time in running to fibraries, in vifiting antiquarians; 
in rummaging into mufty old records, and tranfcribing 
ancient infcriptions. In each country they bufy thcm- 
ielves about paft centuries -, this is juft as if they were" 
to employ their time about the a^irs of diflant na^ 
tbns V fo that after they have been at a great deal of idle 
cxpence in making the tour of Europe, thcjr return 
without having obferved any interefting objeft, ot 
ihade any acquirement conducive to their lid ad- 
vantage. 

The capital cities in all countries refemble one 
another ; the people are intermixed, and their 
QUftoms confounded; therefore thofe arc not the 
places we fhould chufe, to fludy the manners of* 
QsOonSi Paris and London appear to me to be 

much* 
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mi}^ the ' pune city. . The inhabitants differ , iti . 
t^if prgjudicea ; hut fliill thofe prgujdices are cq^aUy i 
n\Ufiarousin bpth^places,, and their ina:|umfi . g£ li^ 
af^^xhe fame.. It is well known what fort of mea!, 
muft/aflbnblf at court,, what manners ^lufi flqW, 
fi^ia thf^. crowding of people into one place, andt 
£i^ai the^inec]^viality of fortunes. As foon as voutalk? 
ta me,of ^ city^ containing two hundred tnoulknd^ 
inhabitants^ 1 know immediately their nfianner ofv 
life. The little more I ihould learn by being on the^ 
fpot. Is not worth the trouble of a journey. 

The genius and manners of a nation, are to be 
learnt in the diftant j^ovinces or counties, where 
there is lefs communication with one another, lefs trade^ 
and refort of ilrangers, and where the inhabitants beings 
more fixed, feldom change their rank or condition 
in life. Take a view of the capital as you ga 
through it ^ but make your obfervations in the re-, 
mote parts of the country. The Frenchmen are not, 
in Pans, but in Touraine ; the Englifh are more ■ 
^nglifh in the diftant counties, than at London ;.and'^ 
the Spaniards more Spaniards in Gallicia, than at^ 
Madrid. It is at thofe great diftances, thjat the. real 
charadcr of the people difplays itfelf without any. 
mixture : there it is that the good and bad effects of, 
government are more perceptible ; as at the end of. 
a larger radius, the meafure of the arches is morej 
exaft. 

. The neceilary relations of manners to govern-j 
nxent, have been lb well explained in the famou^^^ 
work of the Spirit of Laws, that we cannot do bet^ ,. 
tcr than have recourfe to that writer, for the know-^ 
ledge of thofe relations. But in general, there are^ 
two cafy jfimple rules, to judge of the relative good- 
neft of government. The firft is population. Where^^ 
ever a country diminilhes in people, the ftat? is tend*,^ 
ing to its ruin ; and the country beft peopled,i 
thjQUgh it. were the poprefi^j is certainly under tl^c; 
tifft. government. 

3 But 
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Biit it is neceflarjr for this end, that trie popd-' 
lation be a natural effect of the gbvemmcnt, and 
of the manners of the inhabitants: for if it were 
owing to colonies, or to other tranfient and occa- 
iional methods, then the remedy would be 2 proof 
of the difcafe. When Auguftus enadted laws ^^aznfE 
celibacy, thofe laws (hewed the Roman enroirc to 
be already upon the decline. The people muft be in-^ 
duced by the goodnefs of the government, and not 
compelled by laws, to marry : we muft not inquire 
into what is done by force (for the law which does 
violence to the conftitution, is eluded and falls to 
the ground) but what is owing to the influence of 
manners, and to the general tendency of the govern- 
ment; for thefe are the only means productive of a ' 
conftant effeft. It was the policy of the honeft 
abbe de St. Pierre, always to look out for ibmtf 
little remedy to each particular evil, inftead of trace- 
ing them to their common fource, and obferving 
that they could not be cured but all at the fame 
time. A Ikilful phyfician will not apply a topical 
cure to every ulcer that appears on the body of 
his patient, but will endeavour to remove the foul- 
nefs of blood, from which they are all derived. It is 
iaid that there are bounties in England for the en-* 
couragement of agriculture; I cfcfirc no ftrongef 
proof, that it will not long flourifh in that nation. 

The fecond fign of the relative goodnefs of go* 
vernment, and ofthe laws, is alfo derived from po- 
pulation, but in a different manner ; this is from the 
diftribution of the people, and not from their mulu^ 
tude. Two ftates equal in extent, and in number of - 
inhabitants, may be very unequal in ftrcngth; themoft 
powerful is that, whofe inhabitants are moft equally' 
diffufed over the furface ofthe country : that which has 
not fuch great cities, and confequently makes the leaft 
figure, will be fure to overcome the other. Great cities 
exhauft and weaken a ftate ; the riches they produce 
aj-c imaginary, and in appearance only 5 they confift ' 

of 
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of plenty of moBey, and a fcarcity of : cpmmodities* 
It A^ faid tba; ParU yiclds^ asconDderable a revenue- 
CO 4;he. king as a whole province ; I believe that capi-> - 
tal father hurti the revenue^ and that in feveral re- 
^MAsit is maintained by the diitant counties ^ for the 
greatcft part of their annual income is abibrbed in' 
that, gutty without ever returning either to the peo- 
ple» or into the king's coffers.. It is aftoniihong^ 
that in this age, fo celebrated for polidcal arithme* 
tiCy *they do not fee that France would be more 
populous by far, if Paris were annihilated. A peo* 
pie, improperly diftributed, are of no fervice to the 
ftate : beiides, their numbers are more deftruftiye 
than a depppuladon ; for the latter gives only a ne« 
gative evil, whereas the former is attended with a 
politive inconveniency, namely, an imprudent con- 
fum^on. Whenever I hear a Frenchman and an 
En^iihman vainly diipudng about the largenefs of 
the capital of each kingdom, it founds to me as if 
they were cohtefting which of the two nations had 
the honour of being worft adminiftered. 

The right way of knowing a nation, is to inquire 
into their manner of living in the diftant provinces. 
To view the external form of an eftablifliment, with 
the pomp and apparatus of the adminiftrarion, is no* 
thing at all, unlefs we examine at the fame dme into 
its nature and conftitution, and fee the different ef« 
ftdis thefe produce in the minds of the peqple, and 
in the feveral departments of government. The 
difference between the external appearance and the 
internal fubftancc, being divided among thofe de- 
partments, it is only by comprehending them all, 
that this diverfity can be known. In feme coun- 
tries the ipirit of the miniftry difplays itfelf in the 
condud or the delegates and fubordinate officers ; 
in others, it is neceffary to be prefent at a general 
el^dUon of members of parliament, to be able to 
• J^H^ whether they are a free people or not : and in 
no country whatever is it poffiple that a pcrfon who 
- .yAL.II. ' Cc has' 
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has rurveyc^oiajr theksjc^jp^ 
the nature of fb^ «(iinsttiifa^«HW)i 1^^ li^>^^ ^ifc 
a diflfcrcnt prkipple M4;^feirk w :A<h 
what itdoQS ini^.proviiw^ |4«!)r ^ Urib^d^^ f^ 
confticute the countiyt m4 cbe inbabifia^^ ljiii;i¥sf 
cxxnpofe the Mcion. .,. . = . 

This review of the natives «f the n^p^^o^ 
vinces, in their original geaim and fin^j^ity, a^ 
fords a general obfervatiosu agreeable ta my mot- 
to« and extremely oonfoHnig to humanity*, It is» 
that ail nations, thus caoiiden»!U appear moipe wor- 
thy and amiable, than in ^ny other refpeft y the near- 
er they approach to nature^ the more virtue ppe- 
dominates in their charai5i:er. It k by fhuttiiigf 
themfelves up in towns, ami akeriiig their natural 
difpofition by focial . infiitimoos., that they becpnae 
corrupted, and change a few blemiihes, rather o£ 
the rude than malevolent kind, into agreeable vices 
of a moft pernicious tendency. 

This obfervation is produ£dve of another advasitaga 
in my method of travelling, which is, that young gent 
tiemen by making but a ihort ftay in the great towns, 
where a general corruption of manners prcvaHs, are in 
lefs danger of being infedled ; and by converfing in 
tefs numerous ibcieties with people or greater ikspUf 
city, they preferve a founder judgment, a truer uile, 
and greater innocence of manners. My Emilius^ 
however, is in no danger of this contagion : be has 
every prefervative to guard again^ it. Among tbc 
feveral precautions I have taken for this purpo&, i 
depend greatly on his prefent attachment to Sophia. . 
^ What influence real love may have over the Ficioui 
inclinations of young gentlemen, is h^U^ knowa 
at prefent ; becaufe their governors^ beii^ aa igsfOr 
rant in this refped as themlelves, endeavour tx> divect 
them from it. Yet I afErm, that a young man miift 
cither be in love, or be a debauchee. Wear? ^?i&\y im^ 
pofed upop by appearances. You magr^^fitign a 
^th(»ifandi|pupg men^ who aio^ faid tiQ^iia^e iiyjp4.vc^ 
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dKaft!/ wkhouc being in love : but fiiew tne a grown 
man, of real pafllons, that wHl honedly affirm he 
^nt his youth in that manner. Appearances are 
what people are contented with in all ^virfues, and in 
all duties whatever ; but I want real fa^ts ; and I am 
very much imftaken, if there be any other way to at- 
tain this end, than that above mentioned. 

The notion of making jEmiKus fall in love with k 
lady, before he went abroad, is not my own inven- 
tion ; it was fuggefted to me by the following Incident. 

When I was at Venice, I went to vifit the governor 
of a young Englifti gentleman. It was in winter, 
and we were fcated round the fire. The poft bein^ 
come in, the governor received his letters from Eng* 
land^ and read one of them but loud to his pupil. K\ 
Jt was in Englifh^ I did not underftand a word of it; 
but while he was reading, I perceived the youth tear 
off his fiqe lace ruffles, and throw them into the; 
fire, as fofdy as ppAJbly he could, that it might 
pafs unobferved. Suiprifed at this oddity, I looked 
ui his face, and thougnt I difcovered fome emotion ; 
but although the external figns of the paffions arc 
pretty much the fame in all mankind, yet there 
lu-c iome national differences, which may eafily lead 
# perfon into an error. There is a different lan- 
guage of the eyes, as well as of the lips. I waited 
till the governor had done reading the letter, then 
pointing to his pupil's naked wrifts, which the young 

Frndeman endeavoured to conceal as well as he could, 
afked Tiim the meaning of fuch extraordinary beha- 
triour. 

The governor obferving what had paflcd, began to 
l^ugh, and embraced his pupil with the greateft fatis- 
faftion ; and after he had obtained his confent, he 
gave me the explication I defired. 

The ruffles, faid he to me, which Mr. St. John has 
joft now torn, are a prcfent he lately received from a 
lady in this <ity. Now you muft know, that Mr St. 
John is prpmifcd in marriage to a young lady in his 
■r ' '^ C c 2 pwa 
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own country » fpr whom he has a very grqtJ^Aff^^^ 
and who is worthy of bis^reg^d and cftceiri. ^h^ 
letter come3 from the yoimg lady Vmothf^r,^^^^ I will 
read you the paflage which was produdtiyejgf the niif- 
chief you Qbierved : . . ^ 

" Lucy never ftirs from Mr* St. John's ruffles. 
Mils Betfy Rawlins came to fee her yi^fr^y* ^d 
ipent the afternoon with us, when flie.vs^putajciJ^d a 
*' hand to the ruffles, whether Lucy would or na 
Finding that Lucy had rifen earlier than uf^at this 
morning) I was defirous to know what j(ne was 
about, and I found her extremely buTy in unrip*^ 
*' ping all that had been done yefterday by Mi6 
*« Betfy. She will not fuffer a fingle ftitch in her pre- 
," lent to be done by any other hand than hex own," 

Mr. St. John went out a moment after to look for 
other ruffles, and I faid to his governor : Your pupil 
is a youth of an excellent diipoficion *, but permit roe 
to a(k you freely : Is not the letter from Mifs Lucy's 
mother a concerted fcheme ? Is it not a contrivance of 
your own againft the lady with the ruffles ? No, an- 
fwered he, it is real faft ; I have not ufed fb much 
artifice with my pupil; I treat him with fimplicity 
and affeftion, and God has blefled my endeavours. 

This behaviour of the Engliih young gentleman 
did not efcape my memory; and it was likely to be 
produftive of fomething in die head of fuch a vi- 
fionary as myfelf. 

But it is time to conclude. Let us bring Mr. St 
John back to Mifs Lucy, that is, Emilius to Sophia. 
He returns with the fame tender heart as when he fa 
out upon his travels, and witli a more enlightened tW" 
derftanding ; he has the advantage of knowing the dif- 
ferent vices, ^d imperfedions of governmentt with 
the different virtues of nations. I have evea^taken care 
he rtiould get acquainted in each country; with fomc 
pcrfon of merit, by a treaty of hofpitality. after the 
manner of the ancients ; and I fliould. not bo forry to 
; fee him culiivate this acquaintance by ajitcrary.cor- 
L . 3 * rcfpondencc. 
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rtl^ndenbe: Not to mention that it may be ufeful . 
^na a^eablc to maintain an cpiftolary' commerce in . 
ibftigtl' cpufttrres^ it is an excellent precaution againft 
tbcWiybf national prejudice, by which we arc per- 
petually affailed, and fooner or later in fome meafure 
Overpowered* Nothing is more proper for removing 
this pre|udi(i^, than an impartial correlpondencc with 
men of fenfe, of whom we entertain a good opinion % 
for as they are free from thefe prejudices, and endea- 
vour to reftite them by others of their own, they give^ 
us a continual opportunity of fetting the one againft . 
the other, and by that means pf avcMding them alL 
There is a confiderable diflT^-ence between converfing 
with foreigners in our own country and in theirs. In the 
former cafe, they generally have a relpedt for the place 
where they live, whiclunakes them either diiguife their 
fentiments, or inclines them to think favoiirably of that 
Ipot fo long as they refide there : when they get back 
to their own country, their refpedt is abated, and their 
fentiments are become more exa6V. I fhould like that 
the foreigner I confulted had feen my country ; yet I* 
would not apply for his opinion of it, till he had le-' 
turned to bis owru 

After having employed near two years in trar 
veiling through lome of the moft confiderable king-n 
doms and many of the lefler ftates of Europe, durinj 
which time we had learnt two or three of the principi 
languages, and made our obiervations on the natural 
hiftory, government, arts, cuftoms, and manners of. 
each country, Emilius, labouring with impatience, 
apprifed me that our term was almoft expired. Upon 
which I faid to him : Well then, my friend, you xe-> 
member the chief intent of our coming abroad, you 
have feen 1 variety of objefts, and you have made 
your remarks. I fhould be glad to know their refult. 
Qn what are you determinol ? Either 1 am greatly 
■r * . i C c 3 miftaken 
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miftakeiv In regard to my method, or he would anfwer 
xnc nearly in the following manner : ' ' ■ 

** On what am 1 determined ? To rem^ as ytn 
•• formed me, and not to add of my own accoird any 
** other chain to that with which I am bound by na- 
** turc, and by the laws of my country. The more 
•* I inquire into the defigns of mankind in all their 
*' inftitutions, the more I perteivc, that by endeavour* 
" ing at indepcndance, they have rendered thefnfelvel 
** flaves, and that they make ufelefs efforts to lecurs 
•* their hberty. To prevent their being hurried aw^ 
*' by the torrent, they have formed a thouland con- 
^^ nexions ; as foon as they delire to advance a ftepi 
** they perceive it impoflible^ and are furpriied to 
•^ find themfeives rcftraincd by every objeA. To 
** me it feems, that to become free, we need only 
^ to be inactive ; it is fufficient to have no defire of 
** eeafing to exift. It is you, O my worthy mafter, 
•* that reftored me to my liberty, by teaching me to 
•♦ yield to ncceffity. Let it come when it will, I Ihall 
^ fuffer myfelf to be dragged away without repining a 
*' and as 1 do not intend to ftrugglc, I fhall catch at 
** nothing to keep me from finking. I have inquirod^ 
during our travels, whether there were not fbmc 
corner of the world, in n^hich I could be abiblutely 
at my own difpofal : but where is the fpot in which 
men ceafe to be fwayed by their paflions ? Every thing 
duly confidered, I even found that my defire was ab- 
'* furd ; for were I to be connefted with nothing elfe^ 
I flibuld at lead be dependent on the ground whertf 
I fixed my refidcnce : my life would be annexed to 
th at fpot of earth, as the Dryads were to their 
trees. I am convinced that empire and liberty arc 
terms incompatible, and that I could not be owiter 
of a cottage, without eeafing to be my own hiaftef. 
I/cc trat in votis modus agri non ita tnagnm *, 

• I often wiik'd I had t farm, 
A decent dwelling, fnug and warm. 

Francis's Horace,- Ub. t. Sat. 5. 

" I re- 
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I, remember that my cftate was the caufe of 
our refcarches. You proved extremely well that I 
** could ijot poflcfs my wealth together with my li- 
♦* hcttv : but when you dellred I Ihould be free, and 
*^ at -Vie iame time exempt from wants, you wiflied 
*< for two things abfolutely incompatible •, for I could 
** not withdraw myfclf from my dependance on man, 
without reverting to that on nature. What ihall 
I therefore do with the fortune I have received by 
paternal inheriunce ? I fhall begin with rerider- 
*' ing myfelf independent on it; I ihall loofen the 
•* ties by which 1 am bound to it : if I am fuf- 
** fered to keep it, it will abide with me -, if it be ta- 
*• fccn from me, it (hall not drag me along with it. 
*' I fhall ^ve myfelf no uneafinefs, in wder to jpre- 
^ lerve it, but continue firm in the pofl where I am 
<* at prefent. Rich or poor I will be free -, and free 
** not only in this or that particular country, but ia 
** every part of the globe. In regard to me, the 
** fetters of opinion are all broken ; 1 know of none but 
*' thofc of neceffity. Thefe I learned to wear from 
** my tiativity, and I fhall continue to wear them till 
•* the day of my death, for I am a man ;" and why 
** fhould not I be reconciled to them when I am 
** free, fince, were I a Qave, I fhould be obliged 
** to bear their weight, together with that of fcrvi- 
*' tude ? 

"Of what importance is my fitciation on this earth 
^* to me? When I am with men, I am anK)ng my bre- 
** threjfi; where I find nofte, lam ftill at home. So 
long as I am able to remain independent, I have for- 
tune egough to rtjaintain myfclf in the affluent man- 
** ner in which I am determined to live. When my 
** fortune attempts to enQave niy mind^ I will free- 
*' ly relinqiiifh it; I have hands to work, and I will 
** earn my livelihood. When my hands fail me, I 
^* fhall continue to live, if (upported by others ; but 
^* Ihould they forfake me, I fhall die ; I fhaU die, 
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miftakeiv in regard to my method. Or ht woul3 anfwer 
me nearly in the following nminner : * / 

** On what am I determined ? To remain as you 
•' formed me, and not to add of my own accord any 
** other chain to that with which I am bound by na- 
** turc, and by the laws of my country. 1 he mon 
^^ I inquire into the defigns of mankind in aill theil 
•' inftitutions, the more I perceive, that by endeavour* 
" ing at indepcndance, they have rendered themfelvei 
" flaves, and that they make ufelefs efforts to lecure 
•* their hberty. To prevent their being hurried away 
*' by the torrent, they have formed a thouland con- 
^^ nexions ; as foon as they defire to advance a &tpi 
** they perceive it impoffiblc^ and are furpriftd to 
■^ find themfeives rcftraincd by every objed. To 
** me it feems, that to become free, w6 need only 
•* to be inactive ; it is fufficient to have no defire of 
** eeafing to exift. It is you, O my worthy mafter, 
•* that reftored me to my liberty, by teaching me to 
•♦ yield to ncceffity. Let it come when it will, I fliaU 
** fuffer myfelf to be dragged away without repining a 
^ and as 1 do not intend to ftruggle, I fhall catch at 
nothing to keep me from finking. I have inquirod^ 
during our travels, whether there were not fomc 
^* corner of the world, in ivhich I could be abiblutely 
at my own difpofal : but where is the fpot in which 
men ceafe to be fwayed by their paflions ? Every thing 
•* duly confidered, I even found that my defire was ab- 
'• furd ; for were I to be connected with nothing elfej 
*• I flibuld at lead be dependent on the ground whertf 
^ 1 fixed my refidence : my life would be annexed to 
th at fpot of earth, as the Dryads were to their 
trees. I am convinced that empire and liberty are 
terms incompatible, and that I could not be owner 
of a cottage, without eeafing to be my own hiaftef. 
I fee irat in votis modus agri non ita tnagnus *. 

• I often wiik'd I had t farm, 
A decent dwelling, fnug and warm. 

Francis's Horace, 1S>. t* Sat* 5, 

** I re- 
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** I, remember that mjr eftate was the caufe of 
•' our refcarchcs. You proved extremely well that I 
U could iK)t poflcfs my wealth together with my li- 
♦* berty : but when you delired I Ihould be free, and 
*•* at ^le iame time exempt from wants, you wiflied 
for two things abfolutely incompatible •, for I could 
not withdraw myfelf from my dependance on man, 
without reverting to that on nature. What ihall 
*V I therefore do with the fortune I have received by 
*^ paternal inheriunce ? I ifhall begin with rerider- 
♦' ing myfelf independent on it ; I ihall loofen the 
•* ties by which 1 am bound to it : if I am fuf- 
** fered to keep it, it will abide with me ; if it be ta- 
** fccrt from me, it (hall not drag me along with it. 
" I Ihall ^ve myfelf no uneafinefs, in ordtr to pre- 
^ fexve it, but continue firm in the poft where I am 
*' at prefent. Rich or poor I will be free ; and free 
** not only in this or that particular country, but ia 
** every part of the glol?e. In regard to me> the 
fetters of opinion are all broken ; 1 know of none but 
thofc of neceffity. Thefe I learned to wear from 
** my Nativity, and I fhall continue to wear them till 
•* the day of my death, for I am a man ;' and why 
^* ihould not I be reconciled to them when I am 
** free, iince, were I a Qave, I ihould be obliged 
** to bear their weight, together with that of fcrvi- 
*' tude ? 

" Of what importance is my (ituation on this earth 
^* to me? When I am with men, I am am<)ng my bre- 
** threh ; where I find none, lam ftill at home. So 
long as I am able to remain independent, I have for- 
tune egough to rtjaintain myfelf in the affluent man- 
iter in which I am determined to live. When my 
fortune attempts to enQave niy mind^ I will free- 
^^ ly reiinquiih it ; I have hands to work, and I will 
earn my livelihood. When my hands fail me, I 
ihall continue to live, if ilipported by others ; but 
;** ihould they forfakc rne, I Ihall die ; I ihaU die, 
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^' even if not fbrfaken ; for ckadi is not inffidedas 
V a punifliment on the poor, but is a la«r of* nature. 
^' At whatever time my. diflblmion approaches^* i defy 
^^ its terrors ; . it will never fnrphfe me pfeparing to 
** live, nor prevent my having -enjoyed a proper al- 
*' lotment of happinefs. 

, ^^ Such, my goodfather, are my firm tisiolmibns. 
^^ Were I exempt from paffions^ I fliouid foei in my 
*' ftate of humanity, independent like the Ddty him- 
^' felf 5 fince contented with the adkual fyftem ofthings, 
•' I fhould never repine againft deftiny. AcieaftI 
*' have but one chain,- and that is the only one I fbaii 
** wear henceforward ; a chain in which I may fafely 
** glory. Come then, give me my Sophia, and I am 
*' free, I am happy." 

■ ' Dear EmiUus, I fhould reply, I am plcafed to 
" hear fuch a manly difcourfe from your mouth, and 
*' to be informed of your inward fentiments. This 
." exceflive detachment from the affairs of the world is 
not difagreeable to me, when I confider you in the 
fpring of life. It will abate as foon as you come to 
" have children, and then you will have the charaftcr 
of a prudent man, and be a good father of a family. 
Before you went abroad, I forefaw the effect of your 
travels ; I knew, that upon taking a nearer view of 
our inftitutions, you would be very far. from ho- 
nouring them with a confidence which they do not 
defervc. It is in vain we afpire at liberty under the 
prote6lion of the laws. Laws ! Where are theyf 
*' And where are they refpefted ? Wherever you have 
^y directed your fteps, you have fecn concealed under 
this facred nan^e nothing but felf-intereft and human 
pafTions. But the eternal laws of nature and of or- 
der, arc ftill in being. They; fupply the place of 
pofitive laws in the eye of the man of prudence ; 
they are written in the inmoft reccfs of hu- heart by 
*S- the hands of reafon and confcience; it is i to thefe 
•S he pught to fubmit, in order to be free, for no man 
y -iira flave but he who docs wrong, fince he sUways a&s 
' . *' againft 
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**■ againft. his Willi : The bafe man carries fcrvitudc' 
withrhinij wherever he goes. One would be a 
flawc at Geneva, ,and the other free in .Paris. 
*/ Were I to taik to you of the duties of a citi* 
zen, perhaps you would aflc me, where is our" 
country, and you would imagine you had con- 
founded me.* But in this you would be miftaken, 
my dear Emiiius, for he who has not a country^' 
has at leaft a place of his nativity. There he will* 
always find. a government, and the form of laws^' 
under which he may quietly live. Though the* 
focial compaft has not been obferved, what does' 
that fignify, if private intereft has afforded him* 
the fame protection, as he would have receivect 
from the general will -, if the public violence has^ 
fecured him againft private outrages ; if the vice 
he has feen committed, has been the means of 
his falling in love with virtue -, and if, amidft out 
inftitutions and laws, he has difcovered, and de-i 
tefted the iniquity of their pradrices? O Emiiius,' 
where is the honeft man, that owes nothingtp his 
country ? Every man living is indebted to hei^, at 
leaft, for the moft valuable bleflings in life, the 
morality of his aftions, and the love of virtue. 
Had he drawn his firft breath in fomc lonely foreft, 
he would have lived happier and enjoyed more 
freedom; but having no inducement to ftruggle 
with his pafliofls, he would have been of a harmlefs 
nature, devoid of merit ; he would not have had 
virtue to adorn his mind •, and now it is in his power 
to be virtuous in fpite of all his pafiions. The ap- 
pearance of order alone is fufHcient to attract his 
afFeftion. The public welfare, though only a cloak 
to others, is to him a real motive of a&ion. He 
learns to fubdue his paflions, and to facrifice his 
^ private intereft to that of the community. It is 
^ not true that he receives no benefit from the laws -, 
** they infpir? him with courage to be juft and ho- 
f^ neft, even among villains. Neither is it true thitt 
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<^ they ^ve not made him free; thcf bove ]rtxi|^' 
" him to cenauer himfelf* a "--c ^ 

You mud not therefore fay, wj|^|tvckylS iiT:^^ 
nify wi^r^ I am placed? It i$ of fignjfi^ittkm f9\i' 
ihould be where you are, capaUe of ftdfillQig' 
your difierent duties; and one of ttiefe b an at-' 
^* tachmcnt to the place of your nativiijr. Yiwr 
^^ oountryinen proteded you« during youi: u^kacfi 
^ thettfore you fhould make them a retiUFii of ywt 
^^ love, now you are arrived at the ftiate of manhood:' 
** You fhould live in their fociety, or at lead whcrt 
** you may be able to do diem all the fenricc in youf 
^ power; and where they may have an opDorauiity 
^ of ^>plying to you, whenever they f^afid in need 
•^ of your aflMlance. There are particular circiim- 
^* ftances, in which a peribn may be of more xtk to* 
^ his feUow-citizens by living abroad, thaa by re'- 
•* fiding at home intircly. Then he ought to be 
'^ dite&ed by his zeal for the public good, and to 
^^ bear his e^ile without murmuring ; for even thi$ 
^^ exile is one of his duties. But you, my good 
^^ Emilius, whom nothing has obliged to make fo 
*' painful a facrifice, who have not undertaken the 
*^ ungrateful office of telling the truth to mankind, 
*' go and live in the midft of them, cultivate their 
♦* niendihip by focial intercourfe, be their pattern, 
*^ and their benefactor. Your example will inflmft 
^* them more than a multitude of booksv and the 
'^ good adtions they fee you perform, will make a 
'^ greater imprefiion on their minds^ than all the 
♦* preaching in the world. 

^^ Yet I do not advife you to go and live in any 
**.o(f the large towns; on the contrary, o»c of the 
^ iexanriples. which men of virtue and ^oodfiefs 
^^ pught , to fet to others, is the &a^piiaty of a 
f f vitounfry life : this is the life 43f tix^ jprimifive 
^^'rpatriarchs^r this t&e life of the gf«at^£t:co^nt 
*fr a^/fatiafaftten; .t^iiR^ iu ft«ny.-tJ^^lif§h-fn^ 
Ifr^fornd to thofe \yhofe hearts ore uncorfupted* 

*^ Happy, 
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** Happy, niy young friend, the country^ *he>e a 
** pcrlon is not obliged to lobk fof peace ih a de- 
%tfeft I But where is that country > A man of a bc-« 
nevolent difpofition finds himfejf confined in the 
midit of large cities, where he fcarccly meets 
with any but knaves and impo&ors. The eitcouf- 
** agcment which idle people are apt to rectetve^ in 
*^* thc^ populous reforts, completes the dcyHftatioii 
•* of the provinces, which ought rather to be re-* 
peopled at the expence Or the capitd^ Eycry 
man who retires from large focieties, is iftejpely on 
^^ that account of coniiderable ufe to fnankindi 
fiftCe their vices are all owing to th^ir flocking 
together in fuch multitudes. They arc l3ccWife^ 
ufeftil, when they have it in their power to revive 
the fpitits of the drooping inhabitants^ to reftore 
the lote of hufbandry, together with that of their 
primitive ftate, I feel an exquifite ikti^fy^ion^ 
when I refleft on the good, which Emilius and 
Sophia are capable of doing in their rural refti^at; 
how greatly they may enliven thd country, aftd 
infule new fpirits and vigoilr, into the midds erf 
the unfortunate pcafents. Methinks I fee the peo- 
ple multiplying all around, the fields improving ill 
fertility, the l^ids cloathed with frefh beauty^ th$ 
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*^ induftrious hinds diverted with their toil, and a 
^^ number of hands difFufing abundance, and fefti'^ 
** vity throughout the neighbourhood; ki fliort^ 
^* I think I hear loud Ihoufc of joy and acelamatiort, 
in the midft of rui'al iports, in praife of the happy 
pair by whom they were rcftored. The golden 
age is ufually doAfidered as a ehim^ra; and k 
*^ muH ever appear in that light to thofe, wJhtoTe 
^' f afte and natural inclinations have beeA itiorfuptedL 
^^ It is not even true that we vegret that} agfe^ fln^ 
♦* we ufc na eitdeavotir to rfeVivd it. Btit yoti *iB 
" foy, how is than to be effijfted? Only ond ^aj^> 
^* and that I defpair of, nanjeif ^ by rcall^ loving i(. 

V This 
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** This agcfccms ilready to revive in thci neighs* 
** bourhood of Sophia 1 and you, my ddar fjtiiliusL 
will put die lalt haiid to the undertsddng o£ kdf 
parents. But let no( the fweets of fo tranquil d life, 
^ve you Si difreliih for painful duDiss, whenever 
^' It becomes neceflGuy to bear their ivtigbr ; W 
member that the Romans palTed from the |^ugh 
to the confulate. Should the fovereign call you 
to the fervice of your country, relinquifli every 
other view to obey the fummcHis^ and to difirharge 
with honour, the duty of a citizen in the prff 
•* with which you have been intrufted. Should thfs 
duty be burdenfopie, there . is one honourable and 
ifiire way of getting rid of it ; this is to difchame 
it with fuch integrity, as it ihaU not remain long in 
your poileffion. But do not be apprchenfive of 
** the inconveniencies of fuch an office; while there 
*' are ambitious men in the world, fuch as you will 
^* not be called upon to ferve the ftate." 

Why am not I permitted to defcribe the return 
of Emilius to his Sophia, at the expiration ^f their 
courtlhip, or rather the commencement of that con* 
jug^ love^ by which they are fo happily united? A 
love fovmded on efteem, which will laft their whole 
lives ; on virtues which do not fade with beauty ; on 
conformities of difpofition, which render the in- 
tercoufe more endearing, and extend the charms 
of their union to the lateft period oi old age,' 
Thefe particulars might be amufin^, ^but not ufefof ; 
and hitherto I have, not taken the liberty to mention 
any agreeable incident, but fuch as I imagined would 
be productive of utility • Shall I deviate from this 
rule atrthc^conclufion of my performance ? No ; and 
if am fenfiWe, moreover, or my prefent fatigue. Too 
feeble fpp a work of any great extent, I fhould have 
•relinquifbed this, had it not been fb far advanced ^ 
Jbut that 4t; may not remain imperfed, it ts time to 
jking itaOrai;Conclufioft. i , •» r . i ^* 

?..-■'' ^ '. Ac 
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■' At length I bdiold the delightful 6ay/ which 
CQtnpieiSes^miluisV happinefs and mine; 1 ftc tar 
labours crowned with luccefs^ and I begin to reliu^ 
the facets cf my reward. The happy pai^ are untt-^ 
cd by an indifibluble b^nd ; their lips pronounce, 
and their hearts confirm the folemn vow of -fidelity ; 
in.fhort, they are joined in wedlock. In their return 
from church, infcnfibfc to every objeft around them^ 
they fufFer themfelves to be conduced, they know 
not where nor whither. Intoxicated ^th the bKfsful 
fcene, they have loft all perception •, a dimnels has 
feized their eyes, a deafnefs their ears, and they an* 
fwcr only in broken accents. Such is the power of 
delirium ! Such the weaknefs of humanity ! Man, 
feeble fnan, .finks under the weight of his own hap-» 
pinefs. 

There are very few who know how to behave 
properly to a young couple on the day of marriages 
Some by their formality, and others by their levity, 
are equally apt to give offence. I (hould think the 
beft way would be to let their innocent hcjHts quietly- 
enjoy the fqft tranfoorts of mutual paflion, rather 
than damp their (pirits by infipid rules of deco- 
rum, or put them out of countenance, by low and 
unfeafonable jokes. 

I behold my young couple in a ftate of languilh- 
ment, which renders them infenfible to the conver- 
fation of the company; and fliall I, who would have 
them enjoy all the days of their lives, be the caufe 
of their lofing fo precious a minute ? No, let them 
tafte, let them relifh and enjoy it; nay, let it betQ 
them a fource of the moft exquifire plcafure. I fteal 
them away infcnfibly from the troublefome crowd i 
and as we walk along, I bring them to themfelves, 
by talking to them of an afikir, in which their inte- 
reft is intimately concerned. My difcourfe is ad- 
dreflSid not only to their ears, but to their heartti 
as I am well acquainted with the only fubjefti ctrpa- 
ble of engaging their attention^ 

V" My 
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>^ Mydffidrea, | flioul4iaf| caking diem both 
^^ fay cht hand, k is 4iaw th^ ye^s fin^e I 'be-' 
«« liddiiie 6ril fpark of tkig f>uf^-'al^ vivid 'Rmiii,' 

ndudi fonps your prefent lu^ptMft!^^ It h^ beeii 

increafifig ever finct ^ and I per<^ift by your ^es, 
^ that k k arrived to its left degf^^vivadty ^ {o 
^ that henceforward it can only Abate.'* Reader, do 
not you perceive tbe emotioii, the transports, the 
vowG of EmiUus; and the fcomful air ymh whkh 
S(^>hia withdrafws her hand from Hiine; and the ten« 
demeft with which their eyes frettfkj they w^ 
adore each other to the very ItA gMp? I let thenpi 
do as they {^eafe, and then I proceed. 

*• I have often thought, that if the hapmnefi •<rf 
^^ kn^rs could be continued in tbe ttiamed ftate, 
" we ihould have a jparadife upon earth. An in* 
•^ ftance of diis has never yet h^pen^d. But if the 
♦* thing be not quite impofllble, you twi* are trori- 
♦^ thy of fetting the glorious example, which few 
♦* wUi ever imitate. Are you ^mlling, hiy chfldrcn^ 
^ I ihould tell you the method f have contrived for 
^^ that end, and the only ont I think capaUe ^f 
*• fucceeding?" 

They looked at each other, and finiled at my fifn- 
plicity. Emilius thanked mc ingenuoufly for my 
receipt, but fakl, he believed Sophy had a better; 
and for his part, that was fufficient. Sophia ap- 
proved of what he faid, and fcemed to have the feme 
con5dence. Yet notwithftanding her raSlcry, I 
thought I could difcern fome curiofity in her CO|m- 
tenance. When I obferved Emilius; his foarkHng 
eyes were feafting on the charms pf his bndc ; ^hjtt 
was the only objcft to which he feemed m pa^ at- 
tifntion, and as for my dffcourfe it gavfc wtt %(> 
manlier of concern. I feiiied in my turrit ;ih^ ftid 
to myfelf ; I fliall prefently be able to "kiiSifir^ Kpi 
attentive. •'-■ ^ =» 

Tho difference in thefe emotions, is- aJih^ft ilftf^' 
qq^blci and yet poin^ out a veryreflftaHciMe^di^ 
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tlifi£dQftkmthjttmoioi96j quitt qootnuy to tHe vtifear 
ocMioo : viz, XW men aenardtty ipeakkig arc && 
cQoftaat ibaa vooien, and fiKincr fumic^i with fiic- 
cd& in lovi?. A vfoman quickijr fiiiefeet the fickle- 
jM^ q£ xnaa^ tad k gives her uaqliarff; tUt is 4fo' 
vl»t readers her fufcepttble <3f jealoufy* When ehc^ 
lilt's aSkSdon be^ns tm flackeo^ the woomic^ defi- 
lOMe of l^ocpifl^ hisn fteadjr^ is obliged ki her mrti 
to behave to him widi die iame obiiequiouiheft^ a!( 
char by which he formerly won her jgood graces^ (ho 
weeps, 4od humbles herfelf ia hk prefence, but rare* 
ly misk the iame fucce^. Heactt are gained, buC 
iekk>m recovered, by aa afl^ionate bdiaviour. f 
return to my receipt againfl; the cooling 43i k>yt ill 
the ^conjugal ftate. 

" It is an eafy and fimple receipt, faid 1% it rc^ 
^ quires no more than to condmie to be lovers, 
^ ^ter you are marriedr^ ^' Indeed, £ud Eiiiifius 
*^ fmiluig, we fhall aot find that difficult.^ 

^ More difficult perhaps, replied I^ than you ima^ 
^^ ^ne. I beg you will permit mc to explain mjr 
^^ loeaning. 

^ Bonw that are made too tight* ape ape to 
^ break. This is the cafe of matiimony, wfien« 
*' ever we would tie the knot too fall. The fidditf 
^ it imppfes on both fides, is the molt (acred of m 
^^ duties ; hut the power it gives to eacji over the 
^ other, is too great. Conftraint and kyve (ekbtti 
*^ afibciate; and pjeafure will aot bear comfRan^.. 
^^ Do not Uuih, O Soplna, nor diink of Feddpgv 
^ God forbid, I (hould give o9ence to your wio« 
^ defty ; but the fui^ft 1 am i»poR, is no kfs thaht 
** the felicity of your whole lives. For fo impor- 
^ tant a view, deign to hear fuch diftowfe betweei^ 
^ a huiband and father, as you would not bear ifobn 
^^ any other periba. 

It is not &> much the enjoyments as the fubjec^ 

that&tiates in matrimony; tlua. ts^ die tea* 

t;|iat^^ mad preierv^s an.aflRG^i^ fBrndx' 
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^ for a kept miflrels, than for his wifb. - How earner 
the foft careiles of love to be nadt a.ducjr, and 
the moll engaging proof of 9fkG6ont to be am- 
verted into a nght r It is the mutual, defire that 
** forms the right ; nature knows no other* The law 
•* may reftrain, but cannot eJLtinguifh this right. 
** The pleafure of love, is of itfelrmoft engaging ; 
*^ and is it to derive from duU reftraint, a force 
*' which it could not receive from its own charms? 
^ No, my children, in the matrimonial ftate thfe: 
•* hearts are tied, but the bodies are free. Yott 
^ owe fidelity to each other, but not complacenqr. 
** Neither of you is permkted to violate the vow 
** of fidelity ; but ne^er of vou is obliged to go 
^^ againft inclination in complying with me other's 
** delires. * ^ " 

** If it be therefore true, my dear Emilius, that 
«« vou would willing continue in the chahuSxr of a 
** lover to your wue, let her be alwavs your mif- 
*^ tfefs and her own -, be a fortunate, out refpedful 
^^ lover ; obtain, all from afie£tion, and exafi nothing 
** from duty; and let the fmalleft favours be alwlys 
'*^ confidered, hot as a mitter of ri^t, but as a gra- 
•* cious indulgence. lam fenfible that.modcfty 
** avoids formal conceffions, and requires ta be fub- 
** dued; but can a true lover, who has any delicacy 
*' of tafte, be miftaken in. regard to the tadt con- 
•^ fent ? Can he be ignorant of the time, when the 
•* heart and eyes are ready to grant, what the lips 
** pretend to refufe ? Let each of you have the 
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cc 
cc 
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power of your perfon and carefles, and be at fr 
berty to difpofe of them only when that is ^ee^ 
able to both ? Remember, that even, in matrimd^ 
ny the pleafure is not lawful, but in the cafe trf" 
*' mutual defire. Be not afraid, my children, that 
this law will keep you at any diftance ; - on. the 
contrary, it will prevent fatiety, and render you 
more follicitous to plcafe. Confined (btely.to«aeh 
^> other, nature and love will always tning; you to- 
5gethcr/* ,,Upoa 
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Upon m^ pro{)Qfing thcfe cMdii^^^hs, Ethilius bt^ 
gitn to be ven^, and rnnde ftroog bt^ftions ; Sophii 
blu(bin^ held her f$n ov6r her face^ and faid not i 
word The uneifieft of the two ddes not perhaps 
compkki the lAofti I idfifttd however upon the terms 
I prQ|^afed« ttnd mede Eiiiilius ^(hamed of his indeli<» 
caqr : Od the other hand^ I erigaged for Sophia thai 
flie yfo\Ad figa the treaty* I challenged her td 
fpei^ ; uncertain whether (he would dare to contra^ 
diftme. Emilius^ uneafy and conftifed, confultsthe 
ejret of the young bride i fees her embartai&d ; and 
by her languifliing looks, is convinced he itiay fafely 
confide in her gqodnefs. He throws himfelr ininie« 
diatdy at her ^et, alid with tranfport kifles her haiuii 
then fwearsy that except the promUe of fidelity, he re- 
nounces all other rigne Over her perfon. ^' My deap 
•* foou6, faid he, be thou the direftre6 of my plea- 
^^ UireSf as thou an the miftrds 6f my lilb, and of 
^* my deftioy. 8hctald thy cruelty coft ine tny life^ 
*^ I ftiti would refi^ to thee evory right I hold moft 
^ iatred. I am willing to owe nothAng to thy com^ 
•* pheency, but all to thy aflfeaion.** 

Honcft EmiliiiSi nKike thy (elf eafy : Sopitia has t09 
fioble a foul eiver to fuffer thoti ihouldfl die a viftini 
UP thy generofhy. 

At nighty upon going to retkc^ I faid to thcm^ 
with an th^ gravity inmginabie: ^' Remeniber^ 
^ you are both at Hherty^ and that- there is rio fixh 
*^ tbikiz as conjugal duties between you ; tdce my 
^ word, let there be no falfe con^phifance. Emilius^ 
** will you come away? Sophia gives you leave.*' 
£fniliu^ is enraged, and ready to ftrifce me. '^ And 
** you, Sophy, what fay you ? Muft I take him aWay. 
•* with me?** The little diffembler Hufliing, feys 
yes. How channhig, how fweet an untruth; ^nore 
expreffive of her mind, tshan if ihe had given a for- 
mal denial ! 

The next day . * . . . Man is no longer charmed 
wiA the idea erf* his^incfs ; his taftey bis heart, are 
- Yoc. 11/ D d corrupted 
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corrupBid by viec. . Up is giiQ^ywi i>fea^ c^:*'?^4i^ 
feeling fcwe^ «d |i«^P?WB :c£ cpp|?n;ig|^^ 
beauty. O.yQiH wfeo foirm' your j w^g^ 
gal pk^fim53> from, ^iewiog twoJ^W 
merlcd in the bdbm pi^'delight^ k^^f^i'!^^ 9P^ 

perfeA are all your i4ea$f yoniiBMih^h^^lff^s^ 
half, an4 that the moft indclicatC) ^^th^^tr^fi^fpr^^^f^ 
love ; the fofteft fcejpes are yec to conicu .. .I^ayQi,fH# 
of you ever yet gazed on a happy pair^ Jll(tr^nj^ 
under Hymen's aufpicious b^nds^ ftepping fQrth:fj;oai 
the nuptial bed^ andexpreffing, by tjieir cbafte and kn* 
gui(hing Jkx>ks, the exquifite ples^uresthey^.^ve lately 
tailed, the delightful confidence of mutual imioc^ce) 
and the fure perfuaQon of fpending all their days ia 
that thrke-happy and extatic umon ? This is the moft 
enga^ng object that can poflibly be exhibited to the 
heart or man. This is the true pi&ure^'of conjugait 
felicity ! Yet you have often beheld tbe;fcen^> ,with^ 
out obferving it, becaufe your hearts are hardened^ 
and no longer fenfible of the delicate imprefliDns of 
love. Sophia, quiet and happy, fpends the day in 
the arms of her tender modier, indulging foftrepofe, 
after a night enjoyed in the arms of her hufband.. 
. The day following, I perceived fome alteration in 
the fcene. Emilius aflunfied an airof diicoptent^ 
but I faw through the affedation, and couJLd^diftia* 
guifh fo much fondnefs and fiabmiflion, that Ia{:^re>> 
bended no bad coniequence. As for Sophia, flie was^ 
more chearful than the preceding day, her eyef ^rk*< 
led with content and fatisfadion. She appearedmoft 
charming in company with Emilius, and^ «ven dif* 
played new allurements, with which he feemed. to be 
rather difpleafed. 

Thcfe changes, though almoft inferifiblet did not 
^fcape my notice. Being uneafy about it, I took Emi* 
lius aHde, and found that to his great diiOatisfajftioii^ 
and nocwithftanding all the remonftrance^ he could 
make, Sophia had obliged him to Jie the:prec^ng 
jaightjift ji f^aratc^ bed3» ; Tht haughty bridc; i^a?. im- 
' ' ->» '4 . V ^ patient 
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liatieht fo Wficrt h* right They came to art cxpla- 
hatioh bdbre the*, EmlHiw complaittcd vefy bitterly ; 
SbphiiA }oked •, but at length, if)^f-ccivirig he wasvery near 
being ^angry, fhe caft a moft janguifhing Ipdk at him^ at 
the fatfte time (he fquezed trie by the hand, and pro- 
tibunced this fingle wdrd^ but with fuch an accent, as 
pierced my very foul : Ungrateful! Emiliuswasfoftupid, 
as not to conceive her nifining. But I underftood her,' 
knd therefore taking Sophia a little afide, I fpoke to 
her in the following manner : 
; ^* I -perceive^ faid I, the reafOn of this capricious 
•• behaviour: it is impoffible for any one toliave rrtbre 
*' delicacy, or to appt^ it -mort improperly. My deaf 
** Sophia*, make yourfdf eafy ; I hav6 given you a 
*• man^ for your huifband 5 be not afraid to take him 
^* with the impcrfedions of humanity ; you have 
** had the firft fruits of his youth ; he has bellowed 
*« it ori no body elfe^ and he Will preferve it a long 
*• dme for your fake. 

" I mull explain to you, my deaf child, the view 
•' I had in our late converfation. Perhaps you looked 
*♦ on it only as a contrivance to hufband your plea- 
** flirts, in bfder to render them more durable. OSo- 
** phy ! there was another defigri on my fide, more 
♦* worthy of my attention. By making Emilius your 
** huifband, he is become youir chief; it is your bull- 
•* nefs to obey him, for fo it was ordained by nature* 
f^ When the wife refembles Sophia, it is proper the 
*• hufband fhould be under her direftion and influence; 
^ and this is alfo a law of nature : it was with a 
view of giving you as great an authority over his 
heart, as the Superiority of his fex gives him over 
your perfoni that I appointed you the difedrefs 6f 
^ his plealiires. It will cod you fome painful denials, 
•♦ but you will have the command of him, if you 
.*• know how to command yourielf ; and what has 
♦* pafled already, convinces me, that this moft diflS- 
.*• cult art is not fuperior to your courage. You will 
*^ long reign Qver his heart by love, if yt)u beftow 
- Dd a *' your 






^^yOur.^vQUrjs with i jparinahaod, and know Ihw 
*¥! to ijnprovc'iheni. Won5a you defirp to {ee your 
^ hulbfind conftantly at your feet ? Keep him always 
* at fome diftance from your perfon. ^,ut kt,}»ui 
^ fcygrity bc feafoned with modefty, and not wiih 
V^apricei let him fee you referved, not fantaftie.; 
*bikc "re, that in endeavouring tofecyre his love, 
^ you do not make him doubt of yoiirs. Gain hi* 

V ftffeftion by your c^refles, and his refpeift by youi 
•• denials -, let him honour his wife's chaftity, vfkh' 

V oticlu^^re^oii to coimil^n of hoc.ii)4w%eiK& 
** Thus it ifi, my dear child, you wfll acquirejhii 

«f coii6denc(& thus h« wQl ^cd to your ndwce* 
f* confuU you in his tStirSy and cmne to np le^)^ 
" don witAout taking your opinion. Thtut yoq tiia^ 
« be abfc to reclaim hiin whcoevtr he^saftfaTi 
f* andtp bnngtnmbKkt^^ntkperfuafioio^.tbuH 
^ in fine, you niajrt^ccoqKaaiu^le*ut order to [endei 
** youifelf ufcfu^ and make coquettry ^biferrieot tv 
•* virtue, and love to reajbn. 

" Do not however imagine, that ypu vill aiv^ys 
** reap ^v^nt^ge from this art. 'Whatever pe* 
** cauuon you may ufe, p]eafures> 4nd e(pecia% 
*' rf»(c of love, are worn out by.enjt^nnent. But 
*•,* \^^ien love has been of long Continuance, apleafing 
<* habit iUls up the void, ana an endearing confidence 
*' takes place of the tnuifports «tf paflion. Chikirea 
•* are apt to form, as ftong a tie between the parcntsi 
*' as love itfclf. When you ceafc to be EmiUus's niif- 
** treft, you will be his wife and his. friend i you wiH 
« be the mother of his offspring^ Then inlbaid o£ 
•' your firft refervc, let there be the greateft ioti-, 
•* macy between you ■, let there be no mote fcparaJe 
** beds, no mwe denies, nor whimfies. Be in Wh-ft 
** manner his better hai£t that he ftall not kt^ov how' 
** to live without you ; and thaf whenever he-Is gpne 
" £rom your prefence, he fhall &eai. to he ala^sti 
** from himfclf. You who behaycd fi^ well jiL tfe. 
" maoagnnent of your father's. &mi]yi,,4».t^ fenie 
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^^bahd'^jbys dokeiKt" be i 

*f With rc^d t6 the J>pfefent Affair, be hot fy 
•^ fevctc tib joW lover^ he ddcrvea .wo^, tcom^lifi* 
^ ftnictc lie would be offended at ypift^cacfji 
^ kkrtiot fb tender of his hpilth, at the ejlknc* o£ 
^;K*happiTOfe'5 aftd oonftilt your owa. ' Ydii muft 
^'iibr fxpc6t di%uftv nor check defifei you arc 
^^tiot to refiife, merely for the lake of refilling* 
:<*'"bMr'to heighten the value rf your fiFour^,** 

Then bringing tfaem together agaioi, I laid in her 
pfcfimcte'Wr tfe bridejppomj " You mvft fiibmit ia 
^^'dieyokc, you have Midi oil your own flwmlders; 
^' Erfdcavbur to merit its bcin^ made li^t to y6\i: 
f' E^ietiaily, &crifi(^ to the graces, and do jtot tmar 
^"^nc to trake y<)mfclf feorcr atr&^\e bf ippntin^ 
^ SfKn^ed;** Th* peace y(^ not difficult to cpncltoie^ 
and the reader may eafily guefe the conditions. The? 
treaty was figned by, a kifs ; after which I fidd ttf 
11^ pupB ; '' Dear Emiiius, a man hasr nocd pf cotlin- 
^ fel anddireftion during his whole life. I havtf 
^ feitherta ufed my belt endfeavours, to pcrfiinn thiif 
^ duicy to>V3rds you ; here my career terminates ; ind 
**" i eiltcr Upon another, I now rfefigh the auiho- 
^ fity, with which yoii have intruftcd mev and 
^ fitmi heiticefbrward, hjcre is your, ioveraor.'* 

By degrees their iirft delirtunl fubuded^ and tHey 
began tj(i tafte the more tranquil cliarms o£ the mar- 
ried ftate. Happy lovers ! worthy confoits] To pay 
due honour to their virtue, and to give an idea 
of their felicity, would require a hilrory of. their. 
fives. How often, upon beholding the, e^^fts, of 
thf tendfet* care, ha^ my hfeih bedt with rapture ! 
How often have I clafped their hands within ipine,. 
feleffing providence for his goodnefs, arid heaving 
the moft ai'deht . fighs to heaven! How. maijy times 
have I preffcd my lips to thofe hands " fo^" clofely 
*^ D d 3 united ! 
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united! With how many tears of joy have I be-* 
dewed them ? They, in their turn, were afFefted, and 
ftared my tgtqfports. ^heir aged and refpediable 
parents Teemed to enjoy a fecond youth, in that of 
their children; they began in fom^ meafure a new 
life in thpip; or r^her to ^low the ;^re^ value of 
life 9 thif curfed cleir for^eil^'opulencii^l^hich liid 
hindered them, when of triciame age; ffcm enw- 
ing io blifsful a ftate. If there be any true felicity 
upon earth, it mufl: be in the lonely ^t to which 
we are now reti»Kl. 

At the expiration of a few months/ EofiMus '^cacmcT^ 
one morning into my txx>m, and etnbradng me, 
laid, " O my mafter, congratulate your child, he it 
in hopes to have foon the honour of being a father. 
How arduous a tafk we have to undergo, and how 
^^ greatty we fhall ftand in need of yoyp afiiftmce! 
*' But God forbid I Ihould irouble you with "i^ 
** education of the fqn, after you had finiftitti that 
** of the father ! God forbid fo facred, and fo agriic^ 
^* . able a duty, fhould ever be taken out of my own 
^^ hands, even were I to fortunate, as to make fo 
^ good a choice, in that refpcft, as nVjr parents.' 
*' But ftay to inftruft the young preceptor. Giye 
i^- him your dire&ion and advice ^ you will find him 
** docile ; for fo long as he breathes, he will .want 
your aififtance, I want it mdeed now more liiaii 
ever, when I am entering upon the fuhdlipfts ,dF 
^t humanity. You have fulfilled your duty ; team 
^ me to imitate your example i but it i9> timeAyej^' 
IJ fhould take your reft.** 
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9^ The numerals refer to the voUime» the figures to the page of 

each volume, 
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fBli de St, Pierre, in what manner he provided for his cbil-^ 

iidren> I. 291. what name he gave to chiUren, I. 57* 

^roi/iWiV/^'arepubHc ichools of lying» II. 304. II. ic 2. 

Jiccent, whfther.we ihould glory in having none, I. 67. what 

the French fiibiUtute in the room of it, 68. children have very. 

' little, z^ir 

Jthilke^ fldiegory of hts immerfion into the Styx, I. 20. in what 

. : manner deprived of the merit of valour, 35. 

jipvvity^ redundant in children, and defective in old men, I. 58. 

^ri^tff, king of the Daunians, II. 581* 

jfffmrsi in what manner a young man may be introduced into 

' ' tnem, I. 3^5*' 

« T^ey who treat only of their own affairs, are too ftrongly at^ 

:, tached to them, I. 390. 

4i^^tf/iV«, ^ talking' modeftly before diildreo, not right, ]. 

j^]^yv«<i« diihonourable, wlioTe bufinefs it is to obtain fatis£»dioit^ 
, for them, I, 3871!^ 

Age of Jtrength, I. 2319 232. how it \\ to be employed^ I. 233, 

Great age, !♦ 37' 

Jigrigentines^ great builders, II. 1 59. 

J^axy would have been afraid of Achilles, and bid d^nce to 

Jupiter,* ■■-> . ; . I. 395. 

Alhumy of the German travellers, II. 355* 

Alcinousy ■ •:. I'* ^93' 

AUxanier, believed in virtue, I. 132. applying his feal to the 

mouth of his favourite, II. 1 1 5V 

D d 4 Alimnts, 
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AUmiMtSf (olid are more nourShing than Ifqaid, 1. 41. of the 
primitive lUte of mankind, 205. 

-^'Anah^y grammatical^ children conform to it better, tbdftilycy 

*\ AniA)Jtf\ method; - C-^"^ ^'^^ > ' '•: i:i/v.2 j^^v ^i\i Iv-dbfz. 

^ Ancients^ the fource of pare literatpr^ H. 152. 

"- Jngiesj ^Tilion, hoyt^they deoifve US, T j'^i. Uj^6. 

-' ^iVM^/^ Have all fome educatiot^ < ^^ ,^. - .I.C49* 

' ' ^ Sleep more in winter ' than in (ununer, ' . . . - 1^5 . 

f j#«/«ewr^^eto Lewis XV. : , Bi 143. 

JhiSbMfomBffhittyt l» $98. 

- ilv/^ff; (Mark) at what time the hiftory of his life is inftradire, 

JpelUst , - IL,:te4. 

• jpiciuSf - !!• .15 6, 

Afttite of children, ; . I. 209. 

Affnnticejhips, in what manner Emilius performed two atthe 

fame time, 'I. 298* 

Ariftides, II. 87. 

' j^^cr^dou what is meaht hf. 1% iK 578. itA Jintct^ iktdk^iiiit- 

abk to mkUiiag fta&ea, , 'H. j^^r 

udir/ of govjeraiog^ withput preoepls^ L 14^. 

Ari of obfexvipg chitihrai* I* 194^ 

Arts, in wkat order jtey.ararifliiamedbyt'tkipiAUfcy' ItTo. 

' Artip Emilius will view them in a different lights. . 4»d. 

-: ifiriiQt^cr manqti^ of* eftimating th^* nts^ Ico a K dii ^. |» tjM a*^ 

ceiTary relations of aoocfitjF* hip whibb tllMf ana ooaaaftad, 

. fe t73*^ 

j|h!^« die agreeable ones have no npad €£> taaGkorsi^ ib aoit> 

Afiif^^ hiLfitiiatibn the moffaii|d0pendmt<ifiaa9r»; Jt t^- 

Aris^ fevage and civil, diiSerence between xktm% Xk. 969* 

ArtifoHt eftofwus^ fooiiihlj inganioof^ - Iv t74. 

JttofbmiHt of chiUrcA at MkH no.nrKMetliaaLaii.babil^ li.ffy* 

in what refpedt attachment differs from friepdihip> 355^. 

Atbtifvh II. 96* andt fiDllomiqpr 

Ai$ms^ li*'i<. 

Aihnt^nXUw^Ck/iA&'Y ir. 27!^ 

Au^fiusj aded as a father to his grandchildren, I. ^ imMmt 

itt b< true ^at he was happy, ik ^7^ 

^ Mthmfitj9, laAefiraaCja is to- Bar pud} to . ity wka* . ^aa« imead t^ 

■l 'My none to opinion, I. 308. whether that of xhm artltr i» to 

c ' 'bepiipfervedat theexpenceof tfaaitoOMliafrtlie^p^a, 454^ 

^' J^iors^ their ponveriation moic iafiniAive than their vaiMig^ 
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BmKf rolled between two fingers crofswife^ L ict: 

■■■ -Battimsi -■- ' •.-..■ L j-rob- 

■<- Bufh, 11. 9S* 

' Ad] the way never to find t bad one, t. 1 66k wkkd mUtrnkm^ 

... \i ... . ibfcl. 

:9f«^ (the Sieur le) what he {a|n in regvd to the fiMfii^ II. M«* 
'. j9«^/^ of man, i»of two (brtf^ 1.' 315, 3^ry« 

J/ifK^, its real triumi^ wr td ftfnt of itfelf> IL Sd4* • gw*^ 
* * beanty is rather to* be afoidedy fhan cotmed in mmmgt^ *71« 
MemJnSors interelled, 9ore common than onpaleM pe(i|i]fl^ I. 

JSA&9 the^modefty df it» language^ H. ii'7« 

Ba^h weak debilitates the mixNU I. 3d, ^9r 3f|^« 

'JiM^ mMtnty dnrrettt d^w nRtaMB' t^ iti' nl nmc? ^' OMrai^ 

V * aftidl in time of ina^ron^ - f • |iAi* 

- Jktfy'ffkHt^ k9 difivrettt dcilomiiiat ieitf, 11* 370« 

Different denominations of its members^ am^ fclMl^^ tvWluit^ 

B^miiniefifudhitf between the AibjeCts^ II* 3?4* 

This mtife body eonfidemd under difiSftttt flchdtns^ aflMea 

diiFerent denominations, ibid* 

Names given to the members of this hoifj ML 

Batk-^ ariiagleone, Emilios's whole Kbrary, L a^j. 

Bakr^ the indruments oFrnHhy to- thiMlrfn^ I. 1 4^. 

ThArihak^ % )^« 

C^ttfe the yolame of the world to be negledtd, ilud* 

Jb;/ wottM be better edbcatedv were' there no'eoAeges^ II. iJ^. 

BtfiMnfniij an extrsDrdhiary fliQiry ' ffo A this* avmeVf Ilv44'« 

Bnatlr^ human, mortal to nian, K 43. 

Bkiiij Mutfotrh^tf nidim^nBut antnmenfy ... j^ d^^ 

Bkffntaury It» 113. 

Bitffm (M; db) quoted, K rjg 45» ^74. 

BuicbirSi not admitted^npon juries in England, izu 
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Ir ^ C4l^ii/i, all very like, . ' IL^ 981;^^ 

They are not the right place to learn the mammi! of m^ns^* 

Citprut^ 18 not owing to liberty, !• 149; k* not line wwk «0 
'Siatiare, 151. examples of the method oif curiiq^ cftililNiP of 
llmnc^rices, IrhfffriS's^ 

l^/tf ^Mt»#>fi>r childMOit ^^ ^i' 

CMf faidl to every thing new^ L 159. 

CMcJ^m, IL 2JL4. afpcdnanrOPM^^ Ibidi iBtA'tMmkig^ 
Camm, ^^ SLs^ 

Cm99 
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Ca^ tfceCenlbry educated his cl^ffilfrptt.tk£iivi«f«9$^ 
Vtftmfisi T. ilw ,49> 

Qbi^i ift odlity rel^^i v^ ta.c4Mca|v<H|) . II. 1 1 Or itt ln€€(Bv<?nieAci«l^ 
wh^re under reftrainty 969^. 

CA««]%<SjR IcOU) quqtcd, h- vvt ^ , 7»i<i.?«i, 

C&M/X» a foolifh manner of inftilliag itinto cUldren, .. . X « ift* 
4!24f^o#, quoted, V .-. ,,• i rj-.^;^.,; *..•.- .- .... ,-. |^-^$^ 
Cjaafiifimtntt ought not to be prafUiied on db^ldrent \. 9^^ 4 ^^ 
CMfi; kis life becomes more predoua as, i|^ grows «9>,: ^ J* a/.^. 
Qy^ht tpluiowhowto be)MiireiAhUiUne(f».< .1. ty<l^- 
^9Ppo^ o£ fttU.ii^eatiiit hirtb, , : (^4i;<(k 

-Why he extends his hand to grafp at a diftant obje£l, L 5 3i^$- 
. To what kind of dependance |ie ought to be confine^ ;.::Iv,86* 
Oiigkt not to-be confb-ained in hismotions, . , . •/.- i - 1- ,^* 
JNTf^uBgiihoald hegivenhiA merely bocaufe lie. ^es^.^LiU^ 
Opght not to have more words than ideas, L.4t. 

;TWx f^ wrong notion that enters into h^lu^ad^ is to him- 1^. 
., ^ ir»d of ^sfor and vice^ I. 93. 

H^ has not the fame ideas as we, I. 95. 

Gk>vems his mafter, in the cafe of a fb-id^ tdocat]Q|il». ,1^ 149^. 
^w to prev^t him $'dm prying ^to ^.jE^xi^x^^^i \k^ 
. . 'maftcr, I. 150. 

c$)lottld not learn to declain»fl l^ 20%. 

. ^7]ie wav to excite his corio&ty, .1I4 Z3;$. 

Ctnnot be moved by tafte and fentiment, I* ;(39. 

Joter^ himfelf in nothing, without knowing, its, utilityy;!. 

JSispaapDiti \fk life, in which all the natural wants of xnan^. anc^ 
J -the. means of providii^ jt^aupLJ^ U\em, are fi|cq^fively^4if-. 
.. ' played to his mind, iI-:2^^. 

fin. what manner you are to bring him acquainted with tlie. (>• 
X cial relations, n,L>a69« 

(The €0|Bm^|icenient of his ftudies is a kind gf exp^ifim^t^iat 
,_ phyfics, :-i- . 

He ought to do nothing becaufe he is bid, - I, 168 • 

Atbild^ that thinks himfelf fcorchcd by freezbg milk, I<^5<)2. 
u£»imiy^r/&/7t/, how to be kept under, t I^)^.. 

A^ groHWi tUU^ - ''■:-..■' Kr^t. 

. A view of him, L a 1 8, and foUowiag. 

diidbHsi, iCsfirftflafee^ r ,. ., .; L.jg.^, 

\SmniiHgi^ - : - JL:.*i. 

.^hird,ftagc, I. 231. 

..eA;fbO]t view of the manner of fpoiling it, .. ^-.h tz.^ 

.^Tbc'only way to prevent th|s abu(% . ^ ,. .L t$* 

. Ought to.be lovea and encouraged, . I. 75^ 

Its ftate with regard to man, II, 19S. and follpwing^,* 

rJCan fcarcely make an ill ufe of liberty, I. 84 

Haa 



IN T>'E'3f: 

Has particuliur wtyt^of thinktii|f^^> ?^ ^^ ^ .V;:^:) j^t ^^.'. 

Ofight to ripen in children » I. 'foti' ^ 

Tkcri? are men who never dropped into it, ' I* t'pj-'-^ 

We Ottg!«t <k>t^o te in aTiuriy to judge df 1^' * '-^^^ >:f |U l^fi*-' 
Alike in both_fcxes, »^'f'f'|* jfilA 

p^7</r^»; how treated at their birt^ ' ■ ''I*^)^lf^r^^\6i>i-^' 

Sear changdi which wc cannot, ''• • " ^ j^-^i^.:. 

TheJr firft fenfations, thofe'of pleafure and pain» ■•"' i'" I; Tf9^ ."• 
Paght to be acciiftomed betimek ttf dai-jcncfe,' ":>' • h ^o» • - 
Ate feldom afraid of thunder, " ' •, ♦ . i. j^i^j. 

How they learn to judge of diftances, i -^ 'i^ 53^ 

'Have the mufcles of their f^es more flexible than bort^ h'Si* 
Why they are ib ready to break every thing tfa^y lay llieit 
hands on, . „ . - • f, jH, 

How they becorjie ijpnperion^, * • : I. 59* 

Rules of behaviour in regar4 to them, h 59, 6p. 

When they grow up, they beconie lels a^ve, ibid. 

We p^gjht iipt to carefs them, in order to keep them quiet. 

They are wearied too foon, * 1. 6f. 

They conform to grammatical analogy better than we, 1. ^^ 

We are in too great a hurry to make them* fpeak^ I. ibid. 65. 

andfblbwing. 

And to corre£l their miAakes in language, I. 65^ 

They learn' to fpeak more diiUndtiy in convents, and in €dl« 

leges, L 66. 

Why t\it childrei) of peafants articulate better than 6ur»>- L6^, 

They freouently give a meaping to the words, different from 
' ours, ' . , : :. . i^ j^ 

Not to appear uneaiy when they hurt themfelves, Lytm 

It is an advantage to thein to be tittle and infirm, ibid. * 

They fuf^er Jiiiore from the feverity of conlbvtnl, thaB'firdca 

the inconveniencies againft which they are fecured, I. 89* 
They are liiade miierable by granting them every thing they 

afk, ibid. 

Rules for granting or refpfing their demands, ^ I. 93. 

They are influenced by the vices they have, learnt of us, I. gyj:. 
Cauie of their unrulinefs, I. 98.' . 

Inconvenlency of making long fpeeches to them, I. loj/ 

Are not naturally inclined to lying, I. 1 15. 

Wh;jr they fometimes ftumble upon a lucky hit, I. iz%^' 

Their apparent facility of learning, the caufe «f their niiii» 

Lii6. 
They are taught nothing but words, h-iiS, 

They have no fuch thing as r^al memory, I. ia6^ 
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Thtir geography, ^ , -is^:.. trt^- 

ikriioiher hifto^ is itdffl^tK Adit ciip«titf»:'^- -''i^^ «ibid. 

ioj^at manner their jtidgtaent is raiBed, '^^ '• '^J4* 

(^f tiieur ;gannents, ' ]L i6o/udtS^. 

Of' the covering of their heads, T. il^zJ 

:.6ciierally fpcaking, dad lo^trtOB^- /- ': rr.ir-y I.^fSj.- 

;.£fpectattf iafowihi^ - :;J ^.pif:; j^ 45- 

.'in what month Aey Jic moft, • .r Jc^v j |^^^ 

^ .WUch ought they to dridc^ warm or odd Uf oqr ? ^ ^ 1(^4; 

^'Ifofthavtal^rflpidhMainceoflleeii,..' <. • ^ 1 ^i V; l^ x^ 

':T^ i^y ta make them fall aileep, iir\i&j^ 

. And to fufler pain without grumblinfr . :. ' ' ^ I- -M9*, 

Alay be exercifed in games of fkiU and ai^dfd^ - * L- 1 ^y/ 
^Whtfher they oaght m have the fiaae iKM^minliiii^ ^'-^l 

, j&iiculty of obfcrving them, ' -1, 4:26. 

, vVe 0(ver know how to put ourfdver in their pki£^, * I^ fip,- 
[ mWt efthe docility lecmired of them, • ' !• ^« 

,Nc««i to pm Aem off with reaTcatwhibh Aire" ^Vftlrir^ 
. cipadtyy L 159,,^ 

, They pay but little attentio» to- explaoatoiy dtfippiurfiM,. h ibid: ^ 
.I'^hedKr they ougHl ta be uoght to bekure with gtiJ^WBitfyxo 
. . Ae fcx, L 280, 

Anapporattts of machiats and in^oments frigfatens tH^in,''!. 

, liif y trouble themfelves only about things purely iManif L 

J^ naturally inclined to benevolence, I» ^17. 

^ IhK their iirft attadvments are the tSe& of habit^ I, j)^. 

fJTkeir curiofity upon particular fubjedb, ^323. 

'. How it ought to be eluded,. /^ Ibidi iaad An. 

They learri the language of fentlment, h 33\* 

ioconyeniency thereof, ... jjjjj] 

. ^very thing is infinite it regard to them, J, j^. 

. Tiicir go€>a conflitutiotf depends on that of A^' aid^fats^s, 

."-- *' • /* , ,. Jtt i*8[o. 

The common amuiements of children of betlr fixcsi^ I«*i^4, 

TKc' peculiar tafles that diffinguidi-thenr Hltd; - 

^^r4»» emls^ih realobje&^ J^jBtS. 

C;«w, quoted, J. ,0, 

(^fHnpared to Demollhenes^ ff.^!^; - 

^T^^ ■ V- : ^^, 

Cuivm, 1.7. 







li Nf? BI »f Xf 

§Ui9a$tir_ bow 4)tf)r are 10. aAi:i iMMiRJpMVilW W^ it«mH 

CiUzms, meaning of this word, ' \nc-^G3t^ M/'l^Ck 

^ Dr. — . . -..'.-in /v • ->i-u':.-rT v-'JI,.?/, 

it^ .^-s^n .'.-' ;.. - . ' - I; JO.' 

Cf^f paffing between the moon aad a child^ ^pffW tc^^ latter 

. ln^|KlveJ4>^t M ^ i^OOA (cem I- S^5« 

OA«, - • J. J06. 

CfU^iw of pifhires and booka always incomplete^ tX« litti 

Ca mmo Md and ob^^ a chiid fhoul^never be made aeqiiainted'W!th 
: tbefe words, I, ^ 

Of^^^ ^ce CloHtraSt* 

^V9t^h bow we 9oiuiived to snakr <mew !• i|$v* 

Cmf i f titionj when it ought to be no longer uii;d M 4a ailbiunrnt 
. o^ edocation, I. xS/^ 

Cta^liTiy modern, li. i^j^ 

Condamnty M* 4^ ?i| cxtonrdinai]!: fiia rdafeed by \m% i« Ifbi 
C^^fidncit the way to gain that of perfons whom we want «» 

CtgMantSy are generally nurfes in the andent dramma, I* J9>» 

<;«^2^. the M o^4:a&iib, JI^ 5U and (UL 

Aiibrds greater light than ah the philofophers, U* 271 « 

Othef definitions, Q. j^ ^ 

Why fo little regarded, iblJL 

CtuJoUiiom^ what turn may bo given to thont ittontor t^ mpifd% 
fdf-love, I. |8at 

Cfmifo^t or compaS^ ibcial, II. 2;^ 

Pro4ii6live of a 9pral and coUedive bo4yt * ioif* 

The only fundamental faw, ibkll 

lliis.4fe4 of ap other fecurity than the public force, II. «jpt, 
^nders man freer than he would be in theftatc of Mdore, ibilw 

Conffradl^ions to the ibciaL ordei, their ipurocit h ^fiOm 

Ci^$n0h I 6<^ 

' BeHfcc for young ladies, than to be educated at homfi,, II. igt^ 

and &11. 
1^ Icoools of ^uQttRy, U. ^3 A. 

Q§fp^9m and duties pave the way for all crimes, I* 1 14<> 

Q*^> furniihes the town with a perpetual fnpply of peo^ ^ 

^a^t no authority over their lovers in natters Of importance^ ^ 

IL*a4K ■ 

diSJ^fig^^t firft IcfTon in it> I. 240, 

3 CfurMff^ 






A^i^ ifWieit we arc tt loQkTdr «, "^' t # 

Cfiis ^ chiUren, ^ ' ' I. 5 V: 

Cukink^idn, dne «€ lb {Mitdijpd fiite^ is to' kdi^ thfiefgi as far 

back as poffible^ • It 353; 

<:ii>^^>, its firft fourcc, r I- ^K- 

Is wkat manner it is voifoldbif . I. 236. 

What fort of ciuiQ£ty would a&ikte a phildidjilier^ who wsts 

bahiihed to a defen iflahd; ibid: 

-^^ Why a phil(rfbpkcr has fo iduch culiofity, 'liild a faVa^e fb ^t- 

tie, 1. 304; 

Cfi^, . II. 357i 

Dancings \h ibj, 2:8. 

IWriu in Scythia, II. 1 1±: 

The prefent fent him by th^ kihg of that d>untry^ ibi(L 

Marcnes back in a huiry; ibid; 

Dmrknefs^ children fhoold be afed to itbetimeSy ^•49* 

Davila^ 1. 366; 

Bioibt in what manner it becomes the moft terrible of allevjlsy 

; I. ^o: 
- hk what manner its approach is not armed with itsufual ter- 
ror, I. t6a. 
the idea thereof is not (bon imprinted oni the minds of chil- 
dren^ 1. 342; 
Dionnfirs^ II. 237^ 
Dtclaimingi I. 202. 
hmties^ Pagan, how they caiil^ t6 be imagined, I. 39^; 
Defimtknsy the way to mak<6 good ones, * I. 127. 
Dm tofieietfy in what manner it is difcharged, I; 286: 
Democracy, what is meant by it ; fuitable to imall fUtes, II. 379* 
Dimofihenes compared to Cicero* II. 1 5 2. 
ikjcarus^ II. 13, 24, and foil. 
Ihftndunci on things and on men. 

The former is not prejudicial to liberty, 
Defigning„ reflexions on that art, ^ 

lieuterompiy' 

Mitigation of one of its law3» 
DiakgHiff moral between the tutor and his pupil, 
Itianay 
Diogenes^ 

J^ifirder^ moral, where it begins, 
Difimtcesf the manner of fhewing children how to jud^ of thent; 

* I. J2, 

JOfcJIi'iy, its cffedts ; of that requiried in children, h 256. 

Dog^^j^ important, which, II. 4^. 

- " Domejikft 



1.86, 
ihidi 


1. 102. 

H. 71. 

U. 181. 


1.94, 
II. 1 1 $4 
II. 114. 

I. 18^ 



•jbt Na dg EVf 2f| 

Jj^^gfics, we (hould have bvft feFyiooIc^ iu 5:^r ^laa'^ ^"**^ 
jbomtftiony depends on opinion Ukc every diing eife, ^piJji 
i>rj^/rp /w, its inconveniency, -n;-: ifc j60w 

,. ^dbdfenfe, . ;.;.04 ^,,.H<^rt>2. 

:-Kecpfra< y to particolar fhapes, '^ , ' n^-. ::i Jfc-o^aji 

j^xpieniive drefs diflinguifhes t^^liar^e, ;btt$ (}ai^ 90£ ieivdkel- 

',^'/li(kth^,p«rfQn, -.'-:../:• :•.-• :/.,.illid. 

Av^/04» r(M<^ <le^ T^everal of hj^v maidnis. relaciv^ JKI .pp^t^ 

iStf^y wrong to impofe zxvf on children, . J^ ^^ 

. Coniequence of that indifcretiony \^«f^(i*k 

Whit is to be fubftituted in its ftcad, I. 97, 
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E. 



T^iucatiotty its diiterent fpecies, JL J9 S« 

bppofition betw^esf them« L 5* 

Choice, I. 5, !!• 

.E^d, . '^ ■ ^ . . ' I» 4. 

Meaning of this word among the ancients, I. io« 

Begins at w birth, 1. 46. 

Is not divided, I. 27* 

The proper inftrument for conducting it| ^-Sl* 

Importance of retarding it, I» loo* 

Difficulty, X lOl* 

Ought to be merely negative, , . ibid. 

Progrefs of its diiFcrences, I. 594^ 

Educationy exclufi've, prefers expenfive inilruCtions, : . !♦ J70* 

Education^ natural^ ought to qualify man for all human COflfdi^ 
tions, ^ '• 5 U 

Education^ 'vulgar y excufes children from leariiing to thinks 

I. 145. 
lyhat turn of mind it gives them, L 146^ 

Education, ought to be different for the two fexes, II. l6$« 

The way to extend the good effedb thereof to ^very part of 

life, JU. 31 6« 

Ought to be vtTf iimple, U. 168. 

And for an adult perion, i^uite contrary to that of a diUd« 

. n. 106. 

Elfifuenci, a fooliih way of teachiag it to children^ J. jSp* 

The true way of teaching it, xoid« 

Emiliu4f why he is fo long before be appears on the ft^# I* a8. 

Is opulent, and why, '1. 30. 

, Of noble parentage, and for what realbn^ , . '• 3i« 

^An orphan, an^ i& what fenfe, :..,-.. . ilnd. 

Tie 



I N D E X. 

IV tri Mxkg he oo^Kt to leara* I. 79. 

Mttft lisv€ no fwaddlmg doidif, I. 44^ 

Moft have no pu&Ungs^ mn* go-carts^ nor ktdin{ Ibingt, 

Wbv he il to bo bimlgiit ti^ is the cxhmtrjr, {. 41, 103. 

SwDgne between him and Robert the gardener/ I. 113. 

W91 never learn any thing hy heart, L 135* 

Inwfaatmannerhe xeanu toiad, !• H3* 

iTodefign, I; igi^ 

To (Wim, h 176* 

WSi drink coli water when ke is^wanh; a paeeftn^, 1. 1^ 
Advice I gave him in regard to peribns furprizing him in the 
nighty ^ L ^4f^ 

Penmre, and not inquifidTe in his coriofity, I. ir3|» 

His adventure at the fair, £ i^ 

His firft leflbn in cofinograph^ I. a^e* 

In ftadcsy I. aja. 

In natural philofophyy , . L a^i* 

A (kcifive term between him and me on d! ooca&Mis, I. f 57. 
A qoeition which I ftttU furely iubjoin to ailhiyi m g iit»gati 6at. 



How I make him feniible of the uHBty m( finding out the 
place of the fon^ rifing, I. 260. 

His library is to confift of a fingle booky its name, h 167. 

He is his own rival^. I. 2fi6« 

A yeiUon that wottld fcarce excite attention in another per* 

« mtf is interelHng to Emilius : example, I. 278. 

Why fo little taken notice of by women in his in^cvy and 
advantages thereof, I. 280. 

Why I am willing he (hould learn a trade, I. 2€S. 

H^iat trade t dvm for him, 1. 297^. 

Mfkes two apprenticeships at the fione time, I. 2^. 

In what manner I commend his work, when it is well done^ 

A queftion which he puts to me, upon difcovering that I am 

aman of fortune, and my anfwer, I. 309, and foil. 

Heht a &vage formed to live in inhabited towns^ I. 30^ 
He k not in ahonqr to anfwer my qoeiHons, I. 3^. 

Re knows the utihty of whatever he does, and the f^isfon of 

iriiatever he believes, I. 309. 

HiB mogreft at twdve years old, I. no. 

Atineen, I. 309. 

& not £dfe Kke other chiMiEen, I. 3^4* 

Itf will be late before he comes to know whit itiv to-fitftr and 

to dk, ibiii; 

IimreSona he will i^eceive from the ftudy of Ullory, I. 37 1 . 
Will sot tnmsfoilii ftimfelf into tjkt^ diffotnt cbaraaers he 

raadt fe liifiory» « ^ L 374. 

Forme 



I N D EX 

¥%inl too iomi a judgment of odie»jr/tD '^n^f4(ktii!lt[. lot; 

, ■ ■■ ■ '-syfi. 

i49y grow ytdn'^fhsB ii^^mo^ ,. li 377* 

Rem^y againft that vanity, I, 378. 

How he is to be mad^ acquainted with tiie afituxi of tke world. 

He IS fond of p*atc, 1-387* 

He doA not talk with vehementiit^ . I, ^^ 

Neither is he cool and phlegmatic, . I, 590, 

J^xteiit of his ideas, and elevation of his thoughts, !• J93« 
Refofes his^ atteation to every thing above his capacit/i L 404* 
To what ^ed he ought to belongs 1. 405. 

Alt^ins the age of puberty, II. lOc^ 

Sfirft fetting out into the world, IL I38> and fou. 

. bdiaviour towards the fair-iex, II. nzm 

Vi%sit adv^Mttages he will purfue ori^egled^ II. 145. 

Scti out with his governor from Paris, II. 274. 

Tiheir travels^ U. tj8. 

Coott to their joiimey'$ end« II. 280. 

Wdl received by Sophia's father^ ibid. 

. Beginning of his courtfhip, II. 281. 

06es and kdgete, he and his friend^ at the diftance of £gt 
iaules from Sophia^ II. 290. 

Returns to her> IF. 2o3, 

Talks to her, and has a favourable audience, II. 29 j, and mf» 
Admitted upon the footing of a lover, II. 302. 

Gives ledures to his millrefs in different arts and Sciences, 

II. 303, andfbU. 
Quarrel between the tvN^o lovers, and on what account, 

11. «07. 

^Reconciliation ; Emilius fteals a kifs from Sophia> andf oA 

what occasion, II. 308; 

Is reprimanded by Sophia's mother. Up 308, and foil. 

With what kind of jealoufy he is Ujiiely to be difturbed, 11. 

315:. 
Is not changed by love, II. 317. 

Different viAts to Sophia, IL 310, and foU* 

His occupations on the days Ixe does not vifit Soph}«» II. 323^ 

and foU. 
His liberality to the poor, &c. II. ^z^, and foil. 

In what manner he was overcome by So|iiiiain running a race, 

II. 326. 
Is vifitcd in his (hop by Sophia's father, » II, 327. 

By Sophia in company with her mother, ibid. 

Refufes to go back with thein> and upon what account, II. 

329, andfb]]. 
iitands godfather to % pegijmt's child along ^ith Sophia, and 

- on what opcafion, /^'.W^t55' 

Vol. II. E c . ' ^' AdvHed 



I K I) £ X. 

AdvITed by his governor tt) leavp Sophiji For a lit^e wliiUy If^ 

His uneafinefs and perturbation on the occafion, ' ibid< 

At length obeys the ordert he recaves fpr lus departdfe.. II. 

■ 349' 
Promifes to return after two years reparation, tl: 35 1. 

Inftrudions relative to his. tr^ivels, 1I»,3$3, andibll. 

How greatly improved at' his retprtt, 11. 365. 

The rcfult^of his obfervations daring his travels, ' ' H. 389. 

He returns to Sophia, If.* ^gS* 

He marries her, 1^-397' 

Acquaints his governor with Sophia's pregnancy, IT. 406. 

Engages to fpend the remainder of his days with them in quiet, 

II. ibid. 
Empedocles reproaches the Agrigen tines, II. 159. 

Enclos (Mademoifelle de V) II. 22S, 272. 

Englijh call themfelves si good-natured people, I. 210. 

'EngUJh girl, only ten years of age, playea extremely well on the 

5>innet, ' I. 199. 

Englifi and French compared in regard to travelling, II. 35^. 

En'vy is bitter, and why, I. 332, 

Epidetus, his foreHght Of no ufe to him, I.. 340. 

Epitaph, modern, compared to that of Sardanapalos, I. 151. 

Error, the only way to avoid it, is to continue in ignorance, I. 

Errors of fin/ationf are alfo errors in judgment; example, I. 302. 
Eternity, II. 2 1 7. 

E*i*ils annexed to infancy, L 20. 

Evilsf phyjical, lefs {frftt^ than the others, I. 70. 

E<vih^ moral, confiil all in opinion, except one, L 80. 

E'viis of the mind, or inward fufferings confidered as nothing at 
all, ^ 1. 343, 

Euripides, what he fays of Jupiter, II 405. 

Excefs of indulgence or rigour to be avoided, I. 88. 

Exercife of the body, whether it hurts the operations of the mind, 

I. 145. 
Exijl (/,) the firft truth that ftrikes us, II, 18. 

Exiftence of objects and fenfations, the fecond truth we learn, II. 

18, J9. 

Explanations in difcourfe, make very little impreffion on children, 

^- ^59* 
Bad explanation by the nature of die thing, I. 262. 



F. 

Fables, whether they be proper for childH^n, I. 135. 

. Analyfi*? of one of thofe of La Fontaine, I. 136, and foil. 

Their 



I N I> E X. 

Their moral examined, I. 140, and foil. 

The proper time for ftudying them, I, 384. 

The moral ought not to be exprefled, I. 382, 

Fnces h'andjonur than the majksy I. 362. 

F'aces do not change with the faftiions, II. 203. 

f acuities y or powers fuferftuous in man, the caafe of his mifery, I. 

79- 
Faith of children, on what it depends, I. 405. 

Family, in what manner it is diilolved, J. 72. 

Fanafici/m, II. ^6, and foil. 

Fancie> of fpoilt children^ I. 89. 

Farinaceous ^bod , 1.41. 

Father y his uflc, I. 24. 

• Ought to give no preference to any of his children^ I. 32. 

Fault Sy (the age of) the proper time for fablts, I. 382. 

Fan)orinus quoted) I. 79. 

Feely in what refpeft it aifFers from judging, II. 19, 

Felicity of man upon earth merely negative, I. 'j'j^ 

Females of animals have no fhame in the prefence of the males, 

II. 1-]%: 

Have no deiires when their wants are fatisiied, ibid. 

l*heir aifeded denials, ibid. 

Difference of coupling in particular (pedes, • II, 3 12 • 

Fetichesy I, 398. 

Fire- arms y ^» 57» 

Fire of ycuthy why in tradable, I. 354, 

It is the very thing by which education is completely finiined, 

ibid. 
Fitnejfesy or points of agreement in regard to marriage, how 
. many forts, (fee Marriage) II. 254, 255. 

Fontcnellcy his faying iii regard to the dilpute about the ancients 

and the moderns, II. 152, 

Forccy in what it conMs, I» 78, 

At what time of life man pofleiTes the greateft relative force, 

J- 233. 
In what manner he ought to employ the fuperabundant part of 

it, ibid, 

Forefighty the fource of our miferyj I. 81, 

For-ejight of nvants denotes a maturity of underftanding, I. 253. 

Foreft of Montmorency y I. 260, 

French have but a fuperficial knowledge of other nations, II, 

354, 
French and Englijh compared in regard to travelling, II. ib]^. 

. French y what renders their manner of accolling duagreeable, I. 

68, 188. 

.Frames gilt y what they are good for, I. 194, 

,FruitSyforwardy infipid, II. 157, 

£ e 2 Gaiety^ 
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Gaiety t a very dubious iign of content, f. 347, 

Gallantry f in intrigues of this forf the lover has a greater hatred 

for his rival, than afFedlion for his miftrefs, II. 3Y3. 

Gamesp or amufements to deceive the appetite, by whibin, and on 

what occafion invented, * I. 2^15. 

Gaming^ the refource of the indolent, II. 160. 

Geberst the mil deft people in the world,. I. 210. 

Geneva^ the inhabitants of that city would not be five at prrfent, 

if they had not been able to walk barefooted* • I. 184. 

Genius^ 2l perfon of genius has often the appearance of ftupidity 

in his childhood. I. 124* 

Gtography^ the notion which children have of it, I» 128* 

, The flrft leflbns therein, I, 242. 

Gfometty, whether it be true that children learn it^ I. 1 26*^ 

Our manner of teaching it depends as much on fancy an on 
reafon, I. 195. 

In what manner Emilius learns the elements thereof, I. 195* 

The way to render it interefting, I. 237. 

Cnmeirical figures^ cakes cut in that manner, I. 197. 

CermaitSy their continence, and the efiedls thereof, I. ioj^« 

Their refpedl for the fair-fex, • IF. 237. 

Qirh, fondof drefs almoft from their cradle, II. 190, igju, 

Their occupations, II. 194, and foil. 

More docile than boys, 11.196. 

'Their underftanding ripens earlier, than thofc of boys^ ibid. 

lllalier a^edled with the fenfe of decency and virtue, II. 20c. 

Should notltoffn to read and write betimer, II. 196. 

I^ut perhaps to'cafi up accounts, ibid. 

Above all they ihouM be inured to conftraintt II. 197, 

And for what reafcn, ^ II, 199. 

They are in every thing upon the extreme^ ibid. 

Friwn whence arile many vices, particularly to women, ibid. 

Their agreeable prattle, II. 210. 

The motive why girls carefs one another more than ttfaal in 
the prefence of women, . II. ziu 

Are laid under an apparent reftraint, and for what reafon, II. 

233. 

The way to render them really virtuous, II. 240. 

The authority which they aafuire by that means, ' II. ^ii . 

Example, ibid. 

In what manner they were educated at S^arta^ II. 191. 

TJttlt girls y their diflike to reading and writing, II. igf6. 

Mote cunning than boys, II. 200. 

Exam- 
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Example, II. 201. 

We ihould encourage their prattling, II. 210, and foil. 

Advantage thereof, ibid, 

^luitonyy preferable to vanity, as an excitement to children, I. 

iGoilf incomprehenflhle, II. 3I9 459 46. 

Powerful, good^ jufl, IX. 40, 46. 

Immaterial, II. 4^. 

Eternal, iiud. 

Intelligent, and how^ II. 46. 

Much better not to mention his name a,t all to children, thaa 

to give them falfe ideas of him, I. 403, 

Coodnejs^ of all the attributes the moll eiTential to the Deity, I. 

jSooils and e<vils of human life examined, I. jS^ and foil. 

GofpeU its holinefs, II. 87. 

Governments political, an idea thereof, fufficient ^for a child, I. 

Signification of this word, II. 370. 

Its di£^erent forms, ibid* 

The moft aftive of all, that of a fingle pcribn, II. 377. 

£afy and plain rules to judge of the relative goodneG of go- 
vernments, ibid. 
The fpirit thereof is not the fame, in capit;^ towns, as in the 
diilant provinces, ' II. 3.82* 
'Governor, the firft qualification requifite for one, I. 25. 
The way to avoid any difficulty in chufing one, ibid. 
Ought to be young, I. 28. 
Whether he ought to have finifhed his courfex)f education, ibid. 
Ought to chufe his pupil, . I. 29. 
Should not confider himfelf as feparable from his pupil, I. 31. 
Ought nojl^o undertake the care of a difleinpered child, I. 32. 
Ought to have an authority over every objed he is deHrous to 
reprefent his pupil, I. 104V 
Ought to {cive an appfenticelhip together with his pupil, 1. 270. 
Abufes to be avoided in their joint labour, I. 274. 
Foundation of the confidence, which his pupil ought always 
to place in him, I. 38c. 
How they ought to behave in regard to the faults committed 
by their pupils, upon their coming to maturiy, I, 381, 
Governors, their falfe dignity, I. 379, 
Gratitude, a fentiment natural to the human bread, ^•357* 
The way to excite it in the mind of a young perfbn, ibid. 
Grijfes^ a kind of bread in Piiedmont, I.' 63. 
Grotins quoted in regard to politic law, II. 365, and foil, 
f ublifhed nothing but falfe principles on the right of war, II. 

381. 
Cjmnaftic exerci/es, ^* *59* 

£ e 3 £Mf / 
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H. 

Hahit is not nature, I. 4. 

The only habit we fhould permit a child to contract in tiis firii 
ilage, 1.5^.:';; 

Whence proceeds the influence of habit, I. 222/ '^' 

The hahit of body fuitable to exercife, different froni t£at futtabF^~ 

to inadion, I. 166. 

Habits^ the greateft part of thofe, which we ima^ne to be con- 

tra£led by children, are not real, II. 317. 

Happine/s of man, natural, in what it confifts,' I. 255. 

t. Whether there be an equal meafurc of happinefs in all flates 

in life, I. 340. 

We juc^ffe of happinefs too much by ^appearances, I. 34^. 

The end of every fcnfible being, II. 336. 

The road to it prefentipd by nature, II. 33^. 

Harm^ to do none to any body is the firft and prinqpal le/Ton tjf 

moral philofophy, I. 1 2 1 # 

Hearings the improving of that fenfe, I. 201. 

The adlive organ correfponding to it, ibid. 

Hearty neceflity of laying its defires under fomc r^Hriflions, II. 339. 
He'iTy manner of educating him, ^* ^5}- 

Her cities^ IF. 1 82. 

Hermes^ I^ 266. 

Herodotus qnoted, 1. 162, 2ic.~ 

A pavnter of manners, II. 350. 

Injudicioufly ridiculed, JF. 353;. 

HifiorianSf ancient, I. 215* 

Hijlory is not adapted to the capacity of children^ I. T30. 

£xample, ^I. 13 1." 

The right time for fludying it, I. 363. 

Calumniates mankind, ibid. 

Never gives a faithful pifture of events, I. 364. 

In what re(pe6l it bears a refemblance to romances, I. '361* 

Ought to reprefent fafts, without drawing charaders, T. 360, 

and foil. 

It is rather an exhibition of anions, than of men, I. 36S. 

Modern hiflory has no charaderiflic, I. j66« 

Hobhesj what name he gave to a knave, I. 57, 

In what fenfe his mean principle is true, I'^* 

Quoted in refped to politic law, II. 365, and foil. 

^<7r/^, reflexion on the exercife of ridingt I- J7Q- 

Humanity y the firft duty of man, I. 75. 

In wh^t it confifts, ^' 333* 

In what manner it is excited, and encouraged in the bredl vf 

a young man, I- 335> 34\? 

Maxims to that purpofe, 1. 336. 

Hunting* See Chace* 

Uujhandsy caufe of their indifference, II. 20J. 

^a^in^t I. 36, 

Idealtfis^ 
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l^iealt/bt Am chimtncsl SIBisiGdonSp |I. i8«' 

Jdcas^ diAind from iiiu^$, I. 1 26. 

And. from feoiations, I. 301. 

Tke manner of forming tbem, is the charadeiiftic of the mind, * 

ibid." 

What i$ meant by fimple ideas, J. 302.' 

Comparative and numerical are not fenfations, XL 19. 

Ahfba<^, fonrce of the greateft errort, II.* 26, and foil.- 

Of juBice and honcfty, ever}' where the fame, II. 52. 

Acquired diMn^ ^m natural (enfations, II. 53. 

Iderany^ Jmcceffi*vef in what manner we have the ibnlation of our 

own, I. 73. 

IdUnefs is public robbery, I. 287. 

The way to cure children of it, I. 168. 

Idomemus (another) an objedl ofEmilius's inquiry, 11. 381. 

Jcaloufy^ in love, owing to nature, II. 31;; 

Proof taken from brute animals, ibid. 

Depends greatly on the power of the fex, ibid. 

its motivs is founded rather in ^e focial'paiGons, than in the 

original inftind, II. 311. 

Imaginatiouy er £mcy, exte)}^^ th^ meafare of poffibilities, I. 78. 

Transforms the pa&ons of limited beings into vices^ I. 328. 
Imitation y natural tafte, I. 130. 

How it degenerates into \4ce, imd. 

The foundation of the beautiful in tlie polite arts, II. 146k 
Jndigeftidtu, how to prevent children from having any, I. 214. 
JnfantSy I. 71, 

Infinite^ I. 399, 

Ingratitude, unnatural to man, 1. 350, 

What it is owing to, ibid. 

Inky in what manner it is made, I. 262. 

Advantage of knowing that, I. 265. 

JnfKulatifiny I. 169, 

JnftinSi, how it becomes a ientiment, I. 317. 

Infirudion given to children, 1. 98, 

At how dear a rate, II. 48. 

Ought to be retarded as much as poffible, J. 105. 

Ought to be without rivals or competitors, I. 264. 

JnftruSions of nature are flow, thofe of men premature, T. -^21. 

- Infirumtvts, mechanical^ the great number of tl)em prejudicial to 

dexterity and fagacity, i. 253. 

Joiner^ s ^ivori, . I. 297, 

%o judge, differs from feeling, and in whgt, II4 19. 

Belongs only to an a6live or intelligent being, ibid. 

J^gmenti a&ive and paffive, I. 302. 

E e 4 DiHinftioa, 
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Diftindtiony II. 301, 

In what manner we learn to j^dge properly^ . . I. 305, 

Juices^ nourifoing^ ought to be eic»^ed ifCTrfblidibods, I. 41. 

Jubus C^i^tflluSf -'.•■*' II. 29, 

vjfice, to what our &rft notion of it tt cmimg-^^ - * I. loS, 

^uftice^ buman^ the principle thereof, ' .-• vr" I. 358. 

Jmftkt imdg9odmJs are not mere mortU beiftgri ilnd. 

Jvuenal quoted, I. 295. 

Kitchen^ Frenehf /" ' I. I07, 

if//^, * X 227. 

tCfunvleJgef a choice ocght to be made of fabjedb ajlapted to.the 

human tmderftanding, !• 234, 

Wdl viewed in its feveral connexions and r^atibns, prevents 

owe entertaining any prejudices for the talents we cultivate, 

I. 281. 

U 

LmSf II. 239. 

La Fcntaiftef whether his fables be prcq^er for diidren, I. 135. 
Language f natural, I- 53* 

Languages t whether the ftudy thereof be proper for children, I. 

128. 

Why children are tknght dead languages by way of prefe- 
rence, ibid. 

A child never learns more than one, I. 129. 

The language of Jigns, See Sighs, 
La*w of politics f II. 365. 

La'w of force y II, 367. 

Latw of nature^ II. 368, 

Lanjj cf fer<vitudef II. 368, 369. 

Laiw of property y II. 370, 

Laixj offo^vareignty, II. 371^ and foil. 

' LaiAj of nations y II. 181, 

La<w of nvary ibid. 

Latusy what is wanting to them, to render men free, « I. 86. 

Favour the ftrong againft the weak, I. 3^9, 

Lofws of nature y^in our inquiry after the9i> we Ih&ttld not take 

fadls for reafons, I. 254. 

Example taken from gravity, ibid. 

Leading-ftrings, have a bad effed on childfen, I. 73, 

, Learned are wider from the truth than the igooraniy I. 304. 

Legiflation perfeay II. 376. 

Leonidasy II. 87. 

LtJJoHs ought to confifl: more in adlion than in words, I. 112. 
Liberty y the chief of all bleffings, , . I. 85. 

Ifiberty <ujell re^ulated^ the only inftrtimeat; of a gOddl education. 

Liberty^ 
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JJherty^ in what it confifts, II. J7, 

Its immatmal principle^ ibid« 

, For what reaion it was giytn us, ibid, 

Coniequences of the good or ill t>ft of it, li. 60^ and fdL 
Itiiferty^ a term incompatible with tbat of e^ipire^ II. 390* 

And with exemption from wants, il»d« 

In vain do we afjazc to it under the pote^km of the laws, 

11. 352. 

Is in no form of government, ibid. 

But in the heart of a man who is free, ibid. 

l^ihrary, £milius's, I. 267- 

JJe. of fadk and right, I. IIJ* 

Neither of them is natural to children. Ibid, and foil. 

Itife^ a governor in looking after an ufelei^ life, lofes that time 

which he had dengned to fpend in enhancing its valae, I. 32. 

At what time that of the individual properly commenceth, I« 

74' 
We ought to let children enjoy the plelfure of it, !• 75* 

Old men regret the lofs of it more than young onesi^ I. $4« 
^ hard life increafes the number of agreeable fenfationSj, I. i66. 
Human Ufi^ its greateft dangers are in the beginning, !• 74^ 

Short in many a teipe^, I, 314. 

Particular lives preferable to hiftory, I. 368. 

ptharge^ I. 263. 

To li^e^ what is meant by it, I. {2. 

l^ockey (Mr.) is agfUnft giving drugs to children, , ^» i5» 

Examination Of his maxim that we mufl reaA)n with them, 

I, 93, and foil. 

His manner of making a child generous, i. 119. 

He is for having children learn to read with dice, I. 145. 

InconMency of this author in regard to their drinking, I. 

163, 164. 

What trade he is for having his gentleman learn, I. 2pi. 

Recommends the ftudying of fpirits before that of bodies, L 

39^: 
Proved againfl him, that matter is incapable of thinking, II. 

34- 
At what time he has done with his pupil, II. 175. 

Lordy a great one, fallen to poverty, I. 285. 

Lotopbagii I. 211. 

l,ove requires a return, I* 3^9» 5^^* 

Sees better than we, loid. 

Fixes our natural inclinations, ibid. 

Paffions with which it is attended, ' I. 3^1* 

Le^e ef/elff the fource of all our paflions, I, 316. 

Always good and conformable to order, ibid. 

What fort of paffions fpring from it, I. %i%. 

Why it is never faOsfie^^ lOU* 
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Vfkkt fort of paffions arife from it, . , .. , j. j |g^ 

Becomes pride in great fouls, vanity in little ones, J* j^o. 

Hbw it is transformed into a virtue, I. 39 j , 

X«v^> a very equitable fentiioeut, : II. 3ir^ 

Its power over the iacUttattons of youag people^ II, 386^ 

Lmcritta^ 11.52, 

LjdiaaSi in what xoauier they diverted their hunger,. I^ 215* 

M. 

Machines, the greater number of them frightens boys, and di-* 

verts^ their mention, 1.252^ 

We fhoujd make ojir own ourfelvcs, ibid. 

By aifembling fuch a pumber of Uiem, we find no reiburce 

within ourfelves, I. 253. 

Mimftratesy meaning; of that word, II. 376, 

Three wills eflentially different in the perfon of the magiftrate, 

ibid. 
Han^ by what means he forgets how to die, '• 35« 

Ws breath is mortal to his own fpecies, J. 43. 

Strong of himfelf, is made weak by fociety, !• ^3* 84. 

Pufi^ht to be armed againft unforefeen accidents^ 1. 184. 

Is £e fame in all flates, I. 284. 

What renders him eflentially good or ^ad, I. 319. 

Ought to be grown pp before he knows the female fcx, I. 353. 

Ought not to be fhewn in mafquerade to a pupil, I. 361. 

With what difficulty he thinks, and when once he begins, his 

cogitation never ceafes, I. 30^. 

Amanfumitng from ontfiut^ to another y to what compare4> I- 243. 

Anusn of the nuorU^ is all difguifc, ^* 34§, 

In what the natural felicity of man confifts, I. 255. 

A man living in a flate of nature, very different from a man a. 

viijg in the ftate of fociety, I, 30^, 3^5. 

Many what rank he occupies in the order of things, II. 31. 

Compofed of two fubftances, II. 34, 41. 

The manner of their being united is incomprehenfible, li. 

His dignity, II. 31. 

It furnifhes him with a new motive of gratiuxck, II- 3 1 • 

Author of moral and phyfical evil, II. 39. 

Why he is agreeable to a woman, II. 178. 

His dependance on woman, and in what, II. 180, 189. 

His politenefs more officious than that of the woman, II. 210. 
Natural judge of the woman's merit, II. 250. 

Ddigned by nature to be fatisfied with a fingie woman, II« 

3'3' 
The fame in every age, II. 314. 

Mankindj why I mention them fo late to my popi]) J. tyz. 

4 Th^ 
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The unreafonablenefs of their cooaplaints of the fhortnefs of 

life, 11-275, 

ManitoU^ I. 398, 

Manners^ how they may be reformed, I. 18^ 

How a child will be prevented from prying into thofe of bi^ 

governor, 1. 150* 

In what refped thofe nations, that are poli/hedin their man^ 

ners, furpafs thofe that are rude, I. 393.. 

Maps, ^ \. 243. 

Marcel J a dancing-mafter at Paris, II. 141^ 

Marriagiy its firft inftitution from nature, IL i86. 

The moft facred of all engagements, U. 118^ 

Difproportioned marriages, the caufe thereof, II. %6j^ 

Happy marriages, on what they depend, JI. 268«. 

Majks, how to prevent children from being afraid of them, I. 51, 
Mafiety governed by a child, I. 149, 

Materialifm, its abfurdity. ... I^* 24, 34^ 

MaterioUfts^ their chimerical dillinftions, II. 17^ 

Their reafoning compared to that of a deaf perfon, II, 35* 
Matter, it's natural (late, II. zo« 

Is incapable of thinking, II* 3 ^» 34^ 

Maxims of behaviour, in regard to children, I. 59, 

Majp/Vwj relating to pity, ?• 33& 

Meagre diet becomes heatbg by the feafonin^, , I. 42^ 

Mec^ures, new, . I. 191. 

Melancholy, a friend to pleafure, I. 348# 

^emory, children have no real memory, I. 126. 

How the igmd of ^nemory which they bavCf is cultivated. I. 

134- 

Menalippe, a tragedy written by Euripidea, 1. 401* 

J^eridian, to trace, I. 245. 

An adventure which it occafioned, 1. 246, 

Metals,- chofen as a mean term for exchange, I. 276^ 

Method of learning the fciences with lefs Sicility, would be u(<n> 

Mil^9 whether, it be indifferent to chufe the mother's milk, or 

that of a nurfe, I. 15I 

Is ferous at firft, and grows afterwards confiftent, 1, 3S. 

Is a vegetable fubftance. 

Curdles always in the ftomach, 
Mi/ety of man renders him humane, 
MiJJionariesy ' 
Monarchy, what, 

Suitaole to great kingdoms, 

Sufcep'tible of partition. 

Example, 
Money, why invented, , 
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Jf only the means of comparing, I. 276. 

Every thing may be ufed as money, ibid. 

. Why damped, I. 277, 

lu uie, ibid. 

The moral effeds of diis inventioa cannot be explained to 
children, ibid. 

Moakiyi of Laban, I. 398. 

Mtniagne quoted, I. 160, 169. II. 368. 

M$Ht^fuieu quoted, IL 365. 

BiooMf the clouds paiCng over it, make it feem to move in a con- 
. trary direction, I. 303. 

Matality, the manner of teaching it to children, I. 93. 

The only moral leflbn fuitable to children, . I. 121. 

Morality f and Politics, ought not to be tieate4 (eparately, I. 360. 

. The moral of fables examined, I. 140. 

The moral of fables ought not to be exprefied, J. 382. 

Morcccdf what Montague fays of one of its kings, I. 169. 

MottM is not e^ential to matter, II. 22. 

Of two forts, !!• 22^ and foil. 

Whether that of animals fpontaaeoos, ibid. 

Proof of afirft caufe, II. 24, 27. 

. It is by motion we learn that there are bodies difiin^ fiom 

ourlelves, I. 52. 

listte^ Lay quoted, and on what occaiion, II. 152. 

MufcJes ef t be fact more flexible in a child, dian in. a nrown 

perp)n, I. 54, 

Muicf the way to learn it by the touch, I. iHz. 

May be made of uie to omverfe with a deaf perfbn» I. 1 83. 

Of the manner of teaching it to chUdrea* I. aoi. 

Mjfteriesy I. 400* 

Mylordy Imufi Uih ^ i»flexioQ on that expieSoxk, and cm the an- 

fwer, 1. 283. 

^' 

Hationiy each have their particular chara£ter, II. 354. 

In what manner national differences wear away, II. 356y< 357* 
Nati<vify of man happens twice, ^'3*3' 3^5'* 

Nature^ different paths by which we deviate from her» to tmf 

as our infancy, I* 19. 

- She trains up children to conftant exercife, 1. 10. 

How man deviates from her by means of his paffions^ I. 316. 

Her inftrudtions late and flow, I. 32a.' 

Her progrefs in difplaying the power of the fex, I. 330. 

^hi nature of matip I. 4. 

^he Di^vine nature^ . I. " 398. 

Vivotony IL 23, and foil. 

Viicetwentyti II. ^9. 

i^X;^/# the caufe! of its flriking us ivith tenor, ■ 1*^^74. 

. The remedy againft this fright, I' 1 76. 

fi noc- 
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A no£lurnal exploit of the author in Jbi^ iaf4nc}r» L 177. 

l^oifi of fire-arms, I, 51, 

Notions^ moral, their progrcfs in my pupil> I. 135. 
NunmrUs. See Consents, 

Nmrfe^ the real one, ^ ^ I* CS* 

The bed, who is agreeable to the man-midwifc, I* 38, 

Choice of one» ibicL> 

Ought to be the governant of her fo(br-fony !• 59*. 

Should not change her manner of living, I. 40* 

Nurfut how treated, and why, I, 17, 

The reafon of their being fo attached to the cuflom of fwaddlinjg 

cloaths, 1. 46. 

Excell in the art of diverting children from (qualCng, h6t. 

A precaution which they negledl, ibid. 

They make ufe of too many fuperfluous words to childreo^ L 64^ 

O. 

ObjeSionsy againft indulging children with liberty, T. 76. 

Agatnft a Tate education, I. loj. 

Againfl the inafUve method of teaching nothing to diildren, L 

Againlt my manner of employing children, I. 159. 

Againft the early exercife of a body, not yet arrived at its full 

growth, L 1 93* 

Againfl the practice of training a child to judge for himfelf^ f. 

Againll the choice of objects which the author propofes co a 

youth, I. 345. 

OhjeSls^ choice of thofe which we ought to (hew to children, !• 

SO, 51. 

Of our liril obfervations, as foon as our thoughts begin to be 
diverted from ourfelves, I. 236, 

ObjeSs purely phyfical, the only ones capable of engagkig the at- 
tention of children, I. 30c* 

ObjcQs^ intiUUIuulf are not adapted to the capacity of youth, I. 

Qt/er*vatfOB on fiutrmers^ inconveniency of fufFering-ayoath to in- 
dulge himfelf toQ much in it, ibid. 

Old men dil'agreeable to children, I. 28. 

Love to have every thing quiet abont them, f* 5S. 

Ompbalit IL 182. 

Opinion^ what w€ are to do to reign by it, I. tt9^ 

To prevent a pupil from being fwayed by opinion, lie rnuft not 

be governed by authority, I. go8« 

Eftablifhes its throne on the pafiions of mankind, I. 5CO» 

Order to be obferv^d in ftudies, I. Z4j^ 

Mmnl ordir^ how a man enters into iv ^* 35^ 
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Sdtial anier, (ho time for exhibiting a view of it to Sl yoifng 

man, 1« 360. 

Source of ail iu contradi^onst ibid* 

Raihnefs in truiHng to it, L aS;. 

OrgoMs of fecret pleaTiire and difagreeable wants, why placed fo 
• Bcar, f. 325. 

Orienialj, how they confider life, Ih 156. 

Orpheus, IL 62. 

OtiMmm/amifyf ancient cnflom of thofe princes, I. 298. 

0%fiJ quoted, I. 117. II. 240. 

P. 

Frngam/m, its atx)ininable deities, II. ^i. 

FasM, man ought to accuAom himielf to ii, 1; yt, 89. 

How it lofes its (harpnefs in regard to childieo, I. 168. 

Palaces f their ufelefneft, * II. 1 5 8, 1^9. 

Their inconveniencies, ibid. 

FoMtaioon, how he comes to be diiagreeable, I. 383. 

Faracel/us, II. 29. 

Farallel between my pupil and yours, apon their firft appearing iq 

public, I. 344. and fbW. 

Paris conlidered in regard to tafte, II. 149, and folL 

And under other relations, II. 1 72. 

Parifian, how he comes to be fhipid with fo mach onderfianding, 
/ II. 353. 

Pajpom^ only one natural to roan, I. 99. 

The inftruments of our prefervation, I. 315. 

Which of them is the fource of all the reft, I. 310. 

How man goes beyond nature by means of the paillons, ibid. 

How they are direded to good or evil, I. 318. 

The fummary of human wifdom confifts in the right ufe of 
them, L 329. 

Their progrefs requires the progrefs of knowledge to be accele- 
rated, I. 404. 

^be/oft and tender faJfUns, as well as thofe of the irafdble kind, 
are derived from felf-love, I* 3 1 8. 

Imfetuow pajppns, the way to make children afraid of them, I. 

ic6. 

CrctMng pajponst the way to reduce them to rule, L 328. 

PafftonSf in what refpedt good, in what bad. If. 342. 

Pea/ant, Swi/s, his* notion of regal power, - I. 399. 

Pta/anis are not afraid of fpiders, I. 50. 

Their children articulate better than oars, • -I. 65. 

Bo not lifp, ibid. 

Why more ftupid than a iavage, I. 445. 

PjgdMretCf a citizen, I. 7. 

People^ the common people have as much ienie and iiiid€rfla&dii% 
• as the better fort, h 341. 
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J eohrupf ftoph have neidier Tigotlr ndr true cotirage, 1. 3 ; j. 

/Vff//^ ^^W/oor/z/r, their peculiar qualities, L JJ39 354, 

The meaning of the word fibfk'm t political ienfey f . 369. 

"Perfecuiion^ what dogma it is owing to, . I. 400. 
Pir/feShjey witiftmt its dec^tion we (hofiid diftrngoiflr no fuck 

thing as fpace or diflance^ ' !• 1 85* 

Peruvians J in what manner they treated their children, I. 45* 

Peter the Greaty I. 29^. 

P^^jf/<iffrf of children, what it is owing to, I' ^6, 98. 

Philoclesy II. 381. 

Pbilipy phydcian to Alexander the Great, his hiflory, I. 131. 

Philo/ophers, who are they, J I. 14. 

Caufe of the diveriity of their fentiments, IL i;* 

Are not interefted in difcovering the truths ibid. 

Their only objed, ^ II. 16. 

Their whimfical fyfteins, II. 7, 30, c j, 

Phih/ophy reduced to maxims^ the refult of experience, I, 306. 

Philo/ophyy modern^ one of its mofl frequent mlflakes, I. 321* 

Pblogiflvn^ II. 22, 

Ph^ia^ or natural philosophy, its firft lellbn, I. 251. 

Experiniiiual philojopby requires fimple inftruments» I. 25^. 

Syilem of phyiics, what good for, I» 294. 

Its firfl leflbn, ibid. 

Phyfiognomy, ^ I* 340* 

Pity J in what manner it ads upon the mind, I. 33^. 

It is a fweet paffion, and why, I* 33^« 

In what manner it is prevented from degenerating into weak- 

nefs, ' ^* 391* 

Plan laid down by the author, I. ^^ 27. 

Plafy his imaginary juft man, , II. 8/* 

His manner of traveUing was on foot, II. 278. 

Why he allotted the fame exercifes to women as to men in hit 

Republic, JI. i€$. 

Pleafure^ its death,, II. 170. 

PUbeianB obtained the confulate by means of a W(»mM)# lU 237* 

Plutarch y II. 41. 

Poifofif what idea children have of it, J. 132. 

Politenefiy in what true poHtenefs confifts, II. 142*. 

' Parages from Monf. Dudos relating to this fubje6(, II. 143^ 

andfolL 
That of men. See Men. 
That of women. See IVometu- 

Polygamy y II, 313, 

P<>pr /n<i» has no need of education, I* 3P* 

PoulSerrhoy what it iignifies among the Mahometans, II. 98. 
Po^^er of the fex, in what manner children forward it, I. 3-30. 
- Meaning of this word in politics, IF. ,370. 

Pvmer^ fuperfiuous, in man, the caufe of his mifery, 1. 78,. 

Pnceftvr^ 
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*Pricefior, Emilius's» is become a confident of his papil and of 

Sophia, and a mediator of their coortfliip, II. 301. 

Glories in this employment^ and mentions all its agreeable cir* 
camAances, ibi^* 

Travels with Emilias ; brin|;s him back to Sophia -, has the 
pleafure of feeing them married, and fpejods the remainder 
of his days with them in quiet. See Emilius and Stfhia. 
Pnctfiorjf common, their too great feverity to yoonj ffx^% U- 2otf. 

Their miilaken behaviour cowards their pnpils» upon their go« 

ming to maturity, 11* 316. 

Prijudice againfi a mechanic trade ; how I tegch Emilius to over" 

come it, I. 288. 

PriJMdices^ to go prond of conquering them> is fubmitting to 

diem, I. 298. 

Do not change the natural relations, II. 238. 

Prefent timi ought not to be facrificed to futiirity in the matter of 

education, I. 74* 

PfiJe^ fonrce of the greateft evils, II. 343, 

PrincipUs of things, wny fuch nations as acknowledged two, rcck«* 

oned the bad inferior to the good, I. 57* 

Progreft of Emilius at twelve years old, I. tyq,, 

At fifteen, I. 309, 

Propertyy fpecimen of the manner of infliUing the firft notion of 

it into a child, I. 109. 

Trotefilans^ ^ II. i&i. 

Proviiifue^ confidered in relation to the liberty of man, II. 38, 394 

In what manner jaftified, IL 4 1 • 

And in what refpefl, 11. 40. 

Pmnftmunt^ ought to be unknown to children, I. 99, i ic« 

Pubtrtyy changes in individuals according tp confutation, and ifi 

men according to climates, ' I. 92* 

May be accelerated, or retarded, by moral cauies, . ibid* 

Always more forward among civilized nations, andia towns, !• 

Ar/kf7, an imaginary one forjoied by the Author, \•^^^ 

Inoonveniency in his paiHng through different hands, I. 5^* 
Advantage in his learning nothing till he is twelve years old, 

I. 109*. 

In what nanner he :may be rexkdered capable 4>f perc^tion, 

memory, and reafbning, I. 145* 

Ought to be inftrufted only by experience, I. 145, 

Ought to think he is following your will in following his owa, 

l%e inoonveniency of his inflxudlion h& not fo much in his xk^ 

nnderdandiug, but in thinking that he underft^nds, I. 254* 

How I inanage to prevent mine from beir\g as lazy as a iavag^ 

I. %^\* 
Utility of his emf^oying himfclf in ifae manual Jirts, J(. 273. 

In 
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th vifiting the (hops of artificers, Ke oiiglit td fet his hand to 

work, l.»26f* 

A proper trade for him, if he has a tafte for the fpeculative fci-^ 

. encesy ^.. I. 297; 

Uponceafing to he a child, he otight to be fenfible of the fu- 

perior knowledge of his tutor, I..380. . 

Dmbrence between your pupil and mine, I. 393. 

Pupibf what exerdfes they are uught, while that of fwilnmiog.il 

negiedody ' I. 1 70. . 

Pjrrbus, Emilitts's judgment dn that prince's life, I. 372. 

PytbagtraSi his comparifon of a view of the World, 1. 361. '. 

^uifiion, by which ofte gets rid of the impertinent interrogatlbhs 
of diil4reny ^* ^$7* 

Advantages thereof, ibid* v 

A puzzlm^ quefHoQf and anfwer to it, $z6. ^ 

^i^ntilidH quoted, I. 1 44. 

^sx9ts, Don, or knights errant^ lU 138^ 

R. 

Faeit ef^ people are extin£l or degenerate in cities^ I* 4 j* - 

Raywiund Lullif what his art was good for, IL 353, and foil. 

Read 9 manner of teaching children to read, I. 143, and foil. 

Reafon^ a check to force, 1; 95. 

In what numner children conceive a diilafle againfl it, I. lor. 

Riafon^ fenfitive^ L 1^7. 

Its inftruments, 1.158. 

Ru^ms^ importance of giving none to children^ who are incapa- 
ble of underflanding any, I. 30. 

JfS^0/&fff«2^, what fort is that of children, -1.127. 

As fbon as the mind has begun to form ideas, every judgment 

then is reafoning, I. 307* 

RefraSion, I. 306, and foil. 

Refyfeds, not to be laviih of them, and never to recall chem, T. 

Re^men, Pythagorean, 1*42, 210. 

Regimen^ vegetMe, proper for nurfes, !• 40. 

Reguius, rr. ^9. 

Relations f focialj how they ought ^o be (hewn to children, I. 269. 

Religion^ i'Hoice of one for Bmilius, I. 406. 

Oueht not to be taught as an obje£l of melancholy and re- 

nraint, li. 213. 

Its effici^7 in hindering evil, and promoting good, l^ 97^ 

Vol.- II. F f Three 
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Three priactpd iiBei In VbaHmii '- . '^ If:*?! 

Refrimmd which the author recdiyed from a joggier In Eniili«t!i 

preience, ^ ' *ij^ 

Refmhkc (Plato's) is not a polidcal treatife, ' • ' O. 

What it is, ^ " - aii 

In what raanner children were edacated thfrdn, Ir 1^5^ 

Rich moff, the education of his ftate is not proper for ]ihtt9v''L')d 

Redttoed to f)over^, J. zZu 

^/ri»^«<S^ deceived m every, thing, •' -^.fk 

wiut they generally are, 11. 148, 

What they ought to do, in order to enjoy their-rkli^; If.'i^4i 

Always reftlefs, * IRlT^d; 

Who Is the real rich man, ' ff.-lj^' 

j^A^ofilf, always on the iide of opinion, II. vji* ^ 

Right. See Law. »/^' 

RMri, the gardener. His dialogue with the author and'Uspnrib 

I. irY, aMWt * 

Rohinfin Crufie^ J*li6rf'.^ 

RomoMcu^ iafterHy more afTedting than ours, '« J37*'^ 

Roman$^ iUuftrioui^ how they fpent cheir youths I* J07* '^ 

Their attention to the language of iigns, IF. 114. 

Romi^ her refpedl for the ladies, 11. 'ij7. 

Saved by a baniihed citizen, ibid* 

Made ittt by a woman, -fbid^'' 
Romulus mud have had an alFe^ion for the (he wolf by whom Mt 

was fMckled, L %\t 

^^im * 

ft 

S. 
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^aini Pierre^ Abbe de, quoted. It 58 j« 

Sa/entMmf (a fecond) an obje6l of Bmiliusl in^ttirier^ 0..5S1; * 

Sam/on, IL iSf. 

iardanapaJuSi his epitaph, IL 15 1, 

Savapis^ their infancy, liioa." 

Their youth, - flwit,;^ 

Why more cunning than peafants, L 14^. 
According to the phyficians, they ought to be IlMlnp With Ihftl't 

rheiftnatifm, 1*^64^ 

Why cruel, h:tS%^ 

Of all people the leafl curious, and the leaft nneafy, J» 4^ 

Scepiia^ their misfortune, • - ilt-;i4p\vi 
Sciftifi^ human ^ the fhare belonging to die learned very /mtlk lit. 

coraparifon to that common to all, - Ak^-Z 

2 
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S^tAiiiH ind (entiments are differentljf cxprefltd^ I. {4^ 

I>iftifi|milird fit>ln ideis, L 301. 

How ^ack of them may become an idea in regard to us, L 

Hie viay to have two contrary onei at the fiune tkne^ in regard 

' up tlie (ame body, 1.302. 

*rhki /itifiiui$Ms ^f t^^fi^9 and f^n precede the reprerentatlve 

Tl^ j^/SilfiM of one*f ezifienee» a doubt concerning its nature* 

11.18. 

t3ie pKUrmd finftiim rdlttve to the vifiUe order of the nniverfe» 

II. 28« 46, and foil. 

piffic^t to ffifle» ir. 62. 

ItMmrmlfaffiaioiu^ of two ibrts* II. $3. 

Pdor tP oar nnderdandine, II. 54* 

^^tuiims different from their canle or their objcQ» II. 1 8. 

How diftinguifhed by the fcnfitive beingi tl. 19. 

Semfit^ which of them (hews itfclf the lateft in children^ T. 52. 

Of tbe.art4)f exerciiing thtm. L 171. 

Two inethods of verify ing their relations, I* 90c. 

In their uie we are merely paflive, II* 1 9, and foO. 

Commmjin/tt what is meant by it, I. 2 1 8. 

SittfibiUiyj^ how it is ftifled) or prevented from growing* I. 333. 

How it rifesy ibid. 

To what that of yonng people is at itrfl confined, I. 3S4> '^^^^ 

Ought to ferve as a check to retrain them, ibia. 

Bi Mim m t Sf gradation in thole of a child, I* 317* 

Wh^t if m firft fentiment of which a youth enrefully educated 

ia fdceptible. ^* 33^! 

&nr/, idle difeute about thdr preference or equaUty, IL 1 yyl 

In. what refpeds equal, ibid. 

In what they admit not of a compariibn^ ibid.. 

In their union they differently concur to the fame obje£l, ibid. 

i^coi tliis unkm arife the (bfteft laws of love, IL 181 • 

Their rdative duties ought not to be equally rigid, II. 191* 

Whatever dHUnguiflies th» fex ought to be refpe£led» If* 

186. 

In what refpedk their fecial union is admirable. If. 210. 

tiafi, why to thofe who put off to fea, it feems to move, !• 

303* 
ihrnA'tHki j|wwian*s play* I. 198. 

fi^i the exercife of this lenfe, I. 185, and foil. 

What senders its dedfions precarious» I. 1 86. 

Itt what manner running affifts the £ght, I. i po. 
S^ ought not to be f\ihntnted in the place of the thing ng- • 

nified,' biit when it it impoififale to fhew it, I. 241 . 

Sipi$0^ ejiergy of their language, IL 1 1 1> and foil. 

Ff 2 Kela- 
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ftehdve to education, » tL.iip 

Sittuuiom^ in which the natural wants of man, aOfl t)i|^ ^ijeans of 

providing Yor tl^em, ^ire iippreii^nted lA a xna^ie^. 0|)i>viba8 to 

^e capacity of a childy L 267* 

^/^ of child^n, J.i^S- 

The way to regulate its duration^ I. 160. 

Small-poXf - , 1. 67* 

Sm^ll^ reflexion on this fenfe, L 2ij.,,2.i6. ^ 

Society has weakened man, . .,.,., ..1^84. 

i^annot fubM without exchange of commodities, I. 276. 

Application of this principle to comm^ce. ayid. tb^ .arts,. J. 

277- 
Whence it foHows, that every fociety has for ita fiift lai^ ibme 

conventional equality, . . , . ibid, 

Socrates, IL 87, 88. 

Solon, an uniuft ad of that kffiflatof, . .: )I.,372. 

^0/^'iiy the mtended fpouie of Esuiiiis, }!« 176.' 

Her character,. . IL^4i, aiad foil. 

Is fond of drefsy and underflands it^ IK 243, and foil. 

Her natural abilities^ , ... U. 244- 

Her acquired abilities. Hud. andi^ll* 

Her domeftic applications, ibid» 

tlnderftan^ houfekteping in all it;s branches^ ibid. 

Extremely nice in regard to cleanlinefs, XJ^ 245.' 

Owes this df fe(l to £er naiother'$ iAftru^OAir ibid. 

Yet {he avoids an ove;^flrained delicacy, IL 246. 

Naturally greedy, yet afterwards grew temperate, ibid. 

Qualities of hi»i! wind, . . ^ 11. 247- 

Sketckof her charader, ,ibid* and folL 

!1^ not. without religion, and of what ibrt^ II; 248. 

Is in love with virtue, and from what motive, IJ« 249. 

Nothing but the neceflity o^ loving makes hear weafy, ibid. 

* . and 262.^ 

Acquainted with th& duties and privileges, bolih of. her ibr 

. and ours-, . ^ ,11. 250. 

Is but little acquainted with the worlds .II. ajiV 

Supplies that want by a peculiar politenefs,. ibid. 

She defpifes all French grimaces, ifaidJ 

]^tf halves with filence andrefpe£t^ in company-. with whecoi,^ II*. 

252W 

She a/Tomes a different but moded caisriage with young peopfe 

. of her. 9 wnr^ffj .^ -..ibid.-, 

I-Jer manner of anfwering the whining fpeeches of fops, II, 

She is pleafcd with fincere prjdfe, and wilh hooMge foondeil: 
. ^ efteem, . H. 255. 

.. ttcar.. 
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Her father's fpeech to her, upon intimating: hfe intentioa IbF 

marrying her, II. z^^, and foil. 

The'^ ftiTTicr'ftate of her fathtt- zAi mother, • 11. 255. 

Their prefent fituation, ibid. 

Hippy in their poverty, ibid. 

Js left to her, own choice in *f gaixi to a hnfband^ ' ibid. 

Is fuppofed to be of a very wafm sconfutation, JL 258. 

Counterpoife to that, ibid. 

Sent to town, and why:, II. 250. 

• Retarn$^o|ier parents^ II. 260, and foH. 
Ho* health is impaired^ II. 261. 
The rival of Eucharia, . II. 263. 
Sees ^Ifttthn dtid his gOTomorv who happenodto take up their 

lodging at her father's, II. 281; 

Imagines flie b^olds Telemachus in Emilius* JI. ^82. 

Pays a favourable attention to him, JI. 295. 

Openly affames the anthofity of a miftreis, ' II. 302. 

Recefives leilbns from her lover, in different arts aoid fciences« 

IF. 305. 
Irritates his paiSion with fome degree of inc[uietiide, II. 311. 
How fh«lftiiets his alanm, 11.315^ 

fc indebted tb hefr lover for the prize at runAing, II. 326^ 
Accompanied by her mother, ihe goes and fees him work at a 
<top, II. 327. 

Accept! hJin for her hufbapd. aipS OJ^ w^^t occafion, II. 334. 
' ^he andEtnitius fland i^nfo^, and 011 what occafion, II. 

• ' . 335- 
Prepared for;a feparation of two years, II. 350. 

|Ier lilent behaviour at his departure, II. 35.1. 

Emtlins upon his return marries her, II. 397.. 

Becomes pregnant, II. 406. 

fi^'i'/r^r^/ir, Signification of this word in Politics, II. 370. 

Soal ofman , its Immateriality proved^ 11. 4 1 . 

I cannot imagine fuch a being can perifh, II. 42. 

Sfamardsy their manner of travelling, J I. 355. 

Spartay the refpe^ that republic had for women, II. 237. 
Spartans J brojught up in the way of unlucky boys, were not the 

more ftupid, when they came of age, I. 148. 

.5/f/ff^rrZ? of the world, to what compared, • I. 361. 

^/Jenr, armillary, an ill cpntrived machine, I. 241. 

Spider^ -what kind of children are afraid of them^,' I. 50. 
Spirits how this word is underftood by the vulgar and children, 

"* " ^•397- 

Its original meaning, ibid. 

Spirits ofa child ought to be exhaled at firft, and afterwards re- 
tained and compreffed, 1.124. 
Spontaneity is not applicable to unorganized matter, II. 22. 

F f 3 Squint if;^^ 
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SpuMiiagt way to prevent a child -from hmviaagtMMiitftAt I. 

■■■■■•■ -^V 34- 
State of nature^ hi latTifigf ft, «e coBipel Oar fmovir-^crtttares to 

leave it alfo, I. x83» 

Wlut occupation comes neaieib the ftateof natsret ' L z8% 
5//x/^ ofnaturtt anirs^ilfolii^, wliat ii ncceilary tt>.fc«nte the 

advanci^ft of both, I. S6« 

' - Statics f the firfl leilbn in that icience, J« 252. 

£/0fV/, one of their whimfical paradoxM» -11.76. 

Siudii'j, whether any are to be perfonoed only by the eye, 

I. 130. 

Whether there are any proper for children^ ^I* I33* 

Siwdin^ fpicuhthvet too much encouraged in the tiine of life fitteft 

for a^n, I. jgr. 

f/ii/iVf/>' of ackildalwtyt kept under hit mother'a img» L 

• • • 157* 
Hovir I (honld reprefent a diiagreeabk tepidi^, . - . E 400. 

Sunt deicription oThis rifing, I. jjj, and toll. 

Su^e^St relatively to the focial compact | mraninyof .das word 

in politics, .. . II; 370. 

. SMa»cej animal in patrefa£tion fwarmi widLWorqiaf - • . 1. 40. 

Suiftanees^ how many there area - L 398. 

Suitomuj quoted, . .■ 1. 23* 

Surfrizet, in the night, .. H i8i« 

SivMfiiJiMg eUmth$ i«ISf44«6o. 

SivtMUHi'ftgt what exercife ia preAtied to it» in the education of a 
fine gentleman, L 170* 

What rtneiers it dangernnSt - I. 171* 

Syuthttic method. I, 242. 

T. 

Tacitus f at what time of life this author is proper to be read, I. 

366. 

Quoted, It 356. 

TakttSf extraordiHaryt inconveniency of having nothing die to 

depend upon, .1. 289. 

TfihHtSy naturalr how eafily we may be miibd^^ in jndgihg of 

them, .1. 29?. 

Example, -.J. ^3, 

The good eiefk of taleuu ov abiliuet. ^11^209. 

Which holdi the iirA rank in the art of plea£ng» ibid. 

I'he agreeable talents or accomyUAunents, rmced to an art, 

■ . . II. 207. 

TarqutNt - . JL 113. 

Tafie, remarks on this fenfc, - 1^ J05, a^id foil. 

• ' Natural taftcs arc the moft fimplc^ J. 20^. 

J*^ *" ' And 
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-^AadltlneraMiA^inttfll* . : ..- t .' I. lor. 

Tafig, Gonfidentions on tafte^ II. Ix6f and foil. 

«rbatof the ancients- Tn^difib^t-fionitliat of tkt aiodernt» 

IL i5i»an<lfbU. 

Wbewkcigkt.to hrftndied^ .. II. 150* 

Ttjfin^ Jfrci^9 natnndlyj dtl^^rtaaU^ to Qt» L 206. 

InconTcmency in accuftoming ooriefaFet to thfnij I. 207. 

TayUri, unknown to the ancienti^ I* aoj. 

' Tutht a way to foiiwiid the cutting of ihem^ L oa. 

7f8ffi>, anoxerdfafbrboyt, I. 19^. 

TerraJoMg the abb^, oppofed, and on. what account* 11. 152. 
ThidiJt in what manner he trardled, II. ajS, 

Tiiatri^ what we learn thece^ IL ica, 153* 

What the ftudy of the ftage leads to, U* 'SS* 

.nottifiockif hi what manner his ion ruled all Greecet I* 85* 

. TheriMpyla^ infeription found tnere» II. iji. 

: Thefpiiuy his fifty daughters mentioned* and on what occafion* 

11.18a. 

^ I'hmfybiJm^ !!• iij. 

Thucydidest the true model for hiftorians, I. 367. 

7'^/^'i^f children ar^ieldom afraid of it» L 52* 

Tinu^ it is much worfe to lofe i^ by making an iU u(e of it* 

than by fitting ftill, I, 1 25. 

Toilette^ what the abde of it is owing to, II. 204* 205. 

T^kf or inftrumentsy the more ingenious they are, the more our 

organs become rude and impeneft* I. 253* 

Tongue, French, (fee Laugmfe) II. I io« 

TtfucbfXkt improvement of mis fenfe* L 172, and folL 

Its judgments limited and certain, L 182* 

How it is capable of fupplying the fight, I. I73, 

And the hearing, I. 182. 

Particular ways of taking off its edge, or rendering it more 
obtufe, ' ^ ,. I. 183. 

Without it, we (hould never have an idea of extenfion, I. 19 1 • 
TVuw/, fopuUus, are the gulf of the human fpedes* I. 43, 

Why the di£feient races degenerate there, I. 3as. 

Large ones exhauft a flate, II. 384. 

Trade, why I am willing that Emilias (houU learn one, I. 288. 
Trades, reaibn of their (uArence, I. 282. 

TrannlUng, quefUon relative to that fubjed, II, 3C2« . 

The manner of propofing the queftion difierendyf loid. 

Another manner, IL 3^4* 

Why iome people improve lefi by it, than \n reading, ibia. 

They arp undertaken wi;h fome particular dengn, II. 3^8. 

They are adapted to very ieWt II* 360. 

Confidered as apart of eaucation, onght to be imd^ particular 
rules, ibid^ 

What 
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WTiat renders it ufelefs to youne people, * -' ' IT.* 382^ 

Why thjcy ought to make but fliort Ihiy n -^rtot 'towni, ft. 

386. 

yVr/j^^^^A. iW^zri at Venice, what it wants, ^ I. 159. 

TnaS ought to coft a chiM fonNJ^trdiifcl^ eoMff^? in dfder to iuc 
it in his mind, -' .• j. 2^^ 

Wben can we without nUk. infill on a chil#fi tfllmg it, I. 1 96. 

TifTflRr^, Marfhal, a fpccimei^ of his good nature^ I. 376. 

And of his weaknefs^ J- 37'» 



^«Ar/uj Afa!jin;77«T quoted, I. 71. 

FoAity^ difagreeable confequences of the fitft eid(ibtf<xis of this 
pa:ffion in Emilius, I. 259. 

' F«rf0 quoted, I. 10. 

'FiMsce, why that government is adored by the people, . II. 1 13. 

'^<e, there is not one in .the .human Jieart, but yoa cam tell m 
WhSit manner it entered, ■^'92' 

Its inconfillendes. If . 1 66, and foB. 

Figeiir ^/ miftd^ how tcqmttd^ I. 285. 

f^Ia^i, the way to fpend an agreeable life there. If. 16^. 

Fiofehce nfid to ^xomen^ very common in the Greek ind Jewifli an- 
tiquities,' ' II. t8». 
Mbre rare in our times, *and "why, ibid* 

Tir^iiy the molti>cautiful verfe in that poet, ^-337/ 

'Virginity ^ Tinpoirtance of pfeferving it a long time, I. 352, 325^. 
Diteftions in regard toit, 1.324. 

/7rf«^ compared to PW)'tecfs iT\ thcfaMe, ' II. ^28. 

■ Is not lefs favourable to the caufe of love, than to the other 

privileges of nature, ' . IT. 2^38. 

■ EtJ'mology of this word, II 340. 
* Wh^t is the balis of it, itid^ 

What is mtfant by a virtuous man, II. 34 r. 

Firtuo/cs of both fcxcs at Paris, how they perform their work, 

II. 290. 

Exceptions, ibid. 

Vlyjfes charmed with the finging of the Syrens, II. 120^ 

His companions debafed by Circc, II.' 33d. 

Underfiandin'gi ox mind, has its particular form, according to 

'. which it has need of being. governed, . I. 102. 

Its charaaeriftic, 301, and fplL 

The undertlandings of your pupil and mine, I. 381, and fpll. 

Vndtrfiandingy the proof and meamre of its rijwnin?, I. 235. 

Um*b€rfe\ its harmony demonlUates a fuprcme iatelligence; II. 29, 

and foil. 
Focabu" 
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Foudalary^o^ a child ougl^ to be (horty. . I. ^6. 

Foicii how many forts a in>in h^s,. •. . I. tOKt. 

L//iof the inyemio'ii of money, ♦ f. z-jj^ 

VtiUtyy meaiiuig of this word in the minds of chiUreii»* i:: 35f« 

Why cxunmon, boys art not ftrack' with this idea, : . • • i • 257^ 

An iatUa^ bl'theiuiimer afiiidqpgitiDtdigiUc to tiwtti, I* 

2/(o» a6u 

' W. . 

Warnifigs ndghStd^ whether it be pxoper to repeat them after the 
affair is over, .' ' I. 381% 

Water f how a child ought to drinfc ii^ I. \St^ 

Weaknefs^ in what it confifb^ * . 1, \j%» 

What that of man is owing to, !• 2 Si- 

lt' is that which reliiders huft i6pable, . . I* 3 3 1* 

Weaning^ time and manner of weaning children^ I, 6». 

fVearinefst what it is owing to, I. ^^7^ 

Wiae^ we are not naturally fcmd of it, I. 2064 

Mixed with litharge is poifon, L 26^% 

Way to deteft this adulteration,. I. 264, and foil. 

WiJJomy bumany in what it conMs, ^ . ^^lly S*9* 

Witty fayingsy the way to hit upon them, I. 123, 

Woman conddered as an imperfe6l man, I. 3i4» 

In many refpedts is no more than a great child, ibid. 

Womeity the carlieft part of our education is owing to them, I. 2, 
They no longer chufe to be nurfes or mothers, I. 15, iT6, 19^ 
What kind of air they like in the men, 1 • J. 28(7. 

fci<iuiry into the relations and diiFerences between their fex and 
ours, II. 176, and foil*. 

In what,refpe£ls they are men» ; ibid* 

Their deilination, II. ry^ 

Their arms to conquer man, Jbid* 

Glory in their weaknefsy |T« i^c^ 

Ad as fuch all their lives^ II, 1 82^ 

What is necefiary for the performing of their duty, • ibid*' 
The infidelity of married women more criminal than that of 
' liieDif !.iL ig-^v 

Ought to reddon the pcefervlhg .of appearances one of their da* 
ties, ibid. 

More prolific ia the country.than in great towns, and why, U- 

Their education ought to be contrary to that of man, and in 

, whatrcfpca^ /...,. . %lx 18© 

itini rilative to^ manir il)i d^ 

i. '• '- Their 
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Their dependtnoe €m nutif^^jtk wkait * f v \ir ;: ^ tU 1 9^ 
Hour Acy deviate ftom their ftaite» ,.'.ji<.\i^.y ni It. 190^. 
Their moft importiat qaslil|:» . r...v:«: c t^b::.. IL .199. 
Their real refinuce, IT. 202, aad rati. 

Their politenefs, IL 210^ and fell. 

Their pecaliar talent b addrefi. aail not fidlhood, IL 226. 
Are not fenned for an in^iiifjr into abftraA and Ipecalative 
otnhf, - •' IL 229. 

Thejf have an excellent tafte in natural thin«, IL 148. 

Are the natural judges of the medt of our £x, IL 227, 2co. ' 
Caafe of the principal revolutions in the Roman repi£Uc> II. 

is?* 
What renders them lianderotti» IL 25 > 

' IFmiH mere quacks in kaminf , IL 272. 

ftmBiu nMd §f madefy f more deoeitfid than the reftt H* S27. 

Tmmg *w0miu^ See tinptg* 

fFitrdff a child ought to learn none, but foch at he onderftandsy I. 

6S. 
The only thin^ we teach children, I. 128. 

Dtfficultv of giving them always die fame meanings I. 127. 

lF§rU, little danger from it to a girl properly oducatcd» II. 

WriiingSf fyand, or fcripture , their mijefty^ II. 86» 



XfMccratet, IL 2^* 

XiKophon quoted. I. 29* 

XtnopboHf II. iji« 

Y. 

Toungfiopti debauched by times, are obdurate and cmd, t. 3}o« 
Character of thoie who have long preferved their innocence, 

I. 381. 
Why they fometimes wppnx inlenfiUe, though they aie not fo» 

I- 343. 
Inconveniency in making Aem too great obfervers, I. 308. 

Tmmg ffuntt oi:jcfii whkh ought to be exhibited to his view at a 

certain age, I. 253, 336. 

Example, !• 3(8* 

Ought to entertain a good opmion of thole he lives with« 

I. 361 • 

Ought to eitem eadi individualf but to de^c themultttiide. 
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TcMm^^9u§H/i, Aeir am to^uraM auffiag their ck3cbea» * . ' L |6» 
Nhy belbrwarded or retarded b/ tdgtcwA^a^ • -' I; 3aj. 
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